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Unusual Agency Contracts... . 


H™ Is YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 
The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 











The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 
tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 


Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 
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CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing. 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP .— _ 


ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


4144 LINDELL BLVD OLIVE 2-2000 
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South Carolina Insurance Company 
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PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Best’s stock index 


LET’S LOOK 
AT THE RECORD... 


aPRBIE RS 


Our “Annual Review of Life, Fire and Cas- A waunaee Gams 


Bis see | 
- ~99 ° e | | 
ualty Insurance Stocks 1955” shows the indi- 
¢ uSBBDVBBweHe BCH KKH HKRHKQ HH HSK 


vidual market performance of 70 issues, for is 1996 —e oct G8 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
1955 vs. 1954 & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 
= x January 31 ..... 282.0 290.8 278.1 348.0 
February 28 288.0 291.9 
eee ee een March 31 286.3 293.3 
E ttable upon reques April he 294.9 301.4 
May 31! . 296.4 297.5 
June 3¢ 312.3 315.9 
July 31 309.1 345.6 
August 31 294.8 342.9 
September 30 . 280.6 346.8 
November 30 290.7 361.4 
Russ Building December 3! ... 290.8 361.1 


: : The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


Telephone YUkon 6-2332 Teletype SF 573 











building cost index 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL aa 
INSURANCE COMPANY husevuseonvecouwuseouewn oo ew o 


Avg. Dec. Avg. Dec. 
1939 1955 1939 
Boston 210 621 Minneapolis 202 
New York 219 643 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 205 641 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 612 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 él! Dallas 171 
SECU RITY NATIONAL Pittsburgh 219 603 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 593 Denver 195 
INSURANCE COMPANY Cleveland 206 618 Seattle 196 
Chicago 205 583 San Francisco 183 
Indianapolis 206 633 Los Angeles 167 606 
Detroit 208 653 we 
: — Milwaukee 209 654 National Average 200 619 


; : é ; This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
EDWARD T. HARRISON, Chairman; GORDON S. YEARGAN, President 


clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 

P system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 

DALLAS, TE $e allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 

: ‘ ac the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 

eM eS A ae bh ee and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1956 Range Jan. 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 31, 1956 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company , 142 123 124 
Aetna Insurance Company .. TI), 68!/4 68'/2 
Agricultural Insurance Company : 40'/, 35 35 
American Automobile Insurance Company . 2% 23/2 
American Equitable Assurance Company 41% 37'/2 
American Home Assurance Company 44 
American Insurance Company 32%, 
American Re-Insurance Company 28'/, 
American Surety Company 106 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 6l'/, 
Boston Insurance Company 42'/4 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 28'/2 
Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company 

Federal Insurance Company . 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 

Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark 

General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Company 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. . 

Home Insurance Company .... 

Insurance Company of North America 

Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Company 

Maryland Casualty Company 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Merchants Fire Assurance Company 

Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 

New York Fire Insurance Company 

Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company .. 

Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 

Northwestern National Ins. Company 

Ohio Casualty Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. 

Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd 

Reinsurance Corporation of New York 

Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 

Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company of N. H. 

Sprinafield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Life Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company . 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Life Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 
St. Louis Insurance Corporation ‘'B" 
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YOUR CLIENT’S. 
confidence is YOUR 
most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 
THE 


LLOYD-THOMAS 
co. 


$411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals 


since 1910 v5 
| { 
OFFICES — Coast TO coast \@—_S- 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the ir company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 


by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


rance 


ALABAMA 

Fidelity and Guaranty In 
Foremost Insurance Co. . 
Midwestern Fire & Mar. Ins. C 
Northwestern Fire & Mar. Ins. C 


Admitted 
Undr sesscesseces. -BOltimore, Md. 
....++.Grand Rapids, Mich. 

: St. Louis, Mo. 

....Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARKANSAS 


Fire and Casualty Ins. C 


Admitted 
Hartford, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 
Old Republic Ins. C 
Sentinel Indemnity C 


Admitted 
..Greensburg, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 


COLORADO 


Sentinel Indemnity 


Admitted 
..Dallas, Texas 


CONNECTICUT 
Public National Ins. € 


Admitted 

Miami, Fla. 

DELAWARE Admitted 5 

Balboa Insurance C ....Los Angeles, Cal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 

Balboa Insurance C ; Los Angeies, Cal. 
Examined 

Ins jran e > . T ‘ asl if 


Firemen & Georgetown, 


Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA 


American Bankers Ins. € 


Examined 
..Miami, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
National Mutual Aut 


Incorporated 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Admitted 
Fidelity & Guaranty |r Undrs, |r 


Protective Casualty Ins 


Md. 
Mo. 


Baltimore, 
....5t. Louis, 


INDIANA 


Consolidated Ir 


Licensed 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Admitted 
Midland National Ins 


ae ....Chicago, Ill. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ir 


Worcester, Mass. 


KANSAS 

Michigan Surety Co. 
Reserve Insurance Co. 
Wabash Fire and Cas. Ir 


Admitted 
....Lansing, Mich. 
Ae Chicago, Ill. 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Alliance Assurance C Ltd 
Balboa Insurance Co. 
Fidelity and Guaranty 
Grangers Mutual! Ir 
National Automobi 


. New York, N. Y. 
..Los Angeles, Cal. 
....Baltimore, Md. 
. .Middletown, Md. 


Cc - 
e & Ca .. Los Angeles, Cal. 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. . 
Reserve Insurance Co. 

Transit Casualty Co. 

West Bend Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ... 


.Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
.....5t. Louis, Mo. 
..West Bend, Wis. 


MAINE Admitted 

American Universal Ins. Co. .... : Providence, R. |. 
Public National Ins. Co. .. Fla. 
West Newbury Mut. Fire Ins. Co. Dedham, Mass. 


Examined 
Dresden Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. .sessseeeess. Dresden Mills, Me. 
Pittstan & Whitefield Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ............ Gardiner, Me. 


MARYLAND 
National Security Ins. Co. 


Licensed 
Bel Air, Md. 


Admitted 
Georgia Casualty & Surety Co. 
Mount Joy Mutual Ins. Co. ... 
Reserve Insurance Co. ... 


...++.-.-Atlanta, Ga. 
......Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Chicago, Ili. 


Examined 
Maryland Casualty Co. . Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Ideal Mutual Ins. Co. ............ 
MICHIGAN Admitted 


Association Insurance Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 
Arrow Insurance Co. hidehee 
Guaranty Security Ins. Co. ... 


Licensed 
....Minneapolis, Minn. 


Admitted 
Old Republic Ins. Co. awh 
Olympic Insurance Co. 
Standard Insurance Co. 


; .Greensburg, Pa. 
....Los Angeles, Cal. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


MISSOURI Incorporated 
Colonial Casualty Co. of Amer. . 
Union Insurance Corp. of Amer. .. 


....Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Admitted 
Central Standard Ind. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. 
Surety National Ins. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 
...s+..Omaha, Neb. 


MONTANA 

Colonial Insurance Co. ... 
Financial Indemnity Co. 
Home Mutual Ins. Co. 
Reserve Insurance Co. . 


Admitted 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Appleton, Wisc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEBRASKA 
Wabash Fire and Cas. Ins. Co. ... .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEVADA 


Admitted 
Harbor Insurance Co. ; 


..San Diego, Cal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Associated Merchants Mutual Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Sea Insurance Co., Ltd . 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 

West Newbury Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


......Boston, Mass. 
.. -Columbus, Ohio 
..New York, N. Y. 

. -Allentown, Pa. 
.Dedham, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
..New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK Examined 
Grange Co-operative Fire Ins. Co., Inc. 
Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 


. Glens Falls, N. 
..New York, N. 


Merged 
Franklin National Ins. Co. of New York 
United National Ind. Co. 


...New York, N. 
..New York, N. 


OHIO 
Automobile Club Ins. Co. 


Examined 


Columbus, Ohio 


OREGON 


Butteville Insurance Co. . 


Examined 
..Woodburn, Ore. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





PENNSYLVANIA Incorporated 

Wissahickon Mutual Ins. Co. .... 
Admitted 

Boston Indemnity Ins. Co. . sab aw aces 


Employers Casualty Co. 
Southern Insurance Co. 


Commerce Insurance Co. 


Glens Falls Ind. Co. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Public National Ins. Co. ............. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Licensed 


South Carolina Farm Bureau Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 


TEXAS Admitted 
American Independent Reinsurance Co. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Ind. Co. 


Retired 
All American Home Lloyds 
U. S. Trust & Guaranty Co. 


UTAH Admitted 
Holland-America Ins. Co. 


VERMONT 


Admitted 


West Newbury Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. 


VIRGINIA 


Admitted 


American Fire Ins. Co. ..... 
Erie Insurance Co. io. 5. 4. koe 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


..Miami, Fla. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Orlando, Fla 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dallas, Texas 
Waco, Texas 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dedham, Mass. 


Washington, D. C 
Des Moines, lowa 


Proof of loss is simpler 
with an American Appraisal 


An American Appraisal report compels acceptance 


because it is complete in every detail, because it 
is supported by factual evidence, because it repre- 
sents valuation principles that command respect. 


The 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


WASHINGTON 


Admitted 


Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. 
Sentinel Indemnity Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. 

Excess Mutual Reins. Co. ............... 
Freeport Insurance Co. 

The Maritime Ins. Co., 


Admitted 


WISCONSIN Title Change 


Columbus, Ohio 


Dallas, Texas 


Burlington, N. C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Freeport, Ill. 
..New York, N. Y. 
. Seattle, Wash. 


Wisconsin Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co. to Midland Mutual Casualty 
Company. (Erroneously reported last month as a merger.) 


WYOMING Admitted 


North Star Reinsurance Corp. 
Wolverine Insurance Co. 


PUERTO RICO 


Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. 
Centennial Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 


DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 
Peerless Insurance , 

Security Mutual Cas. 

Truck Insurance’ Exch. ............ 


ALBERTA 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company 


ONTARIO Licensed 


Caledonian-Canadian Ins. Co. .... 
York Fire and Cas. Co. .......... 


Admitted 
Security Mutual Cas. Co. ..... 


QUEBEC Licensed 


Belair Insurance Co. ............... 


Admitted 
AMiptna: inaurance Co.,- lid... ce. sn... 
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. Battle Creek, 


New York, 
.New York, 


Boston, 


.Keene, N. H. 
Chicago, III 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Ill. 


.Montreal, Que. 


.. Zurich, Switzerland 


Company 


Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





eonventions ahead 


MARCH 
American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 301, Insuring 
against fire and other property damage, Houston, Texas. 


Pittsburgh Insurance Day, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


American Institute of Industrial Engineers, Cleveland Chap- 
ter, fifth annual spring conference, Cleveland. 


APRIL 


Chicago Insurance Day, I Ith annual, Palmer House Hotel, 
Chicago. 


American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 302, Self insur- 
ance and the use of excess and deductibles, AMA Man- 
agement Center, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York. 


American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 303, Loss pre- 
vention—The insurance buyer's part, AMA Management 
Center, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York. 


American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 304a, Modern 
corporate insurance management (first of three meetings), 
AMA Management Center, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York. 


Southern Agents Conference, Francis Marion Hotel, Charles- 
ton, S. C 


National Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midwest territorial 
conference, St. Paul. 


Mutual Agents Ass'n of New York, annual, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 


Colorado Insurors Ass'n, annual, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs. 


Rocky Mountain Territorial Conference, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs. 


Rhode Island Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midyear, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 





BIRDIES OR BOGIES... 
The Man Makes the Difference 


@ Whether it’s in the kind of championship golf pertormance 
pictured here or in the business of providing expert insurance 
service, experience is the real pay-off. 


Perhaps that explains why so many insurance agents prefer to 
team up with Fire Association. They know that Fire Association 
backs up every policy issued with proud professionalism and 
thorough community knowledge. Even more important, they 
know that Fire Association writes human needs insurance, 
insurance coverage with you in mind. 


Fzve Association 
Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
e RELIANCE 
@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Wainut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco , Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 





ee°¢ Originally marine insurance 
was designed as much for protection 
against pirates and acts of war as 
against the perils of the sea, great 
as those were in those earlier days. 
From a time shortly after the 
Napoleonic wars, however, war 
risks and marine have been treated 
separately, although up to the time 
of World War II it was quite gen- 
eral for war risk, when covered, to 
be endorsed on the marine policy. 
The field of Marine War Risk is 
too complicated for treatment in one 
article so the paper which begins on 
page 20 will be continued in our 
March issue. 


ee? Direct mail, one of the most 
important of all advertising media, 
can be productive for an insurance 
agent if he knows in advance what, 
where, when and why he wants to 
advertise. But it can be disappoint- 
ing and wastefu! if there is inade- 
quate planning; and _hit-or-miss 
mailings will produce no_ results. 
Recognizing the value of this me- 
dium and the average agent’s need 
for a guide in the preparation of his 
campaigns, the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference prepared a_hand- 
hook on Direct Mail Advertising for 
the agents and brokers of its member 
companies. With the Conference's 
permission we are publishing ex- 
cerpts from that booklet beginning 
on page 24. 


eee The arguments against com- 
pulsory automobile insurance are 
familiar to most insurance men, but 
they are not as well known to their 
clients and friends outside the in- 
dustry. These people may not 
realize that in two large states new 
plans have been put in operation to 
meet the problems posed by the un- 
insured motorist. The plans are 
relatively new and it is too soon to 
evaluate their effectiveness but con- 
siderable hope is held for them. 
When your friends who are not in- 
surance men bring up the question 
of uncompensated victims of auto 
accidents, you may want to show 
them the article on The Uninsured 
Motorist which is on page 28. 


ee° More than any other line, with 
the possible one of automobile cov- 
erages, accident and health insur- 


ance has been under the close 
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re 


scrutiny of the public eve. There has 
been fear expressed that it may 
serve as an opening wedge for the 
ercroachment of the Federal 
ernment into the regulation of insur- 
ance. Since under Public Law 15, 
Congress divested itself of that re- 
sponsibility as long as the industry 
is adequately regulated by the vari 
ous states, it may be well to consider 
The Present Status of State Regu- 
lation of the accident and health 
business. A comprehensive run- 
down of the various facets of the 
subject is on page 33. 


gov- 


eee Insurance companies and their 
safety men are in a unique position 
in the promotion of industrial 
safety. Their humanitarian concern 
for the loss and sutfering caused by 
accidents is augmented by enlight- 
ened self-interest in the reduction of 
claims. While the services currently 
available to the assured are praise- 
worthy, a more comprehensive pro- 
gram, especially as concerns the 
smaller establishment, would pro- 
duce substantial additional benefits. 
A plea to Accentuate the Positive 
and achieve maximum effectiveness 
in this important field is made in the 
article on page 51. 


eee It is a practical impossibility 
for a business enterprise to even 
start operations without the protec- 
tion afforded by insurance. Simi- 
larly continuing operation demands 
the same protection, This is par- 
ticularly true of the contracting in- 
dustry where large sums of money 
are at stake and where, in addition 
to the more usual hazards, there are 
risks special to the type of work 
undertaken. A consideration of the 
types of risks to which a general 
contractor is exposed and the serv- 


Pest 
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ice which the insurance industry 
stands ready to provide for him will 
be found in the article, Coverage for 
Contractors, on page 59. 


eee What are the sources for new 
leads available to a salesman? Pro- 
vided a sufficient number of calls 
are made, why is it necessary for a 
salesman to master proven 
techniques? How should the argu- 
ment of lower prices be met? These 
are some of the Basic Sales Prob- 
lems every salesman, of insurance or 
of some other product or service, 
must contend with. They are con- 
sidered in the article on page 74. 


sales 


ee°¢ One of the most significant re- 
visions in the April 1, 1955 edition 
of the standard basic automobile lia- 
bility policy relates to the language 
of the financial responsibility condi- 
tion. The new wording attempts to 
correct a situation which has long 
bothered automobile insurance un- 
derwriters. The Significance of 
New Words, the reason for their ad- 
dition and the effects which may be 
anticipated are treated in the article 
on page 107. 


eee After much study and a num- 
ber of important decisions Package 
Policies were introduced in Cali- 
fornia. Their use is expected to 
spread throughout the remainder of 
the country as the necessary experi- 
ence is completed in that state. Like 
all innovations, the new form pre- 
sented problems but it also repre- 
sented progress in providing the 
utmost in protection for the public. 
A consideration of the policy and the 
opportunity and challenge it pre- 
sents to producers will be found on 
page 133. 
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new 





Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


New editions of the Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Oklahoma 
and Virginia workmen’s compensa- 
tion law pamphlets, which incorpo- 
rate important changes in the laws 
of those states, have now been pub- 
lished. 

The revised pamphlets contain not 
only digests and complete texts of 
the workmen’s compensation laws 
but also pertinent supplementary 
laws, including all amendments en- 
acted by the Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Oklahoma 1955 leg- 
islative sessions and the 1954 Vir- 
ginia session. Annotations of cases 
decided since publication of the last 
editions of pamphlets for these states 
also are included. 


$1.00 per copy; Available from 
the Editor, Law Publications, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
36. NY 


Agents’ Advertising Primer by Jarvis 
W. Mason, 2nd Edition 


In this enlarged and revised edi- 
tion a new chapter on agency-service 
advertising has been added. Mr. 
Mason not only gives an illustration 
of an effective Local Board adver- 
tisement, but shows individual agents 
how to tie-in their own agencies’ 
advertising with the cooperative ad- 
vertising. Advertising agency serv- 
ice on a group basis, he states, is 
the cheapest and most effective way 
of combating direct writing com- 
petition. 

The ten other chapters of the book 
cover all phases of local agency ad- 
vertising and public relations work. 
One of the most important features 
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publications 


is the “Typical Annual Advertising 
Budget” for a medium sized agency. 
It can be used as a guide for setting 
up any agent’s advertising budget 
and helps answer one of the most 
asked questions : “How much should 
my agency spend on advertising?” 

The author is one of the most 
experienced advertising men in the 
insurance business. After operating 
our own local agency in Mount 
Vernon, New York, he became ad- 
vertising manager of the London 
Assurance and National of Hartford 
Group for eleven years and after- 
wards with Charles Austin Bates, 
a large New York advertising 
agency. At present he is vice pres- 
ident of Wilson, Haight, Welch & 
Grover, Inc., Hartford, Conn. in 
charge of this advertising agency’s 
marketing research and media de- 
partment, In addition, he is account 
executive for a large insurance com- 
pany. 


116 pages; $1.50 per copy—less 
in quantities. Published by the 
Rough Notes Co. Inc., 1142 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 


It Can't Happen to Me 


In a humorous vein this booklet 
treats some of the useful kinds of 
insurance coverages not as well 
known as they might be. These are 
emphasized rather than obscured by 
the humor in which they are pre- 
sented. The booklet is illustrated 
with cartoons especially drawn by 
Arthur Ferrier, one of England’s 
most highly regarded and popular 
artists, 

20 pages; Available without 
charge as long as the supply lasts 
from Stewart Smith & Co., 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Your Guide to Safety in Grain Milling 
and Storage 


This is the latest in a series of 
booklets discussing and offering solu- 
tions to safety problems in certain 
specialized industries. A practical 
safety manual for use with both new 
and veteran employees of firms that 
mill or store grain, it points out that 
“the idea that accidents are unavoid- 
able and will always happen” is 
wrong. “Practically all accidents can 
be avoided by taking common sense 
precautions.” 


The booklet then passes on safety 
rules and tips on a wide variety of 
topics including railroad cars, rodent 
control, conveying equipment, gen- 
eral safety, bag material stacking, 
hand tools, ladders, electrical hazards 
and off the job safety. 


Available to member companies 
at cost $4.85 per 100 copies, from 
the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Integrated Controls Over Business 
Records 


This booklet is a record of the 
second annual Conference on Rec- 
ords Management conducted by the 
New York University School of 
Business Administration and the 
National Records Management 
Council. A highlight of the proceed- 
ings is Robert J. Bascom’s report on 
the “Effects on Records of a Nuclear 
Explosion.” Mr. Bascom was an 
observer at the 1955 Nevada tests. 
Among the other topics discussed 
in the booklet are electronic applica- 
tions to paperwork problems, the 
human factors in records control, 
new developments in records man- 
agement, the protection of vital 
records, audio-visual aids in records 
management, and the future of rec- 
ords control in management policy. 


79 pages; $2.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from Dr. Harold W. Mac- 
Dowell, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, Room 610, 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N.Y. 
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CASH IN 


on the growing 


OCEAN MARINE market 


No matter where you work, there are prospects for OPEN CARGO insurance, the 
“big” OCEAN MARINE line. Prospects are not concentrated around seaports... 
all manufacturers and large distributors, jobbers, wholesalers and retailers are po- 
tential buyers of this coverage. 

And no matter where you live, you’re probably near some recreational waterway, 
where you'll find prospects for Yachts and Pleasure Craft, and Outboard Motors 
insurance. 

With our latest PRODUCTION FOR PROFIT KIT on OCEAN MARINE you 
can become a local, on-the-spot marine expert. You can provide better service for 
your existing clients and have a powerful “entering wedge” to obtain new business. 

Send the coupon for a free copy of this kit . . . understand OCEAN MARINE 


coverages and find out how to locate prospects...cash in on the vast and profit- 
able OCEAN MARINE market. 


FIREMAN’S FUND NATIONAL SURETY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 


INVISHLE ARMOR 








FIREMAN’S FUND ; << wg HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY ' INSURANCE COMPANY 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 

401 California Street, San Francisco 20 

Please send me a copy of your new PRODUCTION FOR 
PROFIT kit on OCEAN MARINE, 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 





Address 
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company 
changes 


| bareage IS AN OLD AND STAID business with a repu- 


tation for relatively few changes. 


among those active in the business, 


mergers, 


During 1955 


NEW COMPANIES 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Alabama General Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama: Licensed August 
29 with paid-in capital of $250,000 and 
contributed surplus of $302,500 to write 
multiple lines. 

American Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Li- 
censed November 19 with paid-in capital 
of $61,080 and contributed surplus of 
$48,616. At inception the company rein- 
sured all of the policies of American 
Travelers Insurance Company, A Mutual 
Company. Full coverage automobile and 
page pe insurance are underwritten. 

Apex Fire Insurance Company, Kali- 
spe ll, Montana: Licensed April 26 with 
paid-in capital of $100,000 to write fire 
and allied lines. Financial control is held 
by the Liberty National Insurance Com- 
pany, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 

Arkansas Fire and Marine 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas: Li- 
censed during August with $200,000 
capital and $300,851 contributed surplus. 

Arrow Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Vinnesota: Licensed December 19 with 
paid-in capital of $100,000 and contributed 
surplus of $50,000 to write automobile 
insurance. 

Bay State Insurance Company, An- 
dover, Massachusetts: Licensed July 29 
with paid-in capital of $500,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of $1,500,000 to write 
multiple line reinsurance. Financial con- 
trol is held by the Cambridge Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. and the Merrimack Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. 

Beacon National Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas: Licensed beginning 
of year with paid-in capital of $100,000 
and contributed surplus of $52,153 as 
successor to Protective Lloyd’s Insurance 
Underwriters. 

Capital Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas: Licensed April 13 with paid-in 
capital of $200,000 and contributed sur- 
plus of $100,000 to write multiple lines. 

Casualty Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee, Nashville, Tennessee: Licensed 
July 1 with paid-in capital of $200,000 
and contributed surplus of $100,000 to 
write inland marine and automobile phys- 
ical damage coverages. It is owned by 
Life & Casualty Insurance Company of 


For February, 1956 


Insurance 


Few persons, even 


realize how many 
changes—retirements, new companies, changes in capital 
or changes in name—take place each year. 
ing economy naturally brings more money 
changes and more new companies into insurance while 
periods of declining business tend to slow down the 
organization of new carriers and increase the number of 
consolidations and retirements. 

about the same number of new 


to 69. 


panies entered the fire and casualty field as in the pre- 
vious year, 70, but there was an increase in retirements 
These new companies were launched with about 


$25 million of paid-in capital and surplus of which nearly 


44 established 
originating f 


An expand- 
, more capital 


com- 


Tennessee. 

Congressional Insurance 
Washington, District 
censed February 25 with paid-in capital 
of $165,000 and contributed surplus of 
similar amount to write automobile phys- 
ical damage insurance. 

Consolidated Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: Licensed December 
29 with $750,000 capital and $750,000 con- 
tributed surplus to write multiple lines 
insurance. Financial control is held by 
the Indiana Insurance Company. 

Dixie Auto Insurance Company, An- 
niston, Alabama: Licensed July 11 with 
paid-in capital $100,000 and contributed 
surplus of $150,000 to write full coverage 
automobile insurance. 

Empire Casualty 


Company, 
of Columbia: Li- 


Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed on 
March 31 with $100,000 paid-in capital 
and $85,500 contributed surplus. The com- 
pany has been absorbed into the Alabama 
General Insurance Company, Mont- 
gomery. 

Farmers Equitable Insurance Company, 
Elmhurst, Illinois: Licensed August 24 
with paid-in capital of $500,000 and 
contributed surplus of $250,000 to write 
full coverage automobile insurance. Fi- 
nancial control is held by Motor Vehicle 
Casualty Company, Elmhurst. 

Fidelity Insurance Company, Mullins, 
South Carolina: Licensed beginning of 
year with capital and surplus funds of 
$80,000 for the purpose of reinsuring the 
entire business of the Fidelity Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

Gateway Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: Licensed March 14 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 con- 
tributed surplus to write automobile phys- 
ical damage insurance. 

Great Basin Insurance Company, Las 
Vegas, Nevada: Licensed November 1 
with paid-in capital of $206,400 and con- 
tributed surplus of $103,200 to write fire 
and marine insurance. 

Guaranty National Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Licensed March 15 
with paid-in capital of $88,750 and con- 
tributed surplus of $88,563 to write cas- 
ualty insurance. Majority interest is held 
by the Guaranty Mutual Insurance Com 
pany, Denver. 

Guaranty Security Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Licensed De- 
cember 19 with paid-in capital of $201,000 


$14 million came from parent insurance carriers and 
nearly $3 million from foreign insurance interests. Addi- 
tional capital funds of over $46 million were paid into 
ce panies, 
[rom parent insurance companies. 

Forty-nine companies increased their capital by nearly 
$36 million through the declaration of stock dividends, 
while five increased capital by over $6 million by an 
increase in par value of their shares and six companies 
retired some $6 million of preferred stock. 
companies changed their title during the year, some to 
reflect broader charter powers and the writing of addi- 
tional classes of business, others to perpetuate part of 
the name of a merged company and still others for a 
number of different reasons. 
the nearly 300 changes. 


including over $5 million 


Forty-three 


Following is the detail of 


and contributed surplus of $51,000 to write 
fire and allied lines, marine and auto. 

Gulf American Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Alabama: Licensed 
June 20 with paid-in capital of $214,875 
and contributed surplus of similar amount 
to write multiple lines. 

Gulf Union Casualty Company, 
Rouge, Louisiana: Licensed July 6 with 
$150,000 capital and $45,000 contributed 
surplus to write multiple lines. 

Hercules Casualty Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Licensed July 
5 with paid-in capital of $107,420 and net 
contributed surplus of $43,521 produced 
through the sale of $0.50 par value stock 
at $0.75 per share. Financing expenses 
amounted to $10,189. 

Holland-America Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri: Licensed October 
10 with paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and 
contributed surplus of similar amount to 
write multiple lines. Financial control is 
held by the Seven Provinces Insurance 
Company, Ltd., The Hague, Holland. 

International Casualty Company, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama: L icensed during early 
part of year with paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and contributed surplus of $155,- 
000 as successor to International Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

Lawyers Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama: Li- 
censed October 3 with paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of similar amount 
to write casualty insurance. 


Baton 


Lumbermen’s Insurance Corporation, 
Lufkin, Texas: Formed on January 18 
with paid-in capital of $200,000 and sur- 
plus of $75,000 as successor to Lumber- 
men’s Lloyds. 

Madison Fidelity & Surety Company, 
Huntsville, Alabama: Licensed August 15 
with paid-in capital of $150,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of $50,000 to write cas- 
ualty insurance. 

Mid Central Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Licensed September 6 with 
paid-in capital of $150,000 and contributed 
surplus of $75,000 to write full coverage 
automobile insurance. It is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Western Fire & In- 
demnity Company. 

Midland Casualty Insurance Company. 
Chicago, Illinois: Licensed August 30 
with paid-in capital of $200,000 and con- 

(Continued on the next page) 





See Oo Oe 


I’il let you in on a secret. When my boss 
wants to be sure of the best and fastest 
Company service when the client is 
important and there must be no doubt 
about prompt, fair loss adjustments — I 
know what he’s going to say before I 
even open my notebook: “Write it in 
Pacific National.” Everybody at our Agen- 
cy knows that's always a good policy. 

AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR AGENT, BROKER 

AND ASSURED THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
_ FOREIGN DEPAITMENT + NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO. 
«EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA’ 
é WESTERN DEPARTMENT * CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 
INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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Company Changes—Continued 


tributed surplus of $100,000 to write work- 
men’s compensation and general liability 
insurance. : 

The Midland Empire Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Atchison, Kansas: Licensed 
July 16 with paid-in capital of $100,000 
and contributed surplus of $50,000 to write 
automobile physical damage insurance. 

Missouri Union Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Missouri: Licensed September 
30 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and 
contributed surplus of $300,000 to write 
full coverage automobile and casualty 
insurance. 

Mutual Savings Fire & Auto Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama: Li- 
censed August 15 with paid-in capital of 
$230,000 and contributed surplus ot $345,- 
000 to write fire and automobile insurance. 

Wational Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia: Licensed April 
29 with paid-in capital of $100,000 and 
contributed surplus of similar amount to 
write automobile physical damage insur- 
ance. 

National Security Insurance Company, 
Bel Air, Maryland: Licensed on Decem- 
ber 2, with $360,000 capital and $880,000 
surplus to write multiple line reinsurance. 
Financial control is held by the Harford 
Mutual Insurance Company. ‘ 

Northern Security Insurance Company, 
Inc., Montpelier, Vermont: Licensed June 
8 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and 
contributed surplus of $50,000 to write 
multiple lines. It is owned by the Vermont 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. _ 

Pennsylvania General Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania:  Li- 
censed September 27 with paid-in capital 
of $1,500,000 and contributed surplus of 
$3,500,400 to write casualty insurance. 
Financial control is held by the General 
Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Philadelphia. 

Property Owners Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed February 
16 with paid-in capital of $100,000 and 
contributed surplus of $50,000 to write 
fire insurance. q 

Public Insurance Company of America, 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Licensed May 27 
with paid-in capital of $101,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of $51,500 to write auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance. _ 

Rochdale Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: Licensed September 14 
with paid-in capital of $375,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of similar amount to 
write fire and allied lines reinsurance. 
Financial control is held by the Co- 
operative Insurance Society, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England. 

Santa Fe Insurance Corporation of 
America, Austin, Texas: Licensed August 
24 with paid-in capital of $100,000 and 
contributed surplus of $50,011 to write 
fire and allied lines. 

Select Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed June 2 with paid-in 
capital of $250,000 and contributed sur- 
plus of similar amount to write full 
coverage automobile insurance. Financial 
control is held by the Gulf Insurance 
Company, Dallas. 

Sentinel Indemnity Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed August 2 with paid-in 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of similar 
amount to write full coverage automobile 
insurance. It is owned by Superior In- 
surance Company, Dallas. 

Southwestern Indemnity Company, 
Waco, Texas: Licensed beginning of year 
with paid-in capital of $250,000 and con- 


tributed surplus of $82,004 as successor 
to Southwestern Lloyd’s. 

Southwest Underwriters Insurance 
Company, Fayetteville, Arkansas:  Li- 
censed May 27 with paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and contributed surplus of $50,- 
000 to write full coverage automobile 
insurance. It is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Southwest Casualty Insurance 
Company, Fayetteville. 

Steel Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago, Illinois: Licensed March 29 with 
paid-in capital of $200,000 and contributed 
surplus of $100,000 to write fire insurance 
in behalf of steel companies. 

Wheat Farmers Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Licensed March 1 with 
paid-in capital of $50,000 and contributed 
surplus of $25,000 to write crop fire and 
crop hail insurance. 

Worth Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed June 14 with 
paid-in capital of $200,000 and surplus 
of similar amount to write multiple lines. 
Financial control is held by International 
Service "nsurance Company and Fort 
Worth Lioyds. 


Mutual and Assessment 


American Service Mutual Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama: Li- 
censed April 15 to write miscellaneous 
casualty insurance. 

Broad Mutual Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Licensed 
May 25 to write automobile physical dam- 
age coverages. 

Century Mutual Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa: Licensed January 21 
with surplus funds of $25,000 to write 
aviation insurance. 

Colonial Mutual Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama: Licensed March 
22 with $20,000 in surplus funds to write 
automobile physical damage. 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Company of 
DeWitt, DeWitt, Nebraska: Licensed on 
October 24 to write fire and allied lines 
on the assessment plan. 

Federated Guaranty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Andalusia, Alabama: Licensed 
August 23 with surplus funds of $30,572 
to write casualty insurance. 

Group Casualty Undrs., Inc., A Mutual 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Licensed No- 
vember 22, with $10,000 surplus. 

Intra State Fire Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: Licensed as an assess- 
ment company on March 1 to write fire 
and marine insurance. 

Land of Lakes Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota: Licensed 
April 11 to write accident insurance. 

Marian Mutual Insurance Company of 
San Antonio, San Antonio, Texas: Li- 
censed August 17 to write fire and allied 
lines. 

Mutual Trust Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed Septem- 
ber 20 with surplus of $5,373 to write 
casualty insurance, 

Professional. Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Inc., Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Licensed June 27. 

South Carolina Farm Bureau Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Columbia, South 
Carolina: Licensed December 19 with 
$150,000 paid-in surplus to write fire 
insurance. 

State Fire & Casualty Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: An assessment company 
licensed June 1 under the sponsorship of 
interests allied with the Western Plains 
Insurance Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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SAPPEARANCE 


IS A POLICY A CLIENT CAN UNDERSTAND 


Often clients become confused about the difference between burglary and rob- 
bery, but everybody knows what Dishonesty means . . 


. and Disappearance 
and Destruction. 


That’s why the 3-D Policy sells so well—businessmen understand it—realize it 
covers all such losses! Another reason is that they can take just one or all of its 
many coverages. 


And, especially important to agents, the 3-D is your silent salesman—because 


whenever your client looks at the policy he is reminded of the other primary 
coverages he did not take. 





emails tenis Ohana Our sales bulletin, “‘Mailroad to Profits”, reaches 
mailroad to PROFITS agents regularly every month. Each issue features 
oma ms one line—offers sales helps that really work. Our 
current issue carries the full story about the 3-D. 
If you're interested in service that can help you 
to write more of a line that means Dollars, Di- 
versification and Development, just mail 


the coupon, today! ~ 4 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Mailroad to Profits” featuring the 
3-D Policy. 

















Serving Agents for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY « SURETY ~ CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE 


HOMEOWNERS + ACCOUNTANTS LIAPILITY + AVIATION 
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Texas 








Situation 





The wave of adverse criticism that has been directed 
at loosely operated Texas insyrance companies has 
seriously and unjustly affected the many soundly or- 
ganized and efficiently managed Texas companies 
which have been operating for many years. It is to be 
hoped the current crackdown now taking place will re- 
store public confidence and respect in the Texas in- 
surance business. The well-being of the insurance in- 
dustry countrywide is at stake and all eyes are focused 
upon the ultimate outcome of these developments. 











ECENT insurance company failures in Texas, ac- 
estan by scandalous revelations, in the wake 
of a rash of earlier failures demand a calm appraisal of 
the insurance business in that state. Many of these 
failures have been notorious for unrestricted operations 
in hazardous lines of underwriting, poor assets and in- 
adequate resources very often coupled with question- 
able managerial integrity. Prior to the enactment late 
in 1955 of more stringent legislation, the laxity of Texas 
Insurance Laws actually encouraged incompetents to 
become engaged in the business. 

All insurance companies domiciled in Texas must 
prove by May 31 that they are solvent or risk losing 
their licenses, according to a recent announcement by 
J. Byron Saunders, chairman of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. It is reported that each company will 
be allowed to choose its own accountant, but that the 
reports must be sworn. 

As a further step to weed out the incompetently 
managed, the promotionally exploited and the mar- 
ginally financed companies the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has enlisted the aid of the Texas 
Society of Certified Public Accountants which is re- 
ported to have about 2,500 qualified members. This 
group of C. P. A.s, together with the Commission’s own 
staff of examiners, will conduct a complete audit of 
each of the approximately 1,400 Texas chartered com- 
panies (including assessment and burial associations ) 
during the year 1956. 

Historically, after most forms of catastrophe, the re- 
building has been on firmer and sounder ground so that 
on a long term basis good has developed from evil. 
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Thus, while the immediate situation is a cause of much 
concern, it has been brought to a head and is already 
being remedied. Even before the most recent scandals, 
reforms were under way in the supervision of insur- 
ance companies in Texas. A start was made with the 
application of new and more stringent regulations last 
September. These amendments to the state’s insurance 
law which provided the Board of Commissioners with 
much needed increased authority have not yet had an 
opportunity to prove themselves. Governor Shivers has 
expressed his confidence in their potentialities and has 
refused to call a special session of the state legislature. 
This confidence it would seem can be shared in by repre- 
sentatives of the insurance industry. 

The publicity surrounding insurance in Texas will 
have its effect on all members of the insurance frater- 
nity. Agents in particular will be adversely affected. 
They must remember not to allow temporary pressures 
to drive their thinking out of focus. The agents repre- 
senting sound companies know the strength of their 
companies and must not allow their morale to be dis- 
turbed. The vast majority of their policyholders and 
the more intelligent of their prospects will share their 
faith in the proven institution of insurance. In the 
future when conditions have run their course and when 
today’s sensations inevitably are forgotten, this faith 
will be fully justified. Just as fire tempers steel to new 
strength, durability and usefulness, so the present diffi- 
culties which the insurance industry in Texas is ex- 
periencing will result in a sounder and better industry. 
That which serves Texas well in elevating the prestige 
of its domestic carriers also serves the entire insurance 
industry well. Let us all stand behind the many sound 
Texas companies and see them through these difficult 
times. 
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HE YEAR 1955 Livep uP to the optimistic forecasts 
¢ e's at the beginning of the period and produced 
new highs in the various phases of life insurance com- 
pany operations. Total life insurance sales last year 
topped $47,400,000,000 to bring insurance in force at 
year end to $373,000,000,000 held by 103,000,000 pol- 
icyholders. Assets increased 7% to $90,750,000,000 and 
the net rate earned on these funds was 3.55% before 
Federal income taxes cumpared with 3.46% in 1954. 
While about 65% of all business is carried wich mutual 
companies and the balance with stock carriers, the latter 
outnumber the mutuals by better than three to one. 

After a very favorable first half market performance 
which continued into the early part of the third quarter, 
life insurance shares reacted downward to close at about 


25% below their best levels of the year. Despite this 
slump our selected group of eighteen life companies all 
showed advances and recorded an average gain of 
21.7% for the year 1955 which compares favorably 
with the performance of the general securities market 
and far overshadowed the small advance recorded by 
fire and casualty insurance shares. The 1955 gain 
placed the current level of life shares at 169.7% above 
their December 31, 1952 prices. 

The standout performer last year was Philadelphia 
Life with a gain of 144.7%, followed by Continental 
Assurance (73.5%), Franklin (55.2%) and Colonial 
Life (48.9%). For a three year period, Philadelphia 
Life led with 674.4%, followed by Franklin Life, West 
Coast, Kansas City and Colonial in that order. 


Yields Are Low 


The accompanying tabulation shows for each of the 
eighteen individual companies in our study the market 
bid prices at the close of the years 1952 to 1955, to- 
gether with the percentages of change reflected by these 
quotations. Cash dividend rates are not included in the 
study but, in general, the yields at current market 
would be low as only a small part of operating gains 
are disbursed. 


life insuranee stocks 
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Colonial Life, N. J. . 
Columbian National 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life ..... 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Life & Casualty . 

Life of Virginia 

Lincoln National ..... 
NII i oe cron van cence 
National Life & Acc. ......... 
Philadelphia Life ............ 
Travelers 

United States Life 

West Coast Life .. 


Averages 


(k) After 3344% stock div. 
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(**) No comparable market. (a) After 50% stock div. (b) After 100% stock div. 
stock div. (d) After | for 10 and | for 15 stock div. (e) Split 2 for |. (f) After 20% stock div. 
(gq) After 15% stock div. (h) After 20 for | split and 25% stock div. (j) After | for 9 stock div. 


MARKET BID PRICES 
12-31 12-31 12-31 
1953 1954 1955 


a$93'/. $178'/. $211 
58 {90 134 
69/2 VI 
219 424 
124 e98 
b44!/, 93 
27/4 
k87!/, 
1185 


% Change 
Year 
1954 


Last 


1952 3 Yrs. 


91.3 
72.4 
63.7 
93.6 
58.1 
110.2 
29.8 
54.0 
82.3 
45.8 
54.3 
95.9 
67.6 
57.1 
136.4 
136.0 
118.5 
137.7 


174.0 
203.9 

97.2 
172.2 
151.9 
381.3 
181.9 
214.9 

58.9 

91.2 
169.5 
125.0 
100.4 
674.4 
172.8 
169.2 
271.7 


49 
bi, 
180 
135 
60 
* 
56% 
478 
29'/2 


18.4 
13.0 
21.7 
-8.! 
475 
33.5 
36.0 
-12.1 
-1.8 
15.6 
94 
1.2 
33.9 
8.9 
11.2 
40.7 


59\/, 
a26!/2 





16.3 90.6 169.7 


(c) After 25% 
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ARINE INSURANCE, we believe, 
Mer originally required quite as 
much for protection against pirates 
and acts of war as against the perils 
of the sea, great as they are, and 
greater as they were in the early 
days. Any study of marine insur- 
ance must take us back at least to 
the Lloyd’s Form of policy which 
has been in use for so many years. 
Referring to the perils clause, one 
notes that the risks of men-of-war, 
perils of the sea, pirates, letters of 
mart, etc., are all jumbled in to- 
gether without regard to any par- 
ticular sequence. 


F. C. and S. Clause 


The underwriter of past centuries 
knowing full weil that he was bear- 
ing, in addition to the perils of the 
sea, the risks of war or pirates on 
every voyage, could name his rate 
accordingly, and it is probably for 
that reason that there was no separa- 
tion of war from marine, as we know 
it today. Shortly after the Napo- 
leonic Wars, however, the situation 
changed materially, and we find the 
F.C. & S. Clause * making its ap- 
pearance in the policy. 

From that time on, war risk and 
marine have been treated separately, 
although up to possibly World War 
II it was quite general for war risk, 
if covered by the underwriter, to be 
endorsed on the marine policy. Mod- 
ern practice in the American market, 


however, is to issue a separate and 
distinct war policy which is a self- 


* Free of Capture and Seizure Clause 
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sustaining document. This does 
make some reference to the policy of 
marine insurance itself but only as 
respects the description of the ship- 


ment to be covered and the valua- 


tion, etc. 

The American Institute policy sets 
forth in detail precisely those risks 
which are classified as war risks. 

Clause 1 of the war risk policy 

reads : 
“This insurance is only against the 
risks of capture, seizure, destruction 
or damage by men-of-war, piracy, 
takings at sea, arrests, restraints, de- 
tainments and other warlike opera- 
tions and acts of kings, princes and 
peoples in prosecution of hostilities 
or in the application of sanctions 
under international agreements, 
whether before or after declaration 
of war and whether by a belligerent 
or otherwise, including factions en- 
gaged in civil war, revolution, rebel- 
lion, or insurrection, or civil strife 
arising therefrom, and including the 
risks of aerial bombardment, floating 
or stationary mines and stray or 
derelict torpedoes and weapons of 
war employing atomic fission or 
radioactive force; but excluding 
claims for delay, deterioration and/ 
or loss of market, and warranted not 
to abandon (on any ground other 
than physical damage to ship or 
cargo) until after condemnation of 
the property insured.” 


As to the war coverage itself, 
without going into the contract in 
too much wordy detail, I think we 
may safely say that the principal 
risks which the underwriters cover 
against are those of capture, seizure, 
destruction or damage by men-of- 
war, and the further perils coming 
within the words “takings at sea, 


arrests, restraints, detainments anJ 
other warlike operations and acts of 
kings, princes and peoples in prose- 
cution of hostilities” etc. Within the 
last two decades the risk of piracy 
has been included in the war cov- 
erage and has been dropped from 
the marine coverage where it had 
been from time immemorial. 


Capture 


” 


The word “capture,” I think, has 
a clear meaning, and it would seem 
to properly include every act of seiz- 
ing or taking by an enemy or bel- 
ligerent. “Seizure” seems to be a 
more embracing term than “capture” 
and may be interpreted to embrace 
every act of forceful possession 
either by legal authority or by over- 
powering force. “Detainment” is 
the prevention, during the currency 
of the risk, of the prosecution of the 
transit insured. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the owner of the 
property, however, has been divested 
of his ownership rights. When we 
come to the words “All consequences 
of hostilities or warlike operations” 
we have before us the part of the 
war coverage that is probably the 
cause of the greatest losses to under- 
writers in modern warfare. I refer, 
of course, to the losses caused by 
torpedoes, gunfire, aerial bombing, 
and submarine and mines, and in the 
next war we shall have all sorts of 
nuclear and other fiendish devices to 
cope with. 

It is hardly necessary to elaborate 
on the frequency and seriousness of 
such losses. I would point out, how- 
ever, that the words “all conse- 
quences” must not be taken as in- 
cluding any happening that may re- 
motely be attributed to there being 
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a state of war. In addition to tor- 
pedoing and mines and gunfire, there 
are of course other direct 
which are consequent on hostilities. 
For instance, explosion and_ fire 
caused by bombs placed on board a 
vessel by an enemy subject domiciled 
abroad. I refer here to the well 
known Tennyson Case of 1919, in 
which the Atlantic Mutual was the 
underwriter. 

Upon reading Clause 1 of the 
American Institute War Clauses we 
note in addition to the major war 
perils I have referred to above, that 
the clause goes into some detail in 
describing just what further perils 
are included. For instance, when it 
refers to mines, it states they are 
floating or stationary. When it refers 
to torpedoes, it states they may in- 
clude stray or derelict torpedoes. 

Space will not permit going into 
close examination of each word in 
the policy. There is however, a very 
important part of this clause that | 
feel must be discussed before going 
on to the next: 


losses 


“ 


But excluding claims for delay, 
deterioration and/or loss of market, 
and warranted not to abandon (on 
any ground other than physical dam- 
age to ship or cargo) until after 
condemnation of the property in- 
sured.” Let us consider these words 
in their ordinary meaning. First, it 
is clear that delay and deterioration 
and losses of market are not covered. 
Also, that the assured may not aban- 
don the goods on any grounds other 
than physical damage to the ship or 
cargo, until after condemnation of 
the property insured. This condem- 
nation of course refers to the con- 
demnation by a Prize Court of the 
captor, 
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Clause #2 is the Frustration 
Clause—a most important one too— 
they all are. The Frustration Clause 
reads :— 


“W..rranted free from any claim 
based upon loss of, or frustration of, 
the insured voyage or adventure 
caused by arrests, restraints or de- 
tainments.” 


This is a most important warranty 
and it came into the war risk policy 
as the result of a happening which 
occurred shortly after the outbreak 
of the war in 1914. The case is 
known as Sanday & Co. vs. The 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company, Ltd. and was fought 
through to the House of Lords. Two 
cargoes of grain were destined for 
Germany in British vessels and 
could not be delivered owing to the 
outbreak of the war. The vessels 
carrying the grain were diverted to 
England and although the grain 
itself was sound and remained under 
the control of the assured—mark 
those two facts clearly—the under- 
writers were nevertheless held liable 
to pay a constructive total loss on 
the grounds that the insured venture 
was lost by a peril insured against. 


Restraint of Princes 


In other words, the reason for 
bringing the grain to England was 
caused by a restraint of princes. Ob- 
viously it was never the intention of 
the underwriters to respond for such 
a loss and in order to make certain 
that they would never again be called 
upon to do so, the Frustration 
Clause was immediately adopted, 
and has, as far as I know, been an 
important warranty in war risk pol- 
icies for all nations for about forty 


years. I emphasize, however, that 
its effect is only to.exclude liability 
for losses based upon frustration of 
the adventure. Remember that the 
policy still affords the same protec- 
tion so far as physical damage to the 
goods themselves from war causes is 
concerned. 


Specific Exclusions 


Clause #3—mentioning certain 
exclusions, is self-explanatory and 
solely to be helpful to the assured 
in clearly stating specific situations 
that are not covered. 

When World War I started, in 
1914, there were few underwriters 
in business who had had any ex- 
tended experience in war risk insur- 
ance at sea. Possibly the last Great 
War that had vitally affected marine 
insurance was our Civil War. Nat- 
urally the active underwriters of 
those days had achieved rest from 
their labors. The Spanish-American, 
the Russo-Japanese and certain 
other conflicts involved war risk in- 
surance, but so far as I know, no 
particularly new problems were pre- 
sented. 

The World War, however, 
brought about a situation that was 
new, or at least it was new to the 
underwriters and brokers then in 
business, and that was a situation 
whereby one of the belligerents, 
meaning of course, the Allies, con- 
trolled the seas. I do not mean that 
the Germans did not have consider- 
able sea power in 1914 for they did, 
and no man who has studied this 
subject can (aside from humanitar- 
ian aspects) have anything but ad 
miration for the high technical skill 
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and daring of the German seamen 
who manned raiders and submarines 
throughout the war. Nevertheless 
the British Navy, augmented by the 
French and later by our own Navy, 
did, for all practical purposes, bottle 
up the German fleet, and drove all 
enemy merchantmen off the 
completely. 


seas 


They also made it an easy matter 
to exercise the right of “Visit and 
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Search” on neutral ships bound for 
Germany or neutral countries adja- 
cent to Germany. Now the right of 
“Visit and Search” must be (ac- 
cording to International Law) exer- 
cised at sea, but vessels were taken 
into British control ports such as, 
for instance, Kirkwall in the Orkney 
Islands, and there searched in shel- 
tered waters at leisure. The World 
War had not been on very many 
weeks before it became apparent to 
all that this seizing of neutral ships 
was not something that might occur, 
but was something that was just 
about bourid to occur. There was 
no force sufficient to oppose it. 

Therefore, as a matter of pure 
business the underwriters decided 
that they could not, at any rates 
whichyshippers could reasonably ex- 
pect to pay, cover this risk of cap- 
ture or seizure by the British. Brit- 
ish underwriters, after the war had 
started, naturally were prohibited 
from insuring the risk of capture or 
seizure by their own government, 
even though they might choose to 
do so as a business venture. There- 
fore, the highly important clause 
known as the “Free of British Cap- 
ture” clause or the “F.B.C.” came 
into being. This was in the early 
Fall of 1914. While it is commonly 
referred to as the “Free of British 
Capture” clause, it did include 
Great Britain’s Allies, and later the 
United States, which while a bellig- 
erent on the side of the Allies, was 
not one of the Allies. 

When World War II started in 
September 1939 the line-up of bel- 
ligerents was somewhat as before, at 
least sea power was on the Allies’ 
side as of old and to oppose it was 
only the German Navy, which was 
a mere shadow of its former self. 
Therefore even before this war 
started, a new British capture clause 
was prepared and went into effect 
immediately the war started. The 
wording has changed several times 
in minor respects, and eventually, 
after this country came into the war, 
it became a clause which read, in 
the American policy as follows: 
“This policy is warranted free of 
any claim arising from capture, sei- 
zure, arrest, restraint or detainment 
by the Government of the United 
States or of any of its Allies.” 

Now I would like to tell some- 
thing of the mechanics of the busi- 


ness of war risk insurance. Again ] 
think the best way to understand 
what we ‘are doing today is to go 
back and see how the business was 
handled in the past. Up to World 
War II, each underwriter went his 
own way. He wrote whatever lines 
he chose, and there was no co-opera- 
tion either as to the exact form of 
coverage or rates of premium except 
the leveling that inevitable market 
competition brings to all business. 
The business was difficult to handle 
in those days for all concerned and 
particularly for the broker. 


From Office to Office 


The underwriter made up his 
mind that he would write not ex- 
ceeding a certain amount on certain 
voyages or on certain flags. He 
filled his book and he had no trouble 
doing it in World War days, for 
values ran into enormous figures. 
The capacity of the individual un- 
derwriter, being of course limited 
according to his judgment, or the 
assets of his individual company, 
necessitated the broker going from 
office to office with a large line, and 
sometimes taking several days to 
complete a risk. Due to the fact that 
the rates were entirely those of the 
individual companies, no broker 
could feel sure that he had secured 
the best proposition until he had 
tried the whole market, and trying 
the market was a difficult thing. It 
was not at all uncommon to have 
to wait for a half hour to even more 
than an hour, after you arrived at 
the company office before you could 
even see the underwriter. This 
process would have to be repeated 
in many offices before even a mod- 
erately large line could be placed. 

Early in 1939 it became apparent 
to a number of the underwriters in 
the New York market, that the in- 
evitable war in Europe was coming 
closer with each crisis. Munich had 
only put off the evil day. It was 
therefore felt that if some scheme 
could be worked out whereby all of 
the companies writing war risk in- 
surance, were to enter into a rein- 
surance arrangement, practically 
unlimited facilities could be offered 
the brokers for their assureds, by 
any one of the subscribers to such 
an arrangement. Further, by such an 
arrangement the underwriters would 
get a greater spread of risk. 
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To make a long story short, the Y li t 9 f . 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- Oo u r c : e n Ss oO re I Gg n 
ance Exchange was formed and put e 
into operation on the 10th day of ' nte rests are safer — 
June, 1939, and had started to func- 
tion well in advance of the outbreak 
of the war. Naturally a reimsurance Pp rote ' te d ft h rou Gg a) A F IA i 
between companies must be on a 
basis whereby parity is observed as 
to terms of coverage and rates of 
premium. Therefore, a Rating and 
Underwriting Committee composed 
of companies representing over 65% F ; 
of the war risk premium written, — AFIA not only fits insurance to the needs of the 
was formed. This committee labored individual business but also to the many important con- 
incessantly following the formation ditions which may affect its protection at the foreign site. 
of the Exchange and all during the 


Waerner your clients’ properties are located in some 
remote corners of the earth or in busy foreign cities— 
protection through AFIA is sound and sure. 


Yes, AFIA’s long experience, world-wide facilities and 
war, promulgating the necessary the time-tested strength of its 24 outstanding American 
rates, bulletins, etc. that are required capital stock insurance companies mean the finest 
to handle such a vast amount of foreign insurance and bonding security obtainable. 
business with all its details. This 
Exchange passes through its rec- 
ords, many thousands of risks every 
business day of the year. It was 
composed at that time of over one 
hundred and forty subscribers, rep- 
resenting total assets well in excess 
of a billion dollars. Its affairs have 
been reasonably and efficiently ad- 
ministered, I believe. There were | 
occasional delays and possibly other | 
annoying occurrence, but the busi 
ness of handling war risk insurance | 





during World War II, particularly | 
for the broker, was so much simpler 
than it was in 1914-18, that there | 
was absolutely no comparison. 


Different Underwriters 


One of the questions that arises | 
quite frequently is whether or not it | 
is safe to place War Risk Insurance 
and Marine Insurance on the same 
shipment, with different sets of un- 
derwriters. I can only answer this 
by saying that it is not desirable. 
The first thought that comes to mind 
is that of the missing ship. Which 
set of underwriters would bear the 
loss? This question, I believe, arose 
possibly for the first time during 
World War I. Prior to that time 
war and marine, I believe, were al- 
ways placed together. During the 
War, however, with the establish- AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
ment of Government Bureaus and 161 William Street * New York 38, New York 
with the fluctuating rates in the CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
open market, shippers often found DALLAS OFFICE a Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
it cheaper from a dollars and cents corauinaanal OFFICE : 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 

A . s A PPCIN ORPER 2 8 i ct owas 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calitornia 
standpoint only, to shop their war WASHINGTON OFFICE . . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
risk around and place it at the low- 
est rate. We faced a somewhat simi- 
lar situation in World War Il, An association of 24 American capital stock fire, marine and casualty insurance companies 


; providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
(Continued on page 48) 








Direct Mail 


© Advertising 


From a Booklet prepared by the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 


IRECT MAIL ADVERTISING offers 
eerie special advantages to 
insurance agents. Probably the most 
flexible of all advertising media, it 
can be adapted to meet almost any 
agent’s requirements. For example, 
direct mail advertising can be made 
long or short, elaborate or plain. It 
can be sent anywhere, anytime, at 
rare or frequent intervals, It can be 
used to tell one story to this group 
of prospects and another story to 
that group. It can be used to boost 
sales on certain streets in one sec- 
tion or on all streets in all sections. 

Yet it is no panacea. It should 
never be expected to do the whole 
job. Instead, it should be considered 
as a worthy running mate—as an 
able companion—to the newspaper, 
radio, window display and other 
forms of advertising which the agent 
is using. As an integral part of a 
completely well-rounded advertis- 
ing program, good direct mail ad- 
vertising—well planned and well ex- 
ecuted—can do much to insure the 
success of any insurance agency. 

To sell the agent: Direct mail pro- 
vides an admirable vehicle for build- 
ing agency name and prestige; for 
explaining the agent's services to the 
community, and for maintaining the 
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agency name—an important adver- 
tising function for any business. 

To sell the value of accident and 
fire prevention: Every good agent 
recognizes his part locally in pro- 
moting prevention practices. A fine 
community record in loss prevention 
redowns to his benefit in a business 
way. 

To sell the many kinds of fire, 
casualty and surety coverages: This, 
of course, is the end purpose in any 
advertising—to sell the product. 
Direct mail is most economical in 
this respect because of its high selec- 
tivity and direct approach to the 
potential buyer. 

To educate and inform the public 
on insurance: Acceptance of a pro- 
duct or service implies a favorable 
understanding on the part of the 
public of that service. Too many 
people do not know or understand 
the public and personal services 
which the agents and their com- 
panies render for the good of all. 


Mailing Lists 


It is imperative that only real 
prospects receive your message. To 
send out mailings indiscriminately 
would kill the direct mail program 
before it had a chance to make good. 
The first important step in establish- 
ing your program, then, is the prepa- 


ration of a good list of live prospects, 
with names correctly spelled, exact 
titles, and the right addresses, Such 
a list will help you to sell more 
effectively, at a minimum cost. On 
the other hand, an old list, cob- 
webbed from disuse, inaccurate 
and full of deadwood, will not only 
waste your time and money, but will 
do more harm than good to your 
direct mail program. 

When you begin to prepare your 
mailing lists, consider first the best 
prospects right among your own pol- 
icyholders. Each policyholder who 
is not fully covered by your agency 
in regard to all his property insur- 
ance needs, is a logical target for 
your competitors. It must be re- 
membered that other agents in your 
own bailiwick are advertising via 
direct mail, just as you are. There 
is bound to be an overlapping of 
prospects, and unless you protect 
yourself you may lose an entire ac- 
count. The reputation of complete 
insurance service, which you have 
built up over past years in the name 
of your agency, can hardly hold 
up if your own customers are not 
properly sold. 

This mailing list will be the easiest 
to compile, but its results will be 
manifold. It will enable you to scan 
your current accounts periodically 
and methodically, so that you can 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Company Changes—from page |6 
Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Acme Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: Licensed 
January 14 with a guaranty fund of $70,- 
000 to write full coverage automobile 
insurance. Harry W. Brogdon is the 
attorney-in-fact. 

Consolidated Insurance Association, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed August 17 with 
surplus funds of $60,000 to write fire, 
extended coverage, accident and auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance. Con- 
solidated Trust Corporation is the at- 
torney-in- fact. 

National Automobile Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 
29 with surplus funds of $65,718 to write 
automobile liability and property damage. 
Elizabeth A. Gifford is the attorney-in- 
tact. 

Oak Cliff Insurance Underwriters, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed April 26 with 
surplus funds of $60,000 to write accident 
and health and automobile physical dam- 
age insurance. Earl F. Hayes is the 
attorney-in-fact. 

Pioneer Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed 
January 7. Pioneer Insurance Under- 
writers, Inc. is the attorney-in-fact. 

Secured Casualty Underwriters, Austin, 
Texas: Licensed March 29 with surplus 
funds of $51,250 to write accident and 
health and automobile physical damage 
insurance. Grogan Lord is the attorney- 
in-fact. 

Temperance Insurance Exchange, 
Walla Walla, Washington: Licensed 
February 16 with surplus funds of $1,000,- 
000 to write multiple lines. Insurance 
Exchange Corporation is the attorney-in- 
tact. 

Transport Indemnity Exchange, Des 
Moines, Iowa: Licensed August 11 with 
contributed surplus of $150,000 to write 
casualty insurance. 

Universal Automobile Insurance As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana: Licensed 
on September 28 with $50,000 surplus to 
write full coverage automobile insurance. 
Universal Underwriters, Inc. is the at- 
torney-in-fact. 


CHANGES IN TITLE 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Aegis Casualty Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: On July 28 this com- 
pany changed its name to Aegis Insur- 
ance Company. 

American Druggists’ Fire Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: On March 
31 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

American General Insurance Company 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
On September 28 this company changed 
its name to American Reliable Insurance 
Company. 

Coal Operators Casualty Company, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania: On June 7 
this company changed its name to Old 
Republic Insurance Company. 

California Compensation Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, California: In 
July this company changed its name to 
California Compensation & Fire Company 
following the absorption of its affiliate 
Great Western Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, San Francisco. 

Consolidated Insurance Co., Columbia, 
South Carolina: On March 23 this com- 
pany changed its name to Consolidated 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Direct Mail—from page 24 

see at a glance those clients who are 
only partially covered through your 
agency. Secondly, by selected mail- 
ings to these clients for additional 
business, you will gradually build 
up a greater premium volume within 
a concentrated group of prospects. 
In many instances, you will be able 
to write across-the-board coverage, 
thereby affording the maximum in- 
surance service to your best cus- 
tomers, 

Clients who are satisfied with the 
way in which you handle their ac- 
counts can furnish you with good 
leads to other prospects—to other 
members of their families, to friends 
and neighbors, to their own cus- 
tomers. Thus referred or recom- 
mended leads are invaluable and 
should not be overlooked when ‘nail- 
ing lists are being compiled. 

In addition to the reporting of ac- 
cidents, fires, law suits, and burg- 
laries or robberies, which can be 
well used to illustrate the need for 
different insurance policies, news- 
papers contain much useful data 
that can be followed up with direct 
mail advertising. In local papers, 
especially, new arrivals in town are 
given special write-ups. Real estate 
transactions, including transfers of 
residential, commercial and indus- 
trial properties, are prominently re- 
ported. Wedding announcements 
are always included. People are con- 
sidered important as news, and 
names and addresses are usually in- 
cluded in all stories. These leads 
should be clipped and added regular- 
ly to your mailing lists, with the 
proper cross-indexing. 

Local directories will be another 
source of new names for your mail- 
ing lists. These directories, which 
frequently are compiled both alpha- 
betically and by streets, will enable 
you to cover your entire territory, 
including homeowners, apartment 
dwellers, professional men and 
women, storeowners, and business- 
men. So, too, the telephone books, 
particularly the classified sections, 
will provide you with the names and 
address of almost everyone in your 
own and neighboring communities. 

From local municipal officials, you 
should be able to obtain lists of mar- 
riage licenses and building permits 
issued, and from the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau lists of car owners. The sec- 
retaries of civic and social organi- 


zations, some of which you will 
belong to yourself, may be willing to 
help you with membership rosters. 

Mailing lists can also be pur- 
chased from various concerns which 
make the compilation of such lists 
their specialty, Generally speaking, 
these lists will be larger and more 
extensive than necessary. If a major 
direct mail advertising campaign is 
being contemplated, professional as- 
sistance should be considered during 
the planning stages—it may be 
useful. 

The success of a direct mail ad 
vertising campaign will depend first 
on the mailing list, and secondly on 
the accuracy of that list. Names 
taken from your own recorcs of pol- 
icyholders can be checked and 
brought up to date regularly. Those 
lists compiled from directories or 
telephone books will have to be 
rechecked every time a new issue 
is published. The same holds true 
of lists made from public records. 

In between such dates of publica- 
tion, a check can be made during 
an ordinary mailing. If your direct 
mail piece is sent out under first 
class postage the Post Office will 
return any mis-directed mail if you 


include a return request with your 
name and address in the upper left- 


hand corner of the envelope. On 
third class matter, you can use a 
“return postage guarantee”. This 
will cost you the price of the return 
postage but it will be worth it to 
keep your lists up to date. With the 
proper instructions to the Post- 
master printed on your mailing piece, 
you can ask to be notified on Form 
3547 if the piece is undeliverable or 
if the addressee has removed. 

You can also check your entire 
mailing list with the Post Office 
for a small fee. In any event you 
should familiarize yourself with the 
Postal Laws and Regulations so that 
you can use the mails to best ad- 
vantage. Your own Postmaster is 
the best possible source of informa- 
tion in this connection. 

Periodically you can make use of 
a reply card, asking the prospect to 
verify the correctness of his name 
and address and to let you ‘know 
whether he wishes to continue to 
receive your mailings. 

Remember that when you send 
direct mail advertising to a prospect 
at his home address, he will probably 
see the envelope himself. Any error, 
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such as misspelling or an incorrect 
address, will be noticed and will mar 
the general effectiveness of the ad- 
vertising. 


Types and Timing 

The insurance agent who plans to 
use direct mail advertising as a 
means to promote new _ business 
and retain business already on his 
books can direct his planning along 
three channels : Continuous mailings, 
special mailings and emergency 
mailings. 

As the definition suggests, “Con- 
tinuous Mailings” are planned in 
advance to go out on a regularly 
scheduled basis, usually monthly or 
bi-monthly. The first step in this 
planning is, of course, the setting 
up of the mailing lists which may 
already be available, or have been 
prepared. Next, the selection of 
material for the mailings—and finally 
the actual mailing at the pre-deter- 
mined time. 

The alert agent maintains regular 
contact with his policyholders, not 
only with new business as the end 
in view, but also in order to hold 
present business and protect the 
accounts on his books from the 
inroads of competitors. This is 
where a_ well-planned continuous 
direct mail program can be of real 
value. Once begun it must be carried 
on faithfully—on schedule—not a 
hit-or-miss proposition. Do not ex- 
pect to be flooded with inquiries or 
orders as the result of any one 
mailing. Continuous, steady mail- 
ings are the ones that make the 
most lasting impressions and in the 
long run produce results. 


The Letter 

For best results, each folder sent 
out should be accompanied by a 
letter and a return card. (The triple 
mailing card, which combines these 
features, has been fairly successful, 
considering the lower mailing costs. ) 

Don’t try to have the mailing 
complete the sale. It seldom can be 
done. Try to intrigue the prospect’s 
interest sufficiently to look for fur- 
ther information. You will get more 
responses, and through personal 
follow-up, net a much = greater 
return. 

Try to write your own letter. It’s 
what you say, rather than how you 
say it, and your customers will 

[ (Continued on page 40) 
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HE TREMENDOUS GROWTH in 
eas of workmen’s com- 
pensation and disability benefit in- 
two decades 
with 
em- 


surance over the last 
testifies to the willingness 
which the insurance industry 
braces new concepts. The enormous 
extension of windstorm insurance 
coverage since World War II can 
likewise only be viewed with pride 
by those of us who are a part of the 
insurance industry. 


New Problems Rise 


Changed economic conditions and 
constant world progress give rise, 
literally daily, to new 
problems. Today, thousands of our 
citizens are faced with losses that 
arise from recurring floods. The 
entire nation is confronted with the 
possibility of widespread destruction 
that may occur as a result of the 
new atomic age. It cannot be denied 
that the insurance industry has al- 
ways approached all problems, no 
matter how substantial, with a spirit 
of cooperation and 
New forms of coverages have been 


insurance 


courageously. 


developed. Existing coverages have 
been broadened. Policy forms have 
constantly been improved. Although 
the flood and atomic insurance prob- 
lems seem difficult and insurmount- 
able, | am certain that a solution for 
these troublesome questions will ul- 
timately be developed by the in- 
dustry. 

Because I have devoted most of 
my business activities to automobile 
insurance, I should like to discuss 
the problems created by uninsured 
motorists. This problem has been 
with us from the day the first motor 
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car rolled off the assembly line. The 
production of millions of automo- 
biles each year has intensified the 
problem before us. 

So, for over a quarter of a century 
questions have been raised concern- 
ing the presence upon the highways 
of our country of the so-called “‘fi- 
nancially irresponsible motorist.” As 
long ago as 1927, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the Legis- 
lature saw fit to enact a compulsory 
insurance law. No other state has 
ever followed this lead. 

The term “compulsory insurance” 
has a public appeal. America has al- 
ways been a country of slogans and 
catchy phrases. “Compulsory In- 
surance” strikes the average layman 
as a simple, complete, reasonable and 
equitable solution for an involved 
social problem. In truth, it does not 
have any of these attributes, and, in 
fact, it is not really a solution at all. 
It affords less protection to the pub- 
lic than so-called voluntary methods. 
Let me point out some of its short- 
comings, 

First, compulsory insurance is far 
from a complete solution. For ex- 
ample, it cannot afford relief to those 
who are killed or injured by non- 
residents. This is a substantial num- 
ber. It has been determined that 
6% of the motor vehicle accidents 
in the State of New York involved 
automobiles registered in other 
States. 

Further, compulsory insurance 
cannot provide a remedy to persons 
injured or killed by drivers of stolen 
vehicles, improperly registered vehi- 
cles, nor by those whose insurance 
has been cancelled. Very recently 
testimony was presented at the an- 


nual compulsory insurance rate 
meeting in Massachusetts that in 
1954 were thousands upon 
thousands ef uninsured individuals 
operating motor vehicles on - the 
Massachusetts highways notwith- 
standing its compulsory law. 


there 


Aggravates the Problem 


It is also plain, from the Massa- 
chusetts experience, that compulsory 
insurance is not really a solution at 
all. Under a mirage of simplicity, 
it in fact aggravates rather than 
solves the problem. I say this be- 
cause it is undisputed that the com- 
pulsory law in Massachusetts tends 
to restrict or decrease the purchase 
of insurance other than the mini- 
mum coverages required by law. 
Such desirable coverages as pas- 
senger medical, guest coverage and 
excess limits are much more widely 
purchased in other states than they 
are in Massachusetts. It is my sin- 
cere conviction that the people of 
the State of New York, or of most 
any other state where a modern type 
of safety responsibility law has been 
enacted and where it is consistently 
enforced, have more overall protec- 
tion against automobile injuries than 
do the citizens of Massachusetts. 


The Realm of Politics 


Finally, there can be no doubt 
that compulsory insurance throws 
automobile liability insurance, auto- 
mobile liability insurance coverages, 
automobile liability insurance rate 
making, as well as the settlement of 
claims, into the realm of politics. To 
bring this point home let me refer 
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to the headlines in some of the lead- 
ing Boston papers for October 28th 
of last year. The Boston Evening 
Globe had a bold face headline read- 
ing, “Uproar on Auto Rates,” while 
that of the Traveler, in 
equally large print, read, “Row at 
Rate Hearing.” These are typical 
headlines that appear nearly every 
year following the hearing on the 
rates for compulsory 
which rates are required to be pro- 
mulgated annually by the insurance 
commissioner of the Commonwealth. 

The uninitiated may ask, how is 
the public harmed by insurance be- 
coming involved in politics? I sub- 
mit that the ultimate result of politi- 
cal rate making can be nothing but 
inadequate rates. Inadequate rates, 
in turn, can only result in insurers 
refusing to write the coverages in 
question and thus can lead to no 
other result than the state going 
into the insurance business. No state 
can require coverages to be carried 
and not provide a market where it 
can be purchased. Thus, state funds 
and the destruction of private in- 
dustry are inevitable. As is well 
known, history has demonstrated 
that government can never do any- 
thing as well or as cheaply as private 
enterprise. Why has this not hap- 
pened in Massachusetts? The an- 
swer to this query is two-fold. First, 
the companies have, until recently, 
been able to recoup their losses on 
statutory coverages through other 
unregulated automobile lines, and, 
secondly, there is considerable doubt 
as to whether, under the Massachu- 
setts constitution, state funds may 
be’ established by its legislature. 
Neither of these conditions 
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Boston 


coverages, 


two 


presently exist in the majority of 
other jurisdictions. Thus, in such 
other political rate 
making may well result in state 
funds and the destruction of private 
enterprise to the serious detriment 
of the public. 


jurisdictions, 


More Effective Solutions 


Because of these vital defects in 
compulsory insurance, the industry 
has found more effective solutions 
to the problem. Since 1924, safety 
responsibility laws have been passed 
in most states, The existence of this 
legislation upon the statute books 
has, without exception, resulted in 
greatly improved protection to the 
people of the enacting state by in- 
creasing to a marked extent the per- 
centage of insured motorists. As is 
true with every law, the effectiveness 
of these statutes varies directly with 
the vigor of enforcement. 

In some of the Canadian prov- 
inces, the safety responsibility laws 
have been supplemented with addi- 
tional suasive legislative provisions, 
and impoundment laws have been 
enacted. Such laws, in substance, 
provide for the impoundment of 
vehicles involved in accidents re- 
sulting in bodily injury or death or 
property damage in excess of a cer- 
tain stipulated amount, unless the 
driver or owner carries liability in- 
surance or can in some other man- 
ner give evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility. The evidence as to the 
effectiveness of such bills cannot be 
disregarded. For example, in the 
provinces of British Columbia and 
Manitoba such bills in a very short 
time increased the percent of insured 
vehicles to 95%. 


HENRY S. MOSER 
General Counsel 
Allstate Insurance Company 


Other alternatives have also been 
used. For example, in 1952 an Un- 
satisfied Judgment Fund Law, pro- 
posed by some segments of the in- 
surance industry, was enacted by the 
New Jersey Legislature. The law 
became effective April Ist of last 
year. From all of the evidence avail- 
able at this moment, the fund is 
working satisfactorily and _ effec- 
tively. The fund is supported by the 
insurance companies and the insured 
and uninsured motorists. At incep- 
tion, insured motorists paid $1 and 
uninsured motorists $3 while the in- 
surance companies paid one half of 
one percent of their bodily injury 
and property damage premiums. 


The New Jersey Fund 


The New Jersey Unsatisfied Judg- 
ment Fund assures to the citizens 
of that state that every claimant 
involved in an accident in the state, 
having a claim of $200 or more for 
bodily injuries or property damage, 
caused by the negligence of an unin- 
sured or otherwise irresponsible 
motorist, shall receive payment 
therefor. The guilty motorist is de- 
prived of both his driving privilege 
and his car registration until he re- 
imburses the fund for the payment 
made by it and furnishes evidence 
of insurance for the future. 

Paul J. Molnar, Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance of the State of New Jersey, 
in a recent address, dealt with the 
objection raised by some that the 
plan is inequitable in that the in- 
sured was required to pay $1 when 
the fund was established and may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Uninsured Motorist—Continued 


in succeeding years be required to 
pay annually sums not to exceed $1. 
Mr. Molnar said: 


“However, presently, the objection 
is not regarded as tenable in the light 
of the fact that for the very small 
extra expense involved the insured 
motorist gets, for the first time, 
protection against financial loss due 
to the negligence of the following: 
(1) Uninsured financially irrespon- 
sible New Jersey motorists. 
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(2) Uninsured financially irrespon- 
sible out-of-state motorists. (In a 
corridor state such as New Jersey 
this is a tremendous benefit. ) 

(3) Hit and run drivers. 

(4) Unauthorized drivers.” 


Protection against non-resident, 
hit and run drivers and stolen cars, 
of course, cannot be afforded by any 
compulsory law. 

In New York a different approach 
has been made. There, the insur- 
ance industry, at the instance and 
with the approval of Hon. Leffert 
Holz, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, recently developed a 
new endorsement. 

In brief, the plan involved the 
automatic broadening by practically 
all insurers doing business in the 
state, of outstanding New York 
automobile liability policies to pro- 
vide protection for the insured, mem- 
bers of his family resident in his 
household and guests riding in the 
insured car, for injuries caused by 
the negligence of uninsured mo- 
torists. This new coverage has been 
added to all outstanding policies 
without charge for the remaining 
term of such policies. On new pol- 
icies and upon renewal, after a spec- 
ified date, the coverage is made 
available by the stock companies for 
premiums varying from $2.50 to $3 
annually and a somewhat modified 
coverage is made available by mu- 
tual companies at a premium of $4 
annually. Let me first describe the 
stock form. 


First, the stock company coverage 
gives the policyholder, his spouse 


and dependents resident in his 
household, and any guest in the pol- 
icyholder’s car, the bodily injury 
protection >which they would have 
had if the uninsured motorist who 
injures any of them had been re- 
quired to, and did have, bodily in- 
jury liability insurance. Secondly, 
it gives the policyholder, such de- 
pendents and guests, substantial pro- 
tection against bodily injury in addi- 
tion to that which could be afforded 
by compulsory insurance, viz: Pro- 
tection against injuries caused by un- 
insured non-resident motorists, in- 
juries caused by the operators of 
stolen cars and by insurance dodgers, 
and against accidents occurring not 
only in New York but anywhere in 
the United States, 


Insofar as the policyholder, his 
spouse and dependents are con- 
cerned, the protection applies to 
them while injured in any automo- 
bile or as pedestrians. Guest occu- 
pants are covered while in or upon, 
entering or alighting from the in- 
sured automobile. 

Under the insuring agreement, the 
company agrees to pay all sums 
which the insured is legally entitled 
to recover as damages for bodily 
injuries from the owner or operator 
of the uninsured automobile. There 
is no requirement that the insured 
obtain a judgment against such un- 
insured owner or operator or that a 
judgment be returned unsatisfied. 
The insuring agreement goes on to 
provide, and this is a unique feature 
of the endorsement, that the question 
of the arnount of the damages sus- 
tained by the insured and the ques- 
tion of whether the insured is legally 
entitled to recover therefor shall be 
determined by agreement between 
the insured and the insurer. Human 
nature being what it is, it is inevi- 
table that disagreements as to these 
two points may arise. In that event, 
the endorsement provides that the 
matter or matters upon which agree- 
ment cannot be reached shall be 
settled by arbitration in accordance 
with the rules of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

Thus, this endorsement makes the 
existence of an unsatisfied judgment 
unnecessary as a condition precedent 
to payment. The companies feel 
that they have taken a long step 
forward in speeding up settlements 
between the insured and the insurer. 


Subrogation 


It is, of course, contemplated that 
the insurer making payment under 
the coverage shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the uninsured motorist 
responsible for the accident, the 
amount paid. We believe that under 
the safety responsibility law, such 
uninsured motorists will lose their 
driving privileges and registration 
plates until they reimburse the in- 
surers for the amount for which they 
were liable and furnish evidence of 
insurance for the future. 

The coverage issued in New York 
by the mutual companies differs 
from the stock form in two respects. 
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First, the coverage provides that in 
the case of an injury caused by an 
uninsured motorist, it shall be pre- 
sumed that such motorist was negli- 
gent and that the insured was not 
guilty of contributory negligence 
and, secondly, the amount of the 
damages, instead of being deter- 
mined by arbitration, is to be fixed 
by appraisal. The premium charged 
by the mutual companies for their 
form of coverage is $1 to $1.50 in 
excess of that charged by the stock 
companies. 

Two criticisms have been levelled 
against the New York coverage. 
One, that the plan makes the insured 
motorist pay for the losses caused by 
the uninsured and that this could 
be avoided through a compulsory 
statute and, two, that the coverage 
affords no protection to the non-car 
owning families. Let me pay my re- 
spects to these critics. However the 
new coverage contains many benefits 
that could not be possible under any 
compulsory law. For example, pro- 
tection against non-residents, pro- 
tection against stolen cars, protection 
for injuries sustained in accidents 
occurring beyond the boundaries of 
New York State as well as within 
the state, protection afforded even 
for injuries caused by insured mo- 
torists, if, for any reason, the carrier 
has a defense under the policy. The 
people of the State of New York 
thus get practically complete protec- 
tion for a negligible cost. It is to be 
remembered too that in the State of 
New York, under the voluntary 
method, a larger percentage of mo- 
torists buy medical passenger cov- 
erage and higher liability limits than 
do the motorists of Massachusetts 
under their compulsory system. Suf- 
fice it to say that, were compulsory 
insurance adopted in New York, in- 
sured might save pennies in cost but 
lose the equivalent of many dollars 
in protection. 

The second objection to the New 
York program is the fact that it 
affords no protection to the non-car 
owners or the members of their 
families. This is not quite accurate. 
The members of non-car owning 
families will be fully covered for any 
injuries sustained while passengers 
in insured automobiles. It is true, 
that they are not covered for injuries 
sustained as pedestrians. However, 
it must be remembered that any solu- 
tion is only relative and the number 
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Developments 





Present Status of State Regulation 


JOHN F. McALEVEY 


Counsel, Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters 


LTHOUGH SPECIFIC 
jurisdictions leave something 


to be desired, the state governments 
are doing a generally good job. The 
national pattern of regulation of the 
accident and health business is not 
only not inadequate but rather good. 
The individual state deficiencies 
which exist are di minimus when 
viewed in the light of the fact that 
this is a business conducted on na- 
tional lines. All of the larger 
companies strive to do business on 
nationally acceptable forms and by 
the utilization of standard proce- 
dures ,nationwide. The result of 
course is that the companies usually 
conform their operations in all states 
to the standards of the most de- 
manding state in which they are 
licensed to do business. 


More Adult Approach 


Constant improvement is always 
called for in the realm of human 
affairs. Further steps will no doubt 
be required. On the basis of past 
performance we can be assured that 
they will be taken. What is called 
for in the premises, | submit, is a 
more adult approach than has been 
evidenced in some quarters. The 
price we pay for democracy is, at 
times, an aggravating painstaking- 
ness. We should not, however, turn 
our destinies over to people in 
Washington who will promise to 
“make the trains run on time” with- 
out disclosing the price. 

Even the most cursory review of 
fifty years of state regulation of the 
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accident and health business reveals 
an active and continuing interest 
on the part of the various state 
regulatory officials. The Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
maintains for the benefit of its 
member companies a “Digest” of 
accident and health insurance laws 
and regulations. This book does not 
restate the laws or regulations. It 
contains only the briefest possible 
condensations together with a cita- 
tion to the applicable code, yet the 
main Digest volume requires five 
hundred pages to do this completely. 
In addition there is a section of pages 
giving the text of the basic regula- 
tory documents we consider gener- 
ally applicable whether or not 
specifically adopted here or there. 
A third section in the main Digest 
volume takes fifty pages to set forth 
the various amendatory state riders 
which are necessary to conform 
“uniform” national policies to vari- 
ous state deviations or requirements 
in addition to the norm.’ This is 
mentioned only because it points up 
the amount of detailed regulation to 
which the business is subjected.? 
The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, while quite 
extra-legal and without any enforce- 
ment machinery, has on at least one 
occasion acted resolutely in its own 
name to demand specific company 
reforms, including the 


discharge 


1 There are also three supplementary volumes 
to the main Digest book. These are of about 
two hundred pages each. They restate the 
requirements topically by type of policy rather 
than by jurisdiction. These do not contain any 
information not contained in the main volume. 

2 Both an analysis of all of the unique and 
detailed legislation and regulation in the state 
and any treatment of the voluntary policing 
mechanics of the A & H business are unfor- 
tunately outside the scope of this address. 
The activities of the two principal trade associa- 
tions in the accident and health field could well 
be the subiect of separate treatment. These 
are the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference in Chicago and the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters in New York. 


forthwith of specified personnel in 
companies found by an N.A.L.C. 
special committee to be guilty of 
systematic fraud and over-reaching 
in the conduct, some years ago, of 
the business of industrial accident 
and heaith insurance. 


Standard Provisions 


A Uniform Standard Provisions 
Law was drafted as a result of the 
1911 scandals and adopted by the 
Convention in 1912. This was en- 
acted into law in twenty-nine juris- 
dictions between 1912 and 1948. 

The 1912 Standard Provisions 
Law was a milestone in accident and 
health regulation because of its gen- 
eral acceptance in whole or in part. 
It was not, however, the first such 
recommendation. A bill containing 
standard provisions for health and 
accident policies had been recom- 
mended in 1909. The original 1912 
text as drafted by the special com- 
mittee was limited to “industrial” 
accident and health, that being the 
only area of abuse at the time. The 
word “industrial” was stricken in 
floor debate and the measure made 
applicable to all forms of personal 
accident and health. 

The portion of the 1912 Standard 
Provisions Law requiring the filing 
with the insurance commissioner of 
all contract forms for individual 
accident and health insurance was 
enacted in some form in forty-seven 
states * and the District of Columbia. 
In almost every state broad discre- 
tionary authority has been granted 


3 Proceedings, N.C.I.C., 1909 pp. 99 and 165; 
text on pp. 100-104. It does not show how 
many, if any, states enacted this measure. 

4 Alabama has no express requirement. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Your Advertising 
May Win 


An AWARD... 


in I.A.C’s awards program 
for agents and brokers! 


A bronze statuette and five honor 
certificates will be presented to the 
winners at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
June, 1956, 

You have until March 31, 1956 to 
submit a portfolio of your 1955 ad- 
vertising. Your entry will be judged 
by 5 distinguished authorities. Win- 
ning entries will be exhibited at 
agents’ conventions and meetings 
throughout the United States. 

Better send today for contest rules 
and entry blank. Why not use the 
handy coupon below? 


Willard S. Burt, Chairman 

1.A.C. Awards Committee 

1000 Asylum Avenue 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Please rush me complete 
information, including con- & 
test rules and entry blank. 


Name of Agency 
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the commissioner to ban forms which 
he determines to be not in the public 
interest. Many of the original stat- 
utes have been supplemented by 
a later N.A.I.C. recommendation 
known as the Accident and Health 
Regulatory Law.® 

Eventually the 1912 Standard 
Provisions Law outlived its useful- 
ness. Attempts were instituted in 
1943 to supplement it with an 
“Official Guide for the Filing and 
Approval of Accident and Health 
Policies.” Then, in 1947, the 
N.A.L.C. commenced a project of 
overhaul which culminated three 
years later in the Uniform Indi- 
vidual Accident and Sickness Policy 
Provisions Law. This has been 
enacted to date in forty-one jurisdic- 
tions and forms drafted under it are 
acceptable in all but two states.® 
As a necessary part of the work of 
drafting this new law the propriety 
of all of the standard provisions was 
reviewed. The cancellation provision 
received special attention. The com- 
missioners did not see fit to eliminate 
it but it was liberalized to the policy- 
holder’s advantage in that he too 
could cancel within a term after the 
first year and receive a refund.* 
A grace period provision was made 
obligatory. A time limit of three 
years was imposed. This latter 
denies to carriers the right to base 
a defense on misstatements in the 
application or to reduce or deny a 
claim on the grounds of pre-existing 
condition, once the policy has been 
in force for three years. This, of 
course, went directly to one of the 
major areas of legitimate complaint ; 
namely, that there had been no period 
in accident and health after which 
the contracts were in any way 
incontestable. 

The original 1912 Standard Pro- 
visions Law outlawed “fine print” 
and the 1950 Policy Provisions Law 
continued this salutary requirement. 
Both specify a minimum of ten point 
~ 5 Generally, the Commissioner may disapprove 
a form “if it contains provisions which are 
unjust, unfair, inequitable, misleading, deceptive 
or encourage misrepresentation.” Language of 
December, 1946. (Proceedings, N.A.I.C., 1947 p. 

6 Missouri and Minnesota, In the following 
states enactment has not yet occurred but forms 
drafted under the new law are acceptable to 
the department: Georgia, Louisiana (enacted an 
early draft), Mississippi, Montana, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah. In all other 
jurisdictions it has been specifically enacted. 


7 This was not possible previously. See Pro- 
ceedings N.A.I.C. 1921, p. 167. 


type throughout the contract and 
prohibit misleading emphasis. 

There were few legislative pro- 
posals between 1912 and 1947 but 
this is not from lack of attention. 
Many regulatory steps were taken 
which could be implemented without 
a specific statute. Almost every pro- 
posal heard today was considered at 
one time or another at an N.A.I.C. 
level. The fact that some proposals 
were considered and rejected does 
not preclude presenting them a 
second or third time, but prior 
study and disapproval, or prior 
suggestion and non-action, by regu- 
latory officials no less wise nor 
devoted than those in office today, 
is evidentiary. Some of the pro- 
posals have been for standard bene- 
fits in accident and health, for 
standard policies* and for limita- 
tions on limited policies.® 


Mail Order Companies 


Misleading solicitation of limited 
accident policies was the subject of 
action at various times. The activi- 
ties of unauthorized mail order 
companies specializing in such con- 
tracts were taken up with the Post 
Office Department of the Federal 
government. 


The particular problems of acci- 
dent and health reserves received 
national attention as required. As 
will be pointed out later, the same 
scholarly approach is being given 
new types of policies to prevent 
problems in the future. 

The transaction of an interstate 
business by a company which has 
not been admitted to do business in 
the jurisdictions in which business 
is being done, has been effectively 
reached by the Unauthorized In- 
surers Service of Process Act, 
another N.A.I.C. recommendation. 


8 Proceedings, N.C.I.C., 1916 p. 86; 1921 p. 
66; 1925 p. 160, 161. A Standard Form for 
Accident and Health policies was actually recom- 
mended by the Laws and Legislation Committee 
in 1917 (Proceedings 1917, p. 27 et seq.). The 
Committee expres the hope that every state 
would enact it but apparently few did. The 
draft was prepared with the assistance of the 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, the predecessor of the 
present Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. It may have been utilized as a basic 
form by the association thus making legislation 
unnecessary. Such a function for an insurance 
trade association was at that time quite legal 
without express statutory authorization. 

9 Proceedings, N.C.I.C., poe > 70; 1925 p. 
159 et seq.; 1926 p. 5. Limited policies were 
eventually subjected to uniform labeling require- 
ments by the “Official Guide,” 1943 to date. 
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This has been enacted in thirty-nine 
jurisdictions to date."° The remain- 
ing jurisdictions are being encour- 
aged to do likewise as this statute 
is one of the ones considered neces- 
sary to effectively delimit the area 
of authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission. In this same category 
also is the state Fair Trade Practices 
Act, recommended by the N.A.L.C. 
in 1947 and enacted in thirty-eight 
jurisdictions to date. Here it should 
be noted, however, that various 
versions of this exist and other 
jurisdictions have statutes of their 
own devising on the subject of trade 
practices." 





Adequate Authority 


The misunderstanding of the term 
to term nature of most accident a‘«d 
health insurance led the N.A.I.C. 
in 1952 to recommend to the states 
an administrative requirement that 





the provisions relative to contract | 
renewability be set forth on the first | 
page of the policy. Here it is| 
significant to note that the Acci-| 
dent and Health Committee of the 
N.A.1.C. assumed that as a matter | 
of law and without further legis- 
lative sanction the various commis- 
sioners have adequate authority 
under their general discretionary 
powers and approval statutes to 
require conformance with this quite | 
specific procedure.'* 


Other recent N.A.I.C. actions | 
have also proceeded on the basis of 
adequate general authority in the | 
commissioners to implement. An} 
“Official Guide for the Filing and | 


Approval of Accident and Health | 


10 Two additional states have statutes which 
are the legal equivalent. 


11 The hearing examiner in The Matter of 
Federal Lite and Casuaity Company F. T. C. 
Docket No. 6312, in an opinion and order on 
motion rendered November 16, 1955 found 
the number of states having the ‘“‘Model Bill” 
to be thirty-six and “‘in addition eight other 
states have laws which vary somewhat in 
language but which in the Hearing Examiner’s 
opinion adeyuately prohibit false, misleading or 
deceptive advertising of insurance, The re- 
maining states—Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Rhode Island and the District of Columbia do 
not... adequately regulate such advertising.” 

(Hier, F. at pp. 3 and 4). 

(For a thorough analysis of what the N.A.L.C, 
has done in the regulating of unauthorized 
insurers see “The Regulation of Mail Order 
Insurance” by George Kline, New York State 
Insurance Department 1949, 240 pp.) 


12 Only in Maine did the Attorney General 
advise the insurance department that a specific 
statute was necessary. he a result the N.A.I.C, 
procedure was put into bill form and enacted 
forthwith, (Chap. 87 Laws of 1953). 
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For February, 1956 


When an American salesman smashed 
his car in Bordeaux, he was desperate. 
He needed another car, in a hurry — 
and he wanted an American one. 

He heard he could get an American 
car in Geneva — if he could pay $3000 
in U. S. currency. He mentioned this 
to the insurance agent when he re- 
ported his crack-up. 

The next day he flew to Geneva, 
went to a bank — and walked out with 
3000 U. S. dollars! 

How come? His car was insured in 
America through his regular broker, 
by American International Underwrit- 
ers. AIU’s Bordeaux agents serviced 
the claim on the spot and their Paris 
office cabled AIU in New York. AIU 
deposited $3000 in Geneva the same 
day, to be released upon policyholder’s 
identification. 

On-the-spot service is simple—when 
you have a network as vast as AIU. 


The 
American 
who was 

ON THE SPOT! 


Boston 9, Mass 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Detroit 26, Mich 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
New Orleans 12, La 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Houston 2, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Seattle 1, Wash 


For the producer, handling foreign 
risks through AIU is equally simple. 
Specialists will tailor policies to your 
client’s needs, and to the laws of the 
foreign country concerned. Terms and 
language are American. Claims are 
paid ix the same currency as the 
premium. This includes U. S. dollars 
where local laws permit. 

Only 2% of American brokers in- 
clude such coverage in their portfolios. 
Yet this alert handful is harvesting 
millions annually in commissions. For 
American private investments abroad 
now top the 15 billion dollar mark, 
with 8% billion added during the last 
seven years! 

Remember, you don’t have to be an 
expert to handle foreign risks. Take 
them to AIU—and AIU is your expert. 
For full information and literature, 
write to Dept. C of the AIU office 
nearest you. 


American 
International 
Underwriters 


102 Maiden Lane 

148 State Street 

312 Barr Building 

Free Press Building 
.208 So. LaSalle Street 
831 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
2006 Bryan Street 

1619 Melrose Building 
Railway Exchange Building 
206 Sansome Street 
612 So. Flower Street 
811-814 White Building 
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Policies” was drafted in 1943.8 
This served to supplement the 1912 
Standard Provisions Law. The 
Guide was revised and expanded 
in 1945 and again in 1947. 

In December 1948 the 
Association of Insurance 
sioners adopted a 
Principles” for accident and health 
insurance, This established sixteen 
principles for the preparation of 
advertising and solicitation material. 
Generally, these endeavor to assure 


National 
Commis- 
“Statement of 





Will there be a 
vaccine against 
cancer? 

It may depend on you 


The other day scientists vac- 
cinated a horse with dead 
cancer cells from 56 human 
cancer patients. The horse de- 
veloped antibodies against 
cancer. These antibodies then 
killed live human cancer cells 
in a test tube. 

Will this vaccine stop cancer? 
Only research will find out. 
And research takes money. 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 











the use of fair, truly representative 
solicitation methods." 

During the development of the 
All-Industry bills consideration was 
given to accident and health rate 
regulation. It was considered un- 
necessary. For the most part com- 
petition is relied upon to keep rates 
in line in accident and health insur- 
ance. Nevertheless the commis- 
sioners have acted in concert to keep 
rates under surveillance. The rates 
charged must be filed and made a 
matter of public record in thirty- 
three states. Also in 1947 the 
N.A.I.C. recommended an A & H 
regulatory law which, inter alia, 
provides that “rates shall not be 
unreasonable in relation to the 
benefits provided.” This language 
appears in the statutes of seventeen 
jurisdictions. That this latter is no 
dead letter, even if difficult to ad- 
minister, is evident from subsequent 
special committee studies. Criteria 
for its implementation were recom- 
mended in June 1953. 

All of this leaves aside the extent 
to which regulation of the business 
of insurance generally affects acci- 
dent and health directly. This is 
appreciable.?® 


National Complaint Study 


Yet, even with a national regula- 
tory pattern thus complete, the state 
insurance commissioners have not 
relaxed. In June of 1954 the Acci- 
dent and Health Committee launched 
a national complaint study to provide 
a basis for future action. In June 
of 1955, the N.A.I.C. established 


13 op. cit, The “Official Guide” establishes 
criteria in the following respects among others: 
Policies with unusual exclusions, limitations, 
or reductions must be clearly labeled “This is 
a Limited Policy—Read it Carefully.” 
Protects the policyholder where medical at- 
tendance or eundioaneans to house is an eligi- 
bility requirement for benefits. 
Prohibits “reimbursement” type benefits. 
Prohibits the “identification” clause. 
Prohibits the “strict Ye oye clause. 
Protects the rights of the policyholder if 
coverage is excluded while in military or naval 
service. 
Prohibits the “chronic” disease exclusion. 
Provides that if a rider or endorsement re- 
duces or eliminates coverage, a signed accept- 
ance of the policyholder is required. 


14 The p: principles deal with the following types 
of advertising: 

Free inspection of policy. 

Equal prominence of large and small benefits. 

Reduced benefits at certain ages. 

Listing of diseases cover 

References to “No medical examination te- 


ike uired.” 

eferences to ‘ “generous” or 
“complete protection,” 
Exaggerations with respect to time in which 
claims are paid. 


“liberal”’ benefits 
and “full coverage.’ 


Coverage of pre-existing conditions. 

References to exceptions and reductions of 

coverage. 

15 J. Follmann, Jr. in “Accident and Sick- 
ness Insurance,” Universit of Pennsylvania 
pee Philadelphia 1954, Chapters XIII and 


four special committees or subcom- 
mittees to work on facets of accident 
and health regulation. One of these 
under Commissioner Gillooly of 
West Virginia has been charged with 
making a complete study of all 
aspects of the so-called “cancellation 
problem.” This despite reiteration 
of the propriety of a cancellation 
provision as recently as the 1950 
Uniform Individual Accident and 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law. 
This Committee has available to it 
for consultation a special industry 
committee under J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., general manager of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. The interim report of the 
committee at the N.A.L.C, meeting, 
concluded in New York last month, 
envisions a final report in June 1956. 
When it is completed it may well 
run to over one hundred pages, on 
the basis of present outlines, and 
constitute a definitive treatise on the 
subject complete with such recom- 
mendations for action as 
desirable. 

A second N.A.I.C. committee con- 
sists of one industry representative 
and one commissioner from each of 
the six zones of the N.A.I.C. The 
function of each of these pairs of 
committeemen is to analyze the 
adequacy of the statutes in each of 
the states in their respective zones. 
If they conclude that the statutes of 
any jurisdiction in their zone are 
inadequate to completely regulate 
the business of accident and health 
insurance in the public interest, they 
are to approach the commissioner 
and/or legislature of the state in 
question and make specific recom- 
mendations to close the gap. The 
accident and health trade associa- 
tions collaborated in assembling for 
the use of this committee a study 
of the present statutory situation in 
the fifty-two American jurisdictions. 
This was delivered on November 28, 
1955. Director Pansing of Nebraska, 
the chairman of this committee, 
regards the work of this committee 
as cardinal in divesting the Federal 
Trade Commission of jurisdiction 
over insurance advertising. A vigor- 
ous effort to complete the pattern of 
enactment for the required bills next 
year can be expected. 

A third committee, formed in June 
1955, is a subcommittee of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the N.A.L.C. 


seen 
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It was charged with developing a 
nationally acceptable advertising 
code for accident and health insur- 
ance. By way of demonstrating what 
can be done, this subcommittee has 
had twenty meetings since its ap- 
pointment. Its code was accorded a 
public hearing in New York on 
November 26, 1955. It was adopted 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at the De- 
cember meeting. An aspect of the 
proposal is that a new regular com- 
mittee of the N.A.I.C. will be estab- 
lished charged with the task of 
interpreting and implementing the 
code in the future. This will insure 
constant scrutiny of the subject by 
the N.A.L.C. as an organization. 
Also recommended by the Advertis- 
ing Code Subcommittee is a require- 
ment that a company file of all ad- 
vertising be kept in such a manner 
that it can be inspected by the In- 
surance department examiners on 
the regular triennial examination of 
each company.'® This applies also 
to agents and brokers. 

The fourth subcommittee is study- 
ing the appropriate level of reserves 
necessary for guaranteed renewable 
accident and health policies. This 
is headed by Superintendent Holz 
of New York and is working with a 
comparable committee of industry. 
This is a particularly good example 
of a timely approach to a potential 
problem. The sound and fury about 
short term policies has led many 
companies to experiment with varia- 
tions of the non-cancellable form. 
These are guaranteed renewable but 
the companies reserve the right to 
raise premiums by class. The objec- 
tive of the subcommittee is to de- 
velop at this time reserve formulae 
which will recognize the unique 
features of this type of contract yet 
reduce the likelihood that the com- 
panies will have to raise premiums 
in future years. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has also 
made several legislative recommen- 
dations within the past two years. 
It will no doubt make more when its 
current studies are concluded. 

It has been possible herein to 


_ 16 This is a potent regulatory weapon. Any 
finding by the examiners that in their opinion 
the advertising of the company has not measured 
up to the standards of the N.A.I.C. will become 
a matter of permanent public record in the report 
of the examination. In addition to this censure 
the examiners can demand a correction of the 
condition forthwith and keep the examination 
open until compliance is achieved. (To mention 
only one of many possibilities.) 
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The Credit Manager came up to the three standing there. 


The Executive V. P. takes control 


“But this—” the Production Manager was 
almost plaintive ““—would mean a complete 
retooling! We can’t fill this order with the 
setup we have!” 


“Isn’t that,” the Sales Manager thought, 
“just like an engineer?” Aloud he said, “Bob, 
I'll leave that worry to you. We've got the 
order, and it’s enough to use up our whole 
plant capacity!” 


“More than use it up!’’ The Production 
Manager sounded bitter. 


“Frankly, that’s what has me worried.” The 
Executive V. P. deliberately kept his voice 
level. No good stirring things up more than 
they were already. “If we accept this order, 
we've got to find more working capital—and 
I frankly don’t know where!” 


The Sales Manager was scornful now. 
“Here I expect opposition, not from you guys, 
but in Credit. Credit passes the account in a 
breeze! Harry says it’s insured already, and 
he’s putting in for more coverage, and—” 


“and he’s practically got it already!”’ The 
Credit Manager came up to the three standing 
there. “I’m having lunch with our American 
Credit Insurance Agent,”’ he went on, turning 
to the Executive V. P. “and I'd like to have 
you along. How about it?” 


“Wonderful, Harry!"” The Executive Vice 
President seized the straw and no longer felt 
that he was drowning in difficulties. 


“so you see, there’s not much point in our 
increasing the coverage, since we can’t take 
the order anyhow.” The Executive Vice 
President felt he was letting the American 
Credit man down soft and easy. 


The agent smiled to himself. “Well, Mr. 
Robinson—”’ he kept his voice judicially calm 
“have you considered your accounts receiva- 
ble as collateral for the working capital you 
need? You can, you know.” 


“Well, that’s true, but we'd need a lot of 
money—and for a pretty long time, too!” The 
Executive Vice President was not exactly 
dubious, but . . . 

“On insured accounts—and that would 
include your newest account, of course—you 
shouldn’t have any difficulty at all in raising 
all the money you'd need.” The American 
Credit Insurance man was very sure in his tone. 
“As far as the time goes, you can most likely 
arrange to use funds on a continuing basis. 
We've handled quite a few such arrangements, 
where the policy names the lending institution 
as the collateral beneficiary. Here’s how it 
works—” and he went on to outline a plan. 


The Executive Vice President was dubious 
no longer. He suddenly saw a way to give 
Production the tools it needed, to give Sales 
a go-ahead on the biggest account in company 
history, to give his company the biggest boost 
it ever had—and he felt once more in complete 
control of the situation. 


The story told above highlights only one of 
12 major benefits of Credit Insurance. For 
your copy of a new Broker’s File booklet 
containing important data for your files, write 
American Credit Insurance, Department 31, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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touch only on some of the highlights 
of N.A.I.C. consideration of Acci- 
dent and Health insurance. It is 
hoped that this brief resumé will 
provide some refutation of any im- 
plication that the Commissioners 
have been neglectful of the subject 
of accident and health insurance. 
The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has its short- 
comings but as a reflection of the 
collective conscience of the regula- 
tory officials it is a valuable and 
effective instrumentality. The gaps 
which appear in state regulation are 
the result of individual commis- 
sioners and various states failing to 
implement all recommendations 
promptly and fully. 

These omissions are more impor- 
tant as an Achilles heel through 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion can attempt a legalistic tour de 
force than they are as a practical 
matter when considering the ade- 
quacy of state regulation qua state 
regulation as many of us believe the 
Congress intended the phrase in 
Public Law 15. For the former 
reason, if none other, these sins of 
I sub- 
mit, however, that even granting 
these deficiencies the states collec- 


omission should be corrected 


tively have shown constant attention 
for the well-being of their citizens; 
are at present pursuing the subject 
avidly and are more than entitled to 
look their detractors in the eye. 





FTC RULING 


TRIAL EXAMINERS of the Federal 
Trade Commission have handed 
down initial decisions in the cases of 
two of the companies charged with 
misleading accident and health ad- 


vertising. They ruled the I.T.C. 
had failed to prove its charges 
against the American Hospital and 
Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, and held that, while the 
National Casualty Company, Detroit, 
had not misrepresented its policy pro- 
visions, it must hereafter “clearly” 
and “conspicuously” set forth any 
policy qualifications or conditions. 

The Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Omaha agreed to a consent 
order regarding the charges of mis- 
leading advertising of accident and 
health coverages brought by the 
Commission. The order is for settle- 
ment purposes only and does not 
constitute an admission of violation 
of the law by the company. It 
provides that the company must not 
misrepresent the duration, coverage, 
benefits or length of time benefits 
are paid. 


FAMILY DISEASES 


Some forms of heart disease and 
cancer, as well as diabetes and 
mental disease, have a tendency to 
run in families, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. New evi- 
dence of such tendency has recently 
become available from a study of the 
mortality experience of a large num- 
ber of life insurance companies from 
1935 to 1950. 

Mortality among these policyhold- 
ers who had two or more close rela- 
tives with heart disease acquired 
before age 60 was about 40 percent 
higher than that for standard risks, 
and most of the excess mortality was 
attributable to the high death rate 
from diseases of the heart and vascu- 
lar system. 

For those with a family history of 
heart disease who were also slightly 
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overweight or had a slight blood 
pressure elevation, the mortality was 
about 70 percent higher than the 
average, whereas among those free 
of the overweight or blood pressure 
impairment, the mortality was 
nearly 25 percent above the average, 
according to the experience of two 
companies. 

Among policyholders reporting 
two or more cases of cancer in par- 
ents or other members of the family 
under age 60, mortality from cancer 
was more than twice the average. 
Policyholders with even a single dia- 
betic at any age in the family experi- 
enced a mortality from diabetes 
nearly twice the average. 

The study also showed that mor- 
tality among the insured persons 
who reported two or more cases of 
mental disease in the family before 
age 60 was slightly above average 
for all causes combined, and was 
several times the normal for suicide, 
a fairly reliable index of mental dis- 
order. 

Other studies also provide evi- 
dence that persons with a good 
family history of longevity live 
longer, on the average, than those 
with a poor record of parental lon- 
gevity. 

“While the effect of family history 
on longevity is appreciable,” the 
statisticians observe, “it is neverthe- 
less small compared with the gains 
in longevity observed through the 
improvement in environment since 
the turn of the century.” 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


THE ADMINISTRATION HAS _ PRE- 
pared a health insurance program 
for submission to Congress. It is 
not expected to try for enactment 
of the Federal health reinsurance 
proposal sponsored the last two 
years but instead to seek a new 
program to accomplish the same goal 
of expanding health insurance. The 
Administration has pointed in the 
past to three areas in which it feels 
action is necessary: (1) coverage of 
catastrophic illness; (2) coverage 
of the rural population and employes 
of small businesses and (3) less 
expensive, more comprehensive cov- 
erage for older people. 
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Here YESTERDAY... 


Here TODAY. s 


Here TOMORROW... 


The man you know 
and trust 


Consult your insurance agent as 
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usually know when someone wrote it 
for you. And this usually causes 
them to shy away. 

If you were talking to the person, 
no one would have to tell you what 
to say. Of course, you would prob- 
ably use more words. So write it all 
down just as you would deliver it 
in person, and then cross out all 
unimportant statements. Keep on 
crossing out according to unim- 
portance until you get down to one 
hundred to two hundred words. A 
little ‘blending’ of the remaining 
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statements may be needed—and 
there’s your letter. 

Use a process for reproducing the 
letter in quantity, rather than a 
printed letter, Have the typewriter 
type match that on your typewriter, 
so that when the name and address is 
filled in it will match. Hand-sign the 
letters, and add a few pertinent 
words (such as “You really should 
have this, Bill!) for extra effec- 
tiveness. 


Why An Enclosure 


Perhaps you ask ‘Why an en- 
closure? Why can’t I tell the whole 
story.in the letter?’ Well, it has 
been discovered that people don’t 
like to read large blocks of adver- 
tising copy: they want to ‘come up 
for air’, Perhaps you have noticed 
that where an advertiser has a long 
story to tell, he usually breaks it up 
into little blocks and places them in 
various parts of the space. 

And so, as we have said, don’t 
let your letter exceed one hundred 
to two hundred words. Its function 
is to introduce you to the recipient ; 
tell him you have something of 
especial interest to him, and, perhaps, 
add a few brief highlights. End by 
saying “The enclosed folder gives full 
details. Read it, and then phone or 
write me your reaction.” 

The folder can present your 
proposition more attractively, phy- 
sically, than you could possibly do 
in a letter. The folders furnished by 
your companies employ special paper 
stock ; a variety of type faces; color 
and illustrations. 

Printed sales material should 
never be enclosed with a policy or 
bill covering some other form of 
insurance unless the subjects are 
related (e.g. fire and rent ; household 
furniture insurance and a household 
inventory). Otherwise the recipient 
will say “He can’t even wait until 
I get this paid for!” 

Next to a letter with an enclosure, 
best direct mail results are obtained 
through the three-fold mailing card. 
It endeavors to combine the best 
features of the letter and the folder, 
and also has a return mailing card 
to stimulate action. Since only one 
and one-half cents postage is re- 
quired to mail such a piece, some 
agents who had been sending the 
usual direct mail under three-cent 
postage, now put a penny stamp on 


the return card, and get just as many 
responses at a saving of one-half 
cent per piece. 

Where a return card is used, some 
people employ the Return Postage 
Collect Permit. Whereas this is 
undoubtedly more effective than 
leaving it to the recipient to pay the 
return postage, many report that the 
use of postage stamps is well worth 
the cost. It seems that many people 
hate to throw away unused postage, 
and hence respond. 

No one way is ‘best’ nation-wide. 
Experiment, and learn for yourself. 
Send an equal number without re- 
turn postage; with the return post- 
age collect, and with the return 
postage prepaid. Check your returns 
and know which is best for you. 

Real effort should be made to 
follow up these regular monthly 
mailings; (1) By personal or tele- 
phone calls on the most likely, or 
“cream” prospects, for the insurance 
featured. (2) By assigning certain 
names each month from the mail- 
ing list to agency principals and 
solicitors. 


Special Mailings 


The time comes when the insur- 
ance producer who is going after his 
full share of business wants to pro- 
mote a special or timely coverage to 
a selected group. This is when he 
gets out a “special mailing” which 
will be all the more effective because 
of the background he has established 
through his general mailings. If his 
mailing lists have been carefully 
prepared and indexed he can now 
break them down for special mail- 
ings, whether they be to women, 
business men, or club members. 

Go through your files from 
“Aaron” to “Zephyr.” Survey and 
analyze each account and prepare a 
presentation of insurance carried and 
additional coverage recommended. 
Write a personal, hand signed letter 
and mail it shortly in advance of a 
specific policy renewal date. Pave 
the way not only for the renewal but 
new business as well. 

Many local insurance agencies are 
also in the real estate business. 
Some organizations have separate 
real estate departments of varying 
size. Oftentimes real estate clients 
are overlooked as insurance pros- 
pects. Many agents have found it 
profitable to send insurance solicita- 
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tion letters to such prospects in 
order to acquaint them with the 
complete insurance facilities also 
available through the same office or 
organization. 


Mailings to Women 


Too little attention—speaking of 
direct mail—has been paid by agents 
generally to the possibilities of sell- 
ing insurance to women in the homes. 
True enough, the man of the family 
usually places the insurance, but 
wives, mothers and sisters are often 
consulted. And they often have their 
own ideas on the subject. Their 
feminine interests also make them 
excellent prospects for direct solici- 
tation of lines such as: jewelry and 
furs, wedding presents, silverware, 
personal effects, household furniture 
and fixtures and other “personal” 
lines. Many agents now follow the 
practice of selling the women direct 
on insurance that affects the home 
and themselves personally. Woman's 
intimate knowledge of the cost of 
everything that goes into making a 
“Home, Sweet Home” ; her pride in 
her possessions and her sentimental 
interest in the home, are only a few 
of the appeals which may be used 
to gain favorable action. 

In consideration of the fact that 
home values are often under-insured, 
women can be the deciding factor in 
correcting this situation. Women 
know far better than their men-folks 
what replacement costs mean. When 
you discuss adequate insurance to 
value you will do well to get the 
women of the household into the 
picture. Letters and direct mail 
literature will find a_ profitable 
audience among them. 


Emergency Mailings 


Direct mail can do a job for you— 
if you can’t do it in person—in con- 
nection with any insurable mis- 
fortune which occurs in your trading 
area, such as a large residential fire, 
explosion or burglary. 

To get the benefit of “impact,” 
direct mail application to such occur- 
rences should be prepared in ad- 
vance. Have a letter ready against 
the day when there will be a large 
residential fire loss, a burglary, an 
explosion loss or any other insurable 
loss in your trading area—a different 
letter for each hazard. It is possible 
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STILL GOOD FOR YOU... 


GOOD FOR YOUh 
POLICY HOLDERS 


In 1912 James Scott 
Kemper wrote the 
following eight 
standards of doing 
business for 
Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company: 





Provide the best protection 
Reduce costs 


Promptly adjust and pay every 
honest loss 

Study accident causes and guard 
against recurrence 


Collect rates that are adequate 
and equitable 


Provide full statutory reserves 


Build adequate surplus, returning 
the balance of the premium to 
policyholders in the form of 
dividends 


Limit membership to those willing 
to cooperate in this program. 


In 1956 the Kemper organization is still following 
those precepts believing that they are... 


GOOD FOR POLICYHOLDERS e GOOD FOR AGENTS 


If you are interested in joining the 6000 agents who benefit from 
representing an organization that does business in this way, write 
N. C. FLANAGIN, Executive Vice President, Home Office. 
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L\meucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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to prepare such letters in advance 
and still have them look spontaneous, 
by using an opening reading, for 
example, “Doubtless you know about 
the serious burglary loss which just 
occurred to a home-owner in your 
neighborhood. We don't know 
whether the loss was covered by 
insurance, but the thing which inter- 
ests you and me is, would you be 
protected if it’s your turn next? 
etc., etc.” 

When your letters are ready, 
“keep your ear to the ground” and 
act quickly when the opportunities 
arise. All you will have to do is 
address envelopes to everyone you 
know in the afflicted area—especially 
those of your customers who don’t 
have that form of protection—seal 
and stamp them, and rush them to 
the post office before the furor cools 
down. To encourage immediate ac- 
tion, your letter should end with 
“Phone me immediately and such 
protection will be binding right from 
this minute.” 

The area to be covered by your 
letters depends upon the seriousness 
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of the misfortune. For the average 
case, the effectiveness of your effort 
will fall off considerably beyond an 
area comprising two blocks in each 
direction from the scene of the 
incident. 

And so there are just three things 
to remember. Have your letters 
ready in advance; act immediately 
when the occasion arises; and send 
them only to persons in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the incident. We 
know an agent who has used this 
idea regularly for years, and he says 
there has not been a single case 
where a mailing failed to show a 
profit. 


Test Mailings 

The most successful users of direct 
mail advertising recognize the neces- 
sity of test mailings from time to 
time. A test usually consist= of a 
series of limited mailings under 
nearly identical conditions, but with 
various factors changed. 
stance, you may 


For in- 
wonder whether 


first class mail is advisable, and if 
third class postage would be suffi- 
cient. The way to find out is to mail 
twenty-five or fifty letters each way 
to the same type of prospects, then 
weigh the replies as to quality and 


quantity. 
conclusive 


Such a test cannot be 

unless a fairly large 
number of mailings is used and the 
test repeated at intervals. 

Another reason for testing is to 
get out of a rut, to see if a different 
way of typing the letter, a different 
kind of enclosure, a startling new 
picture, a fresh treatment of subject 
matter, won't result in more atten- 
tion value, better response, more 
interviews being obtained. 

Here are some of the questions 
that even experts can’t answer, ex- 
cept by test mailings, followed by the 
preferences expressed after repeated 
testings : 

Which class of postage is the most 

effective; first, or third? (71% 

favor first class). 

Is stamped or metered mail better ? 

(72% favor stamps). 

Which salutation is most effective ? 
favor personalized fill-in; 

% favor a headline only; 18% 
find an impersonal salutation, Dear 
Friend etc., satisfactory). 

What length letter is desirable? 
(82% say one page). 
Which reproduction method is pre- 


ferable? (36% say multigraph; 
26%, individual typing ). 

Which type of reply material is most 
effective? (66% say business reply 
card, 34% favor reply envelopes). 
Is a letter more effective w.th or 
without a folder enclosed? (85% 
favor an enclosure ). 

What is the most effective method of 
addressing? (51% say individua ly 
typed; 34% addressograph plates ; 
8% hand addressed; 7% 
envelopes ). 


window 


The experts warn, however, that 
one test does not give you a per- 
manent answer. Conditions change 
seasons affect results, financial tides 
ebb and flow. Never take anything 
for granted. Don’t even trust your 
own experience. What happened in 
the past is only a guide post on the 
right road, not the road itself. Test 
everything, even the ideas that seem 
sure to fail.” 

If insurance could be sold by mail 
exclusively, there would be no need 
for agents or brokers. Direct mail, 
therefore, should be assigned the role 
of door-opener, It should be com- 
missioned to warm up the prospect, 
so that you can follow through with 
a demonstration of your ability to 
serve the insured. If you think that 
this relegates direct mail to an in- 
significant side line position, just try 
this test. Send direct mail to fifty 
prospects at least ten days before you 
call on them. Then make fifty “cold 
turkey” calls. You will sense the 
difference. Direct mail will at least 
save your time, save one or more 
personal visits usually necessary to 
explain your mission, tell about your 
business and facilities, before you 
swing into your sales talk. 

If you fail to follow up your direct 
mail you are just shooting arrows 
into the air, without any knowledge 
of whether you have hit the target, 
without claiming any of the rewards 
which must surely follow the use 
of a correctly conceived and properly 
conducted campaign. 


What Percentage Returns? 

Agents often ask what percentage 
of return they may expect from 
direct mail. Many are surprised to 
learn that even in the selling of 
commodities that can be successfully 
sold through the mail alone, 20% 
would be considered phenomena! 
2% may be average. Too many in- 
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surance agents are like the fellow 
who complained that he sent out 
1000 letters and got only 999 replies 

no direct mail ever bats 1000%! 

Remember, too, that your selling 
is a long term proposition. Insur- 
ance isn’t something we buy every 
week at the corner store and use 
every day like a cake of soap. 
Policies are issued for one, three or 
five years ; and once the sale is made, 
your opportunity is gone until the 
time of renewal offers a propitious 
moment to introduce an added 
amount, or additional forms of pro- 
tection. If you have performed a 
faithful service, analyzed the cus- 
tomer’s coverages and sold him 
what he needs and can afford to 
buy, your customer is out of the 
market until financial circumstances 
change very materially or his prop- 
erty is sold or remodeled. You 
must nevertheless, service the ac- 
count and keep him aware of the 
need for consulting your agency 
whenever changes occur affecting 
his insurance. 


How Much to Spend 


At first blush it would seem hope- 
less to say, arbitrarily, how much 
you or any other agency should 
spend, or invest, in direct mail or 
any other form of sales promotion. 
There is no question that you have 
to invest money to become known as 
the insurance man in your com- 
munity, and direct mail is one 
important way to invest for that 
purpose. 

A factor which can readily affect 
your advertising expenditure is the 
age of your agency. If it is one of 
long standing, favorably known 
through years of personal contacting 
and advertising, it may need only to 
maintain its position. On the other 
hand, the new agency, or new owner- 
ship of an established agency, has 
its problem of establishing a name, 
or the names of the new owners and 
demonstrating that it can handle the 
business as reliably as older estab- 
lished agencies. Such an agency 
might wisely decide on heavy and 
continuous mailings for the first few 
years. 

The agent who is planning to use 
direct mail for sales promotion and 
agency prestige must have faith— 
must believe in it. He must know 
that it is not possible to spend ten 
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Guess what? We're running a quiz show right 
here in the office! Well, not exactly, but 
it's sort of. It's that PLM S—-year fire policy 
Mr. L's been so busy with these past weeks, and 
I have, too, and anyway it was little me who 
thought of it and oh, dear, I'm getting 
kind of mixed up. What I mean is, I was typing 
up a PLM 5—year policy the other day and sud- 
denly I said: "Look, Mr. L, the net cost per 
$100 premium is just $64. We've .. . we've 
got our own $64 question!" "By George, Ellen," 
said Mr. L, "you've got something there. I can 
use that idea in selling that PLM 5-year 
policy. Good girl!" Of course, it wasn't 
really anything I did—but I am enjoying those 


chocolates! 


MR. LOCAL AGENT 


Are you writing your share of those money-saving 5-year 
policies? PLM offers them for both fire and extended 
coverage (where State laws permit). As you well know, 
they can save you time, trouble and expense in soliciting 
renewals. And a file of long-term policyholders in your 
office can be a good business backlog for you. Why not 
write us for full information about a representation. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


stuROT AS twE Onn 


on aed 1695 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 
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dollars for postage stamps and ex- 
pect to get rich, he must: keep 
everlastingly at it. Direct mail is one 
of the oldest forms of modern adver- 
tising; its principles are firmly 
established, and if pursued intelli- 
gently for a period of years, it will 
bring results, but not necessarily in 
traceable dollars. 

If two agents, equal in every way 
in the same community, were pitted 
against each other for a period of five 
years, one carrying on an intelligent 
direct mail campaign for that period 
and the other doing nothing of that 
nature, at the end of the period there 
would be no comparison between 
the two agents. The one who had 
used direct mail would have the 
confidence of the community, the 
volume of business, be held in far 
higher regard by his companies and 
would be considered the up and 
coming, worthwhile business man of 
the community. Direct mail would 
have paid its way handsomely. 

To sum up advertising expendi- 
ture, surveys and actual field obser- 
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vation indicate that any agency can 
wisely spend from 5% up on its 
direct mail, depending upon the 
problems and conditions existing in 
the agency at the time. Each year a 
review of the situation in the agency 
would determine whether to appro- 
priate a larger or smaller amount for 
the purpose. 


Maybe the world will beat a path 
to your door for insurance, but the 
close similarity of the “product” and 
the directly competitive nature of 
its sale and servicing would indicate 
that money invested in putting the 
postman to work for you would be 
wisely spent. 


‘From the booklet, “Direct Mail Selling for 
Insurance Producers,’ prepared by the Insurance 
Advertising Conference and reprinted by per- 
mission of the Conference. 





HITS COMPULSORY 
INSURANCE 


“IN AN EFFORT TO SOLVE the finan- 
cially irresponsible motorist prob- 
lem, there’s a spreading notion that 
compulsory insurance is the solu- 
tion,” Norris C. Flanagin, executive 
vice president of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company and of 
American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, told a recent meeting of the 
companies’ agents. 

“While it might seem like a 
businessman’s paradise to have a 
law that will compel the public to 
buy his product, the idea of out-and- 
out compulsory insurance is obnox- 
ious to us because it is unfair, 
expensive and unworkable. 

“Voluntary insurance can do the 
job,” he said, “if we have maximum 
traffic law enforcement and a 
strengthening of existing financial 
responsibility laws.”’ 

Flanagin said that compulsory 
insurance brings with it a host of 
expensive paperwork for motorists, 
insurance agents and government, 
bureaucratic routines, complications 
and congestion at licensing time and 
government-made insurance rates 
that would be costly and unaccept- 
abie. 

“In the long run,” he asserted, 
“the public would suffer under com- 
pulsory insurance because it would 
provide an opening to that small 
but dangerous group that has as 
its ultimate goal the socialization 
of industry.” 


The problem of the financially 
irresponsible motorist is a serious 
one, Flanagin said. 

But some of the proposed solu- 
tions are unrealistic, undemocratic 
and inequitable because, as under the 
unsatisfied judgment fund proposal, 
the cost for protection against the 
irresponsible motorist must be borne 
by those motorists who demonstrate 
financial responsibility. 

“If we are to build up the per- 
centage of insured motorists to a 
satisfactory level,” he said, “the only 
fair solution is a strengthening of 
financial responsibility laws.” Lum- 
bermens and American Motorists 
endorse what is known as the “equal 
responsibility amendment.” 

Under the equal responsibility 
proposal each driver would be re- 
quired to carry a certificate at all 
times showing that he is able to 
pay—either through private re- 
sources, through posting a bond or 
through adequate insurance cover- 
age—for accidents he might cause. 

“Each individual, however, should 
be given his freedom of choice to 
establish financial responsibility in 
any way he sees fit—as long as he 
meets the requirements,” Flanagin 
declared. 

“He can purchase insurance pro- 
tection if he desires, but he should be 
permitted also to post a bond as 
an alternative or be allowed to 
forego insurance coverage if he 
wishes and if he has enough assets 
of his own.” 

Police officers would have the 
right to see the financial respon- 
sibility certificate at any time, just 
as they now have the right to see 
a driver’s license. Any motorist who 
drives without first establishing 
financial responsibility would be 
subject to a fine, a jail sentence or 


both. 


Flanagin said that although the 
problem of compensating victims of 
automobile accidents is an important 
one, it is even more important to 
keep the accidents from happening. 
“Each year, automobile accidents 
cost the public more than $4 billion, 
and still the carnage goes on,” he 
said. “Our companies, along with 
other interested groups, are taking 
definite steps to help solve this 
problem through engineering, educa- 
tion and enforcement.” 
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EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTMENTS 


Cap P. THURMAN, formerly a state 
agent for the America Fore Group, 
has been named Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kentucky. 

Robert E. Marshall has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the New 
York Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board and will assume the 
duties of that office following the 
retirement of Henry D. Sayer on 
January 26 after a tenure of fifteen 
years. Mr. Marshall is at present 
administrative deputy to the chair- 
man of the New York Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


POLICY ERRORS 


LOUISIANA, THE ONLY STATE which 
audits every casualty insurance pol- 
icy, last year found some seventy 
thousand errors out of 924,337 pol- 
icies reviewed. 

George Menefee, chairman of the 
Casualty and Surety division of the 
Louisiana Insurance commission, 
explained that there were “substan- 
tially” more than seventy-thousand 
errors, But officially, he said, the 
word “error” is used only when 
a mistake is of size or nature to 
justify stamping the policy “viola- 
tion” and returning it to the com- 
pany for correction. 


Minor Errors 


If there is some minor error in 
addition, he explained, the policy 
is approved. But if there is a size- 
able error in premium, or any error 
at all in rates or information, the 
policy goes back immediately. 

If the violation is not corrected, 
the commission can suspend the 
company’s license to do business in 
Louisiana. 

Roughly the same rules apply to 
policy “endorsements,” of which 
the division last year checked 392,- 
000 and found 24,600 violations. 

The division also audited some 
195,000 policy cancellations and 
found 8,100 in error, and answered 
more than five-thousand requests 
for details of coverage on individuals 
or firms. 

The chairman estimated that his 
division last year handled, in all, 
more than 1,774,000 pieces of mail. 
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YOU are the right man! 





FOR QUALITY p, 
ROPERTY INSURANCE SEE Your HOMETo 
WN AGENT! 


This latest Home Insurance 
Company advertisement does more 
than stress the importance to car 
owners of the right insurance . . . 
It emphasizes equally that to get 
the best protection, they must 
see the right man. 
This ad tells them that the right 
man is YOU. It tells them why. It 
can direct good automobile 
business to your agency—if you 
cooperate. 
Another expert—ready to assist 
your agency in any way he can— 
is your Home fieldman. Just 

1 on him, 





Don't Be An Expert 


THE SALESMAN CHARMED ME by his 
humility. He didn’t know it all. He 
was willing to ask questions—and to 
listen. I knew within fifteen minutes 
that he was something special. 

Later on | learned how special : he 
is the vice president in charge of 
sales for his firm, an international 
concern with a business running into 
millions of dollars a month. And 
here he was, making a sales call 
which I was privileged to hear. 

During the course of the week he 
spent in town | came to know him 
well. I learned his secret. It is this: 
Don’t be an expert. 

A good many salesmen, he told 
me, the minute the bird of success 
perches on their shoulders, become 
experts. They cease to be salesmen. 
They become pundits. They act as 
if the wisdom of the ages had settled 
on their brows. 

“That’s when they ought to watch 
out,” he said. “That’s when they 
are in danger.” 

“I think that the thing which 
saved me from this fate,” he said 
at lunch one day, “was a blotter 
which a printer in our neighborhood 
got out. One day after | had made 
a sale of which I was especially 
proud, I found it on my desk. There 
was nothing intentional about its 
being there—but I will always think 
that one of the gods who look after 
me had something to do with it. 

“Here—let me show it to you,” 
said he, producing the fateful docu- 
ment and putting it into my hand. 

I read this: “An Expert is an 
Ordinary Guy who is a long way 
from Home.” 

I had, of course, read this defini- 
tion of an expert before, and so have 
you. But it never occurred to me 
that it applied to a salesman, so I 
asked him about it. 
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“The minute a salesman begins to 
pretend to give counsel to his pros- 
pect,” he said, “he is doomed. As 
a salesman his job is to serve, not 
advise. Let him be humble. Let 
him be a learner, not a teacher. If 
his advice is asked, let him give it, 
but never let him set up shop as 
an infallible individual who knows 
the answers to all problems.” 

| think that there’s a lot of com- 
mon-sense in what this salesman says 
—be content to be a salesman, and 
don’t strive to be an expert. 


Be Careful of Chairs 


A SALESMAN I KNOW—really a top 
man—refuses to have a chair in his 
office. 

“Chair seats have defeated more 
salesmen,” he will tell you, “than any 
other one thing.” 

Which seems to call for an ex- 
planation and this he will give, in 
these words: 

“Salesmen are prone to sit—in 
their own offices. And no salesman 
ever made a sale sitting in his own 
chair. The secret of success in sell- 
ing is covering a territory, instead 
of a chair bottom.” 

There’s logic there, there’s wis- 
dom there—but not on a chair! 


Watch Your Words 


THIs GIRL, still in her twenties, is 
one of the most successful sales- 
people in her town. She works in a 
department store. She is headed for 
a buyership. Her boss was telling 
me about her. 

“She has a special magic,” said he, 
“that she exerts on her customers.” 

“What magic is it?” I inquired. 

“The magic of words,” he ex- 
plained, and told me: 


She studies the effect of words 
on her customers, She tells them 
what they want to hear. She is 
apparently casual about it, but her 
most artless conversation is filled 
with selling punch. 

“| think in her spare time she 
rehearses her sales talk,” said he. 

What’s wrong with that? I asked 
myself. 


Act It Out 


THE DEPARTMENT HEAD of a large 
retail store told me that of the 
twenty-five men and women in his 
department, one youngish woman is 
the only one who is certain to go 
to high places. 

“Why do you say that?” I asked. 

“Because only she, I think, has the 
right concept of her job.” 

“Interesting. Tell me more.” 

“Well she alone prepares before- 
hand for all the eventualities of 
selling.” 

The eventualities of selling?” | 
repeated. “That is an interesting 
phrase. I never heard it before.” 

“T never used it before,” said he, 
“but do you get its meaning?” 

“T am sure I do—the things which 
may and can and almost certainly 
will happen during the course of the 
sale.” 

“That’s right. And she prepares 
for them.” 

“But how?” 

“By rehearsing them in her mind 
when she isn’t busy with customers.” 

Then I learned that this girl 
practices what is now known as 
role-playing. She pretends that cer- 
tain things are happening to her— 
customers raising certain objections, 
saying certain things. She enacts the 
situations of selling, then handles 
them. 

It’s a good habit for any salesman 
to form—role-playing. 
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IT’S WISE TO MERCHANDISE 


Some people require a “luxury” suit; others can wear a standard garment. 

Successful clothing salesmen “size up” each customer and then fit his individual needs. 
With this tested technique, prospects become customers with profitable regularity. 

In selling insurance American Agents do precisely the same thing with 

the help of The American Family Protection Plan. They find this flexible Plan 
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complete accounts of insurance. 


The American Family Protection Plan saves hours of selling time—adds to 
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to adequate coverage via simple, down-to-earth explanations and dramatic 
illustrations. It offers a prospect an individualized protection plan 

designed with his needs and means in mind. 


Find out how you can produce more and earn more with this proven method 
of selling insurance. Mail the coupon below for your free copy of 
The American Family Protection Plan booklet. 
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Marine War Risk—from p. 23 


chiefly brought about by the estab- 
lishment of the subsidized British 
Government War Office, whose 
rates were very much lower than 
the commercial markets of the 
world. I think I am safe in saying 
that the great bulk of the cargoes 
carried to and from Great Britain by 
any flag was insured with that gov- 
ernment. Now as the British Gov- 
ernment did not write marine insur- 


ance, the problem of the missing ship 
was a very live one on both sides. 

In addition to the risks directly 
covered by the war risk policy, there 
are many other perils which are the 
outgrowth of war conditions but 
which must be borne by the marine 
underwriter. 

Unfortunately, innumerable acci- 
dents, some of them resulting in total 
losses of very fine ships and cargoes, 
occurred due to the extraordinary 
hazards of wartime navigation. In 
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A good turn (one that will give you a good return) is to promote the 
safety of your insureds and your community. It’s easy with the 
Zurich-American Safety Zone Program. 


The Safety Zone Program will help you get new commercial 
risks, as well as improve such risks and hold them against competi- 
tion. And it will help you get good publicity, build public good will, 
and extend your circle of contacts—which in turn will help build 


your business. 


You’re a double winner with Safety Zone. You get the lift that 
comes with doing a good turn; and you get an advantage over your 
competitors. The Zurich-American field man will gladly help you 
get into the winning circle—the one with the SZ in the middle. 
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this connection I would like to point 
out that there will be casualties from 
time to time that raise controversial 
points, as to whether they fall within 
the scope of the marine or war pol- 
icy. Fortunately these cases are 
somewhat rare. 

A collision between a merchant 
ship and a war vessel may or may 
not be a war loss. It would depend 
on whether or not the war vessel 
was engaged in a warlike operation. 
For instance, destroyers in the 
course of patrolling the seas in 
search of enemy submarines, war 
ships convoying merchantmen for 
protection and, if necessary, combat, 
are engaged in warlike operations. 
So also is a warship on a warlike 
operation while she is proceeding to 
her station under orders to take up 
convoy escort duty. But it has been 
pointed out, in an English case,— 
the “Mattiana”. Case—that not 
everything done by a King’s ship or 
a King’s officer in time of war is 
necessarily a warlike operation or 
the consequence thereof. One of the 
English courts, in the case of the 
S. S. “Richard de Larrinaga,” re- 
ferred to a warship merely proceed- 
ing to a port in order that her bot- 
tom might be cleaned or her boilers 
overhauled as a possible exception. 
If two merchant ships running in a 
convoy come into collision with each 
other, this has been held to be a ma- 
rine loss under English law. Had 
one of the destroyers convoying the 
flotilla run down one of the mer- 
chant ships, however, this would 
have been a war loss, for the war- 
ship was engaged in a warlike oper- 
ation. It has even been said that a 
merchantman ramming what he sup- 
posed to be a submarine, and which 
proved to be something else such as 
submerged wreckage, and which 
sank him as the result, was a war 
loss just as much as if it had actu- 
ally been the real submarine that 
the master was endeavoring to sink. 

The instances I have cited above 
I have taken from “Templemen on 
Marine. Insurance,” the Edition 
of 1934, and I have even quoted 
that work verbatim in some cases. 

In the next installment I shall 
tell something of the practical 
aspects of war risk Underwriting 
and some of the factors that must 
be taken into consideration. 


_ (Continued) 
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Uninsured Motorist—from page 31 


of injuries sustained by members of 
non-car owning families as pedes- 
trians, where an uninsured motorist 
is liable, are negligible. To amplify, 
in 1954 approximately twenty-five 
thousand pedestrians were injured 
in the State of New York in motor 
vehicle accidents. Approximately 
20% of the residents of New York 
are non-car owners or members of 
non-car owning families. Thus, of 
the pedestrians injured, 20% or only 
five thousand were non-car owners. 
And these five thousand were, of 
course, not all injured by uninsureds. 


Negligible Area 


If the percentage of uninsured 
was as high as 10% the number of 
such pedestrians who were injured 
by uninsured motorists would only 
be 10% of the total or five hundred, 
and if there were liability in 50% of 
the accidents only two hundred fifty 
non-car owning pedestrians were in- 
jured under circumstances where an 
uninsured motorist was liable. It 
must be remembered too that all of 
such uninsured motorists were not 
financially irresponsible. I submit 
that the area not covered is negligi- 
ble and probably considerably less 
than the instances where no protec- 
tion is afforded in Massachusetts 
under its compulsory law. 


An Outstanding Record 


Compared to the dismal failure 
which has been the net result of the 
compulsory insurance program in 
Massachusetts, the New Jersey and 
New York programs, in my opinion, 
represent an outstanding record of 
accomplishment by the insurance 
business. In any area where un- 
satisfied judgments for motor vehi- 
cle accidents create a social problem 
necessitating solution, the means of 
solution are at hand,—a solution 
through private industry without 
endangering the present protection 
enjoyed by the public,—without the 
danger of the creation of state funds 
and the possible destruction of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


However, let me inject a note of 
caution. Let us wait a reasonable 
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period of time and see how the New 
Jersey Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
Plan and the New York Endorse- 
ment work out. Remember, the 
former has been in effect only since 
last April while the latter was not 
offered to the public until the first 
week of October. Both approaches 
are brand new in operation. 
Although both plans give every 
present indication of working satis- 
factorily, it occurs to me that we 


Selling is made twice as 
effective with the exclusive 
“ORGANIZER” sales aid for 
Fire, Casualty and Bonding 
protection. One, it gives 
clients and prospects a clear, 
conise picture of their 
insurance program, showing 
the need for additional 
protection. Two, it refreshes 
the agent’s memory, so that 
he knows exactly what kind 
of insurance to sell. And to 
make the handling of surety 
bonds as simple as A B C, 
there’s the Peerless 
“simpirier”. All Peerless 
selling plans help you sell 
more, because they leave 
nothing to chance or 
memory! Write for full 
details today! 


should all wait for them to settle 
down before we attempt to evaluate 
them. We have now reached the 
enviable stage where two solutions 
are being tested in the crucible of ex- 
perience. The results of these tests 
will have many times the credibility 
of all the speculation and opinion in 
the industry — no matter how 
learned. To paraphrase an old-adage 
~—the proof of the plans will soon 
be in the results. 
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ADT Automatic Protection Services against fire, burglary, and 
failure of our heating and air-conditioning systems have proved 
highly satisfactory and much more economical than less effee- 
tive methods. We estimate our payroll savings at approximately 
$10,000 a year. These services have afforded us far better pro- 
tection for our property, profits and employees’ jobs than is 
otherwise possible, in addition to the substantial savings in actual 
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Whether your premises are new or old, 
sprinklered or unsprinklered, there is an ap- 
propriate ADT Fire Alarm Service to detect 
fire and notify the fire department automati- 
cally. ADT Burglar Alarm Service will auto- 
matically summon police when burglars 
attack. ADT Heating and Industrial Process 
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Supervision will automatically = and re- 
port other abnormal conditions. 

An ADT specialist will show you how com- 
binations of automatic services can safeguard 
your property, Call our local sales office if we 
are listed in your phone book; or write to our 
Executive Offices. 
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Accentuate the Positive 


NSURANCE COMPANIES have ac- 
Sate engineering and loss con- 
trol services for many years as a 
standard technique to check the in- 
cidence of accidents among indus- 
trial policy holders. So well estab- 
lished have such become 
that insurance executives depend 
upon them to suppress the number 
and cost of claims, and thereby en- 
able their companies to meet com- 
petitors successfully. Agents and 
brokers utilize these services as 
strong selling points in their never- 
ending search for new accounts. 
There is evidence to indicate that 
those insurance companies which 
provide the most extensive safety 
services frequently come up with 
the lion’s share of the business. 


services 


Other Objectives 


Enlightened insurance men recog- 
nize other important objectives of 
their loss control program. They 
have come to appreciate the public 
relations value, increased sales po- 
tential, enhanced reputation with 
new and old accounts, and improved 
good will in the community result- 
ing from a comprehensive safety 
program. Every dollar invested in 
safety is returned many times over 
in terms of tangible profits as well 
as long range dividends. 

In spite of these accepted prin- 
ciples, many loss control programs 
operate far below maximum effec- 
tiveness because of a lack of vision 
in the efficacy of the program in 
preventing accidents, a failure to ap- 
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preciate the need for extended serv- 
ices (especially to smaller accounts ) 
and a complacency regarding the 
operation of engineering and loss 
control departments. This criticism 
is directed not so much at the serv- 
ices currently available as at the 
failure to take advantage of addi- 
tional benefits resulting from more 
comprehensive services. 

The fault lies in restrictions im- 
posed upon the program, rather 
than with the program itself. When 
placed in their proper perspective, 
these services can well become the 
crucial element in industrial com- 
pensation and fire insurance. They 
mean the difference between 
profit and loss. Their proper appli- 
cation calls for imagination, initia- 
tive, and confidence in supporting a 
program which has proved its value 
as far as it has been permitted to do 
so. 


can 


Essentially most safety engineers 
employed by insurance companies 
confine their activities primarily to 
an inspection of the physical plant, 
a look at machines and equipment, 
a review of accident records, and 
perhaps a short talk and safety film 
shown to employees. That’s all the 
average safety engineer has time for, 
if he expects to stay on a schedule 
which usually calls for one visit 
every month or two—or three—with 
most industrial policy holders. And 
unless the insured employs more 
than a stated minimum number of 
workers, in all probability no visit 
at all is scheduled, until such time 
as the accident rate reaches alarm- 
ing proportions. 


No one questions the ability of 
these engineers to multiply then 


effectiveness in loss control work 


wherever they stop, especially 
smaller industrial plants 
where safety programs are few and 
far between. But the promotion of 
safety takes time, and requires more 
than an occasional visit. As in any 
educational process, the safety con 
cept must be nurtured, cultivated, 
and ripened under favorable condi 
tions in order to bear a harvest of 
accident-free records. It must be 
given the opportunity to become a 
part of the thinking and behavior of 
every member of industry, from 
president to office boy, from plant 
manager to clerk, from engineer to 
mechanic. It must pervade the spirit 
of the plant, enter into every opera 
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Accentuate the Positive—Continued 


tion, serve as a starting point for 
every new project. When this oc- 
curs it generates a spark that carries 
the plant to new production levels, 
and slashes the incidence of acci- 
dents to the vanishing point. 

These are the results achieved 
among large industrial concerns 
with full-time safety engineers and 
departments. Records of millions 
of man-hours without a lost-time 
accident reflect years of safety pro- 
motion, elimination of hazards, edu- 
cation of foremen and workers, and 
concentration on safety as a way of 
living and working that makes pos- 
sible the fulfillment of hopes, ambi- 
tions, and dreams. 

These same results are within the 
reach of small2r plants as well. Yet 
frequency and severity rates in small 
industry (under one hundred em- 
ployees) generally average three or 
four times as high as those in large 
industry, according to reports of the 
National Safety Council in its 1954 
Edition of “Accident Facts.” The 


conclusions are obvious that insur- 
ance costs can be appreciably low- 
ered in small plants as they have 
been in large plants by the appli- 


cation of suitable safety programs. 


Best Procedure 


Circumstances have placed insur- 
ance companies in a most advan- 
tageous position to promote simul- 
taneously their own best interests 
and those of policy holders through 
the medium of industrial safety pro- 
grams. This can best be accom- 
plished in three ways: 

1. Expansion of loss control serv- 
ices, particularly in areas within 
easy reach of home or district office. 
This means enlarged safety depart- 
ments and greater attention to small 
industry. It means a change of focus 
from quantity to quality, from tight 
schedule commitments to the needs 
of each policy holder. It further 
means giving each safety engineer 
a chance to do more than inspect 
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for hazards—a chance to provide the 
kind of accident prevention service 
for which he was trained. It means 
fewer accidents and fewer claims. 
It means more profit for the insur- 
ance company and more profit for 
the insured. 

2. Utilization of industrial safety 
specialists in areas removed from 
home or district office as @ means 
of providing adequate service to in- 
sureds without increasing costs. 
Effectiveness of safety services by 
insurance companies often dimin- 
ishes as the distance between policy 
holder and home or district office 
increases. The costs and inconven- 
ience of adequately servicing ac- 
counts hundreds of miles away soon 
approaches the point of little or no 
return, and so most companies are 
forced to limit their services in such 
cases to an occasional inspection. 


Qualified Specialists 


By retaining a qualified safety 
specialist, services to these accounts 
can be expedited with a reduction of 
claims similar to those expected 
among policy holders serviced by 
engineers from the loss control de- 
partment at home. The important 
advantage of the local safety spe- 
cialist lies in his immediate avail- 
ability to the insured to investigate 
accidents and near accidents shortly 
after they occur, to promote shop 
safety committees, to service bulle- 
tin boards, to instruct classes for 
foremen and workers, to analyze 
accident reports, to help each plant 
develop a distinctive safety pro- 
gram, and to represent the insurance 
company without delay in all 
matters pertaining to safety and ac- 
cident prevention. 

3. Encouraging plant managers to 
develop their own safety programs. 
Such programs supplement the 
safety services of insurance com- 
panies and reflect a greater aware- 
ness of the need for safety within 
each plant. The more comprehensive 
and effective the organization and 
program developed by the insured, 
the more effective will be the net re- 
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sult in control of accidents achieved 
by both programs, and the less need 
for extended services by the insur- 
ance company. It becomes readily 
apparent that this method of pro- 
moting safety should be of greatest 
interest to insurance companies 
sitice it pays off not only in fewer 
accidents but also in reduced serv- 
ices. In effect, both ends are played 
against the middle, and everyone 
wins. 


Minimum Cost 


The safety specialist can again 
serve a necessary and unique func- 
tion in this connection, since small 
industry seldom requires a full-time 
safety engineer. Other personnel al- 
ready employed rarely possess the 
qualifications necessary to organize 
and conduct an industrial safety pro- 
gram. Neither is it feasible to hire 
a safety engineer and assign him 
other duties for which he is un- 
prepared and in which he may not be 
interested. The independent spe- 
cialist, working with management 
and labor, provides essential serv- 
ices at minimum costs, and applies 
the experiences gained in many 
plants to each program. He com- 
bines an objective point of view 
with a personal interest in each 
client to attack problems involving 
safety both on and off the job, and 
to establish an effective safety pro- 
gram suited to individual needs. He 
helps fill the safety gap which fre- 
quently exists between insurance 
company and small industry. 


The Challenge 


Insurance companies face the 
challenge of applying modern tech- 
niques at their disposal to the task 
of preventing industrial accidents 
and curbing the number and cost of 
claims. Their efforts to date have 
not yet begun to realize the potential 
benefits available from expanded 
loss control programs. By provid- 
ing better services (with emphasis 
on small industry), by retaining 
safety specialists to service accounts 
far from home or district office, and 
by encouraging the development of 
broad safety programs within each 
plant, claims can be reduced. An in- 
vestment in safety today brings 
greater dividends tomorrow. 
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PEDESTRIAN LOSES 


A JURY IN A CASE heard by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Louisville awarded 
damages of $8,634 to the driver of 
a bakery truck in his suit against a 
lady who lives in one of Louisville’s 
residential suburbs. 

The truck driver said that he was 
driving a bread truck in the course 
of making deliveries when he saw 
the defendant moving around the 
front of a bus toward the path of 
his truck. 

To avoid striking the defendant, 
the truck driver said, he swerved his 
vehicle off the road and into a utility 
pole. He said he suffered head and 
arm injuries. The defendant said 
she had gotten off the bus which was 
partly off the highway, walked 
around front to the edge of the bus, 
saw the truck approaching, and then 
stepped back, away from the high- 
way. 

That’s the story as reported in 
the paper, and here’s the happy end- 
ing: 

The lady in the case, the defendant, 
was fully covered by a comprehen- 
sive personal liability policy. 


Pointers 
—Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


WHAT WOULD you po if in spite of 
all your precautions a fire should 
break out in your house or apart- 
ment? Fast action is imperative in 
a fire. To make the best use of those 
all-important first minutes the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
suggest you: 

@ Be prepared. Decide now how 
you would save your life and the 
lives of others in the building were 
you to wake up tonight smelling 
smoke. 

@ Figure out two possible routes to 
the ground from any upstairs bed- 
room. It is unlikely that both 
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the 


bosses 


escape routes would be cut off by 
flames during the early stage of the 
fire. 

®@ If a fire starts, arouse everyone 
in the house. Make it your first duty 
to get everyone out of the house. 

@ When you smell smoke do not 
rush out immediately into the hall- 
way. First make this test: Place the 
palm of your hand against the door. 
If the door feels hot, that hallway 
is already filled with deadly heated 
gases. If the door does not feel hot, 
open it slightly. Hold your head 
away, brace the door with your foot. 
Put your hand across the opening to 
determine temperature of air. If 
the hallway appears safe, use the 
planned exit. Close doors behind 
you as you leave the house, making 
certain that everyone is safe. 

® Call the fire department immedi- 
ately. Little fires become big ones in 
a matter of minutes. If you live in 
an area where you and your neigh- 
bors have to fight your own fires— 
at least while waiting for the firemen 
to reach your home—keep these 
supplies on hand : UL-tested fire ex- 
tinguishers, properly filled, and 
tested at least once a year; water 
supply—well or pond—accessible by 
road ; ladders ; garden hose ; buckets ; 


hand-operated pump tank. 


—The Visiting Fireman 
—Fireman’s Fund Ins. Group 


SLIPPING HAZARD 


A MAN ON His way to the lobby 
of a hotel during a _ rainstorm, 
slipped on the wet steps. In falling, 
he sprained his ankle and injured his 
arm. The injured claimed the ma- 
terial of which the steps were made 
was extra slippery when the steps 
were wet. 

Consideration should be given to 
the use of anti-slip materials on steps 
exposed to the elements, or tracking 


of water. 


Safety Information 
-——-Royal Liverpool Ins. Group 


NEW FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A TRAILER TRUCK was hauling a 
load of tomatoes to a nearby can- 
nery when the truck was struck by 
a fast passenger train. When the 
collision occurred the tractor was 
thrown onto the top of the locomo- 
tive. The truck’s gas tank burst, 
spraying gasolire onto the locomo- 
tive, where it ignited. Almost simul- 
taneously, the trailer skidded be- 
neath the train and the tomatoes 
were thrown into the locomotive 
cab, putting out most of the fire. 
It is believed that the flying toma- 
toes were chiefly responsible for 
saving the lives of the train’s engi- 
neer and firemen, both of whom 
were burned but not seriously. Vol- 
unteer firemen later doused several 


fires in the locomotive. 


—The Hartford Agent 
—Hartford Fire Ins. Co 


NOTHING AND 
EVERYTHING 


I AM THE SOUND of screeching tires 
—a scream in the night—the crunch 
of folding metal—the tinkling of 
broken glass. 


I am the wail of a siren—the 
moans of the maimed—and the long 
sob of grief. 


I am the bit of evil in everyone— 
the sudden urge to laugh at safety 
rules—a moment of carelessness 
the thrill of recklessness 
dent itself. 


the acci- 


I am everywhere—in the home 
at your elbow while you play. 


I am always with you—you can- 
not escape me—except when Care 
and Safety are on your side. 

Then I am nothing and you will 
not know me. 

—Con. Mining & Smelting quoted in Life at 


American 
American Ins. Group 
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Brighter Profits 


are yours when you sell truck and bus 
insurance the “one call” MARKEL SERVICE way 


One call does all! That’s how fast you can sell truck and 
bus liability coverage when you sell the Markel Plan. 


Markel takes care of all the bothersome time-consuming 
details... aiding in the selling negotiations, handling all 
the follow-through and maintaining continuous contact 
with the assured. You have nothing more to do. 


Look for this symbol 
of safety on America’s 
trucks and buses. 


“Eliminates the cause 
to eliminate the 
accident” 


MARKEL 


SERVICE, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia ¢ Exclusive Underwriters for the 
AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. The largest stock company 
in the world specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


No technical experience is necessary... you simply estab- 
lish the contact ... present the Markel story from an easily 
understood sales kit...then sit back and enjoy consistent 
renewals and steady income year after year. 


Don’t let this opportunity pass you by. Just fill out this 
coupon and receive your FREE “How-to-do-it” kit. 


ee ae eee 


| MarKEL Service, INc. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-2 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me at 
once all the details on Markel Service and the 
10-Point Plan to Profits. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. 
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THE SKILL OF THIEVES 


“LOCKS ARE FOR HONEST PEOPLE,” 
Detective Sergeant William J. Fyffe, 
national authority on safes, locks, 
and burglary tools, who was a mem- 
ber of the New York City Police 
Department for thirty-seven years 
and is the staff of 
security division of Babaco 
Systems, Inc., 
Mariners 


now on the 


Alarm 
told members of the 
Club of New York at 
the organization’s recent meeting. 

The recently retired police vet- 
eran, who member of the 
Safe, Loft, and Truck Squad for 


Was a 


thirty-three years of his career, said 
that crooks can break into buildings, 
crack and steal trucks with 
such amazing speed and agility that 
“businessmen and particularly in- 


safes 


surance underwriters cannot afford 
to be complacent about theft pre- 
vention. 

Sgt. Fyffe told the marine men 
that crimes against property were 
increasing. He displayed his out- 
standing collection of burglary tools 
and demonstrated the ease with 
which locks can be opened or broken. 

“Crooks open a safe by either the 
rip, punch, chop, blow, burn or 
manipulation method,” he - said. 
“Some of them carry the safe away 
from the premises and open it, with 
one of these techniques, in some 
out-of-the-way place. You can fre- 
quently determine who the culprit 
is by the method or technique used.” 

Sgt. Fyffe explained that he ac- 
quired most of his knowledge on 
crimes against property by talking 
to thieves themselves. “Once you 
get them started they will frequently 
tell you all about the way they 
operate, other jobs they pulled and 
where they think they slipped up,” 
he said. “Very seldom are they 
illogical or stupid. They go after 
the targets where there is the least 
amount of risk.” 

“In the case of cracking a safe a 
thief will tell you: ‘Why do it the 
hard way when the combination is 
usually around.’ In the case of a 
truck he'll tell you that the 
are at one thousand to one 
that nobody is even watching it and 
it’s a cinch to haul it off or drive it 
way.” 


odds 
least 


The Sergeant, who has received 
over one hundred citations and com. 
mendations for his outstanding po- 


6 


lice work, said that most safe jobs 
are done by lone wolves, or a pair 
of burglars, while loft jobs generally 
take three or four culprits, including 
a lookout and a driver for the 
getaway car. 

“In truck cargo thefts and hijack- 
ings,” he said, “several persons are 
usually involved. The thieves must 
have a place to unload the vehicle 
and a fence to help them dispose of 
the goods.” 

He said that the police cannot 
prevent these crimes because there 
is so much to steal and it is so easy 
to do it. “Recovering stolen prop- 
erty is very difficult,” he said, “be- 
cause goods are frequently impos- 
sible to identify positively.” 

“Insurance underwriters can help 
prevent crime,” Sgt. Fyffe said, “if 
they will increase their efforts to 
get their assureds to take safety 
precautions.” 


DRIVERS SURVEY 


WHOLESALERS ARE STILL displaying 
their outstanding safe driving rec- 
ord, holding onto the top spot in 
the new survey completed by the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company. Periodically, the 
company takes a statistical look at 
the accident experience of its own 
policyholders—now at the 4,000,000 
mark—and ranks the passsenger car 
drivers according to their occupa- 
tions. 

Among the sixty-four occupa- 
tional groups classified, proprietors 
and managers of wholesale establish- 
ments held onto first place—indicat- 
ing that they consider themselves 
and their cars as valuable merchan- 
dise and recognize the profit in 
careful driving. 

In the previous survey in 1953, 
housewives were complimented for 
their standing in twenty-eighth 
place, ahead of many male groups. 
Since then the ladies, smugly or not, 
have settled down in a rut 
haven't budged from the spot. 


and 





“SITUATION WANTED" 
Workmen's Compensation trial lawyer 
seeks salaried position with insurance 
company or law firm. Well qualified and 
best of references. 

Box 162C 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Law enforcement officials have 
moved up toward the front of the 
line. Though they're not leading 
the safe driving parade, they’re well 
up in seventh place. And this shows 
progress, for the watchdogs of the 
law ranked fourteenth in the last 
previous survey. 

Farmers continue to cultivate safe 
driving habits. They’re rolling along 
in fifth place, showing their tail- 
lights to many city slickers and 
leading all other major occupational 
groups as safe drivers. But their 
hired help plowed from thirty-fifth 
down to the forty-seventh row in 
the standings. 

With a sharp eye, perhaps, on 
the fact that fewer accidents help 
bring lower insurance rates, policy- 
holders in the financial field pro- 
ceeded cautiously from a previous 
eighth up to a sound number three 
position. 

Teachers are setting a good ex- 
ample with a number six mark to 
their credit. But the students are 
still down near the foot of the class 
with a flunking sixty-two. Likewise, 
commissioned military officers ad- 
vanced ten steps to position thirty— 
but enlisted military personnel still 
bring up the rear in sixty-fourth 
place as passenger car drivers. 

Editors, reporters and photogra- 
phers followed a middle-of-the-road 
policy, seemingly, in their own driv- 
ing experience. A look at the cur- 
rent survey discloses the gentlemen 
of the fourth estate in twenty-sixth 
place, stuck in the middle of the 
column right where they were be- 
fore. And lawyers have to work up 
a defense case for their driving, with 
the evidence showing a slight drop 
from fiftieth to fifty-second. 

On the downhill side, auto sales- 
men skidded from thirty-second to 
a low, low forty-fifth. The figures 
kicked veterinarians from twenty- 
second down to thirty-third. And 
undertakers buried their record 
forty-three-deep, after a previous 
dignified eighteenth. 

State Farm Mutual points out 
that this study is based solely on 
accident claim losses related to pre- 
miums among its own policyholders. 

And people in many occupations 
can find some comfort when they 
look down the list and discover: 
“Insurance agents and_ brokers 
forty-ninth.”’ 
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monthly fire 
losses 


FIRE DAMAGED OR DESTROYED an 
estimated $885,218,000 worth of 
property in the United States last 
year, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has reported. This is 
1.6% more than that for 1954, when 
estimated monthly totaled 
$870,984,000. Estimated losses for 
December 1955 totaled $89,212,000, 
an increase of 29.7% over losses of 
$68,784,000 reported for the preced- 
ing month and an increase also 
of 6.4% over losses of $83,881,000 
reported for December 1954. 

These estimated insured losses 
include an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 

1954 1955 
$86,493,000 $75,265,000 
78,928,000 85,046,000 
84,821,000 88,197,000 
77,933,000 78,632,000 
62,282,000 71,789,000 
65,533,000 70,828,000 
69,532,000 61,614,000 
78,163,000 71,103,000 
64,087,000 65,970,000 
57,668,000 58,778,000 
61,663,000 68,784,000 
83,881,000 89,212,000 


Totals .... $870,984,000 $885,218,000 


Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1954 1955 
January 2,850 
February 2,450 
2,550 
600 


losses 


January 
February ... 


September .. 
October 

November .. 
December ... 





3,350 


Eleven Months . 34,197 32,430 
December 3,920 3,570 
36,000 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Eleven Months 
1955 1954 Change 
83,800 82,100 +2% 
34,690 32,430 ++7% 
14,700 14,500 +1% 
24,300 25,000 —3% 
: 12,900 _— 





ALL TYPES .. 
Motor Vehicle. . 
Other Public ... 
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ideas 
that 
pay off 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


FOR YOURSELF... 


a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


AlFR 


"ANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, NL ¥. 











And Good News for 
Local Agents, too! 





Great American agents now have at their disposal 
an effective sales aid that makes it easy to sell the 
popular new Homeowners Policy. One of a series 
of recently developed, highly effective promotion 
pieces, it gets attention by use of eye-catching color 
..+ gets action by providing its own application 
blanks—all ready for closing quick sales! 

Ask the Great American fieldman in your area 
to show you samples. Or, write directly to the 
home office, 1 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Great American 


croup oF Insurance Companies 
* Standard Stock Company Protection * 
18,000 LOCAL AGENTS + WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES 











Great American + Great American Indemnity 
FIRE - MARINE - CASUALTY + SURETY American National Fire ~- Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine - Rochester American. 
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Table 


Coverage for Contractors 





“There is no article or structure or 
item of commerce or trade, whether 
it be an automobile, a suit of clothes, 
a factory, or a home, which today is 
not more economically made of better 
quality and sold at a lower cost be- 
cause of insurance.” 











HE BOXED STATEMENT is a 

broad one but which is 
demonstrably true. I have no idea 
how a new business enterprise or 
industry, the owners of which were 
not possessed of all the money neces- 
sary to build or buy its buildings, 
equip them, purchase raw materials 
and pay its employees until earnings 
were established, could ever start 
without insurance. If it were con- 
ceivably possible to borrow money 
in appreciable amount without the 
security afforded by insurance, cer- 
tainly interest rates would be pro- 
hibitive and the cost of operations 
so increased thereby that consumer 
price could but reflect the increased 


cost. 


one 


Risks Can be Transposed 


The elimination of risk at a known 
cost, is particularly apropos in the 
case of general contractors. Certain- 
ly the contracting business itself em- 
braces sufficient risk and includes 
enough contingencies without as- 
suming any risk which can be elimi- 
nated at a comparatively small, es- 
tablished cost. There are certain 
incalculable risks which face com- 
mercial and construction pursuits 
which have to be met and which 
cannot be mitigated by insurance, 
such as long severe winters, shifts 
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EUGENE F. GALLAGHER 


Manager, Planet Insurance Company 


in population, changes in consump- 
tion, heavy rains and adverse 
weather generally, strikes, and the 
failure of suppliers to fulfill their 
contract for reasons not insurable. 
There is nothing much that the pru- 
dent contractor can do about items 
such as this, but other risks can be 
transposed to a certainty by a rela- 
tively small expenditure through the 
medium of insurance. 

Obviously, the substitution of a 
small regular premium payment for 
the possibility of devastating or cat- 
astrophic loss through fire or wind 
or explosion or from casualties re- 
sulting from bodily injuries or prop- 
erty damage, makes estimating a 
much more sound procedure and en- 
ables the contractor to plan and ex- 
pand his operation and to submit 
bids with assurance that no insur- 
able catastrophe will be crippling or 
fatal to his endeavor. 

Insurance, at a price, eliminates 
pure risk and by so doing insures 
the survival of a business in spite of 
what, without insurance, would be a 
crippling catastrophe. Threat to any 
business, be it a commercial pursuit, 
a manufacturing operation or the 





JOSEPH R. WEISS 
Consulting Engineer 
250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
STUDIES, REPORTS, EXPERT TESTIMONY 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF 
CONSTRUCTION 











work of a general contractor may be 
roughly classified as follows: 
First—loss of property, whether 
buildings, equipment or material, by 
the perils of fire, lightning, wind, 
explosion, etc. 

Second—the loss of earnings follow- 
ing such a loss of property. 
Third—the loss of money or other 
valuables through the dishonesty of 
employees or others. 

Fourth—loss resulting from _per- 
sonal injury or property damage in- 
volving third parfies and, of course, 
loss resulting from workmen's com 
pensation. 

It is apparent that some enter- 
prises can suffer, without undue 
hardship, losses which might be 
crippling to a smaller contractor. 
The basic principle on which a 
sound insurance program is built is 
the determination of the amount of 
loss that a particular contractor or 
business can stand without being 
seriously impaired, and then to 
eliminate the possibility of suffering 
any greater loss by the provision of 
proper insurance. Of course how 
much loss a contractor can stand 
without hardship will depend upon 
his financial position and other fac- 
tors such as the policy with respect 
to reserves, the tax position, etc. 


Property Loss 


The first and perhaps the least 
complex of the four divisions of haz- 
ard which were listed, is concerned 
with the loss of physical property, 


(Continued on the next page) 








Coverage for Contractors—Cont. 


both real and personal. Protection 
against such loss is within the realm 
of fire insurance which provides cov- 
erage against loss by fire, wind, ex- 
plosion, vandalism, and several other 
less frequent disaster. 
Many unfinished projects have been 
seriously damaged or destroyed by 
fire or wind. Manifestly, the basic 
principle with respect to the threat 
of loss in regard to property is to 


causes - of 


insure it—and by all means to be 
certain to insure it to value. Cov- 
erage should be written to protect 
against loss by fire, wind, the other 
so-called extended coverages and, in 
most cases, against loss by vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief. 

A contractor is ordinarily inter- 
ested primarily in the protection of 
two classes of property—first, the 
uncompleted structure or project 
upon which he is working and into 
which he may have put tremendous 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HEINZE 
President 


Domestic 
Multiple Line Reinsurance 


Foreign Field 
Multiple Line 
Direct Insurance 
and Reinsurance 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: BARCLAY 7-2320 
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values in material and labor. Sec- 
ond, the protection of his own equip- 
ment including machinery, tools, 
etc. These two classes of property 
are different from an insurance 
standpoint and it will be in order to 
discuss each of them separately as 
insurance considerations. 

The type of insurance which is 
needed ordinarily to protect a con- 
tractor against loss occasioned by 
the destruction or damage to struc- 
tures upon which he is working, is 
referred to as builders risk insur- 
ance. Such insurance may be pur- 
chased under three plans. First—a 
regular policy for a_ stipulated 
amount which covers a building in 
course of construction. This is the 
‘east desirable since the amount of 
insurance is fixed and is either too 
expensive if it be written for the 
completed amount, or else is inade- 
quate if it is written for a smaller 
amount and if the agent or insured 
fails to see that it is endorsed as the 
value of the structure increases. 

Second, the reporting form. This 
type of insurance is written for a 
provisional amount but the coverage 
increases as the value of the struc- 
ture increases and there is always 
sufficient insurance provided the ac- 
tual values are reported as stipulated 
in the contract. 

Third, the completed value form. 
This is the fool-proof form which 
operates on the basis that insurance 
equalling the finished value of the 
structure shall be written at the in- 
ception of the project and in view 
of the fact that the value is not there 
at the beginning and is not reached 
until the completion, the rate 
charged is 55% of the full rate. In 
other words, it costs just a little 
more than one-half of what it would 
cost to insure the full amount for 
the full time. 

Any of these forms, if properly 
written, would provide the coverage 
which the contractor would need. 
Some one form ordinarily is to be 
preferred over either of the other 
two. In most projects it will be 
found that the completed value 
builders risk form is the most ad- 
visable even though the cost be 
computed as being a few dollars 
more than would be the case of the 
reporting form. There is still to be 
offset against that the knowledge 
that coverage is complete and that 
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the insured is relieved of the obliga- 
tion of making monthly reports on 
some stipulated date. Sometimes 


this is a very important considera- 
tion. 


The reporting form of builders 
risk insurance may prove to be 
somewhat less costly, particularly if 
the project being built is one where 
the value is greatly increased during 
the last half of the period of con- 
struction. This may well be true in 
the case of certain buildings where 
the plumbing fixtures and the in- 
terior decorating with panelling and 
marble work all take place within 
the last two or three months of the 
construction period in which event 
it would be economical to use a re- 
porting form and to buy insurance 
on that increased value only when 
it actually is at the site. 


The type of builders risk insur- 
ance which merely covers a fixed 
amont on a certain location is the 
least satisfactory and is so little 
used and recommends itself in such 
few cases that we can dismiss it 
without any particular discussion. 


It should be noted in connection 
with all of these forms of builders’ 
risk insurance that the value to be 
insured covers not only the building 
or structure while in the course of 
construction including foundation, 
additions, attachments, and all per- 
manent fixtures belonging to and 
constituting a part of said building, 
but also in addition covers tem- 
porary structures, materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies of all kinds inci- 
dent to the construction of such 
building or structure. These forms 
also cover, when not otherwise in- 
sured, builders machinery, tools and 
equipment owned by the insured or 
similar property of others for which 
the insured is legally liable, all while 
within one hundred feet of the prem- 
ises described. For example, elec- 
trical equipment, conduit, outlet 
boxes, lamps, fixtures, etc., stored in 
a shed on the premises and intended 
for use in the structure are covered. 
The contractor’s temporary sheds, 
offices, drafting room and ware- 
houses are likewise covered. Ordi- 
narily, the prudent contractor will 
have other insurafice on his own 
equipment and machinery and tools, 
and, therefore, that value need not 
be included in determining the value 
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Today many companies are 
able to meet the problems of 
adjusting their auto damage 
claims with a remarkable de- 
gree of success. And, to a 
company, they credit this 
success to Vale Tech's thor- 
ough, practical training pro- 
gram. 

Read about their experi- 


ences in “Estimatics,”’ sent 
without obligation. 





AN INSURANCE EXECUTIVE MAKES OUR POINT: 


“‘No longer can the untrained mechanic repair these 
modern cars; neither can their losses be trusted in the 
hands of untrained adjusters.” 


Vale 


Technical Institute 


The 
Insurance Industry’‘s 
Automotive School 


Blairsville, Pennsylvania 








for insurance purposes at the con- 
struction site. If such other insur- 
ance is not provided then the value 
of the equipment owned by the con- 
tractor at the location should be in- 
cluded so that in case of loss there 
can be no question as to the applica- 
tion of the co-insurance principle. 
The reporting form of contract is 
particularly adaptable to insuring 
projects which consist of a number 
of units—as for example, a project 
involving the construction of a num- 
ber of dwellings. Construction in 


such a case does not ordinarily start 
all at one time and the usual pro- 
cedure is to build a few dwellings 
and then when they are well along 
to start a few more so that a cer- 
tain number of dwellings are com- 
pleted and may even be sold and oc- 
cupied before the entire project has 
been erected. With the reporting 
form the actual value at risk is re- 
ported each month so that as new 
dwellings are added to the construc- 
tion schedule their value may be in- 


(Continued on page 1/2!) 
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Where There’s Life! 


OW, ASSUMING YOU WANT to 
Noniise a minimum amount of 
life income for your wife for the 
rest of her life, after the children are 
grown, how is the best way to ac- 
complish this? The best way would 
be to provide sufficient life insur- 
ance which, under the life income 
option set forth in your policy, 
would provide the minimum income 
required. 

For example, suppose we use the 
life income option with one hundred 
and twenty months guaranteed and 
assume that your wife was age 40 at 
your death. Under your particular 
policy, let us assume that the annuity 
option would provide approximately 
$3.43 guaranteed life income per 
thousand dollars of proceeds. As- 
suming you want to provide a mini- 
mum of $50 a month guaranteed life 
income you would divide $3.43 into 
$50, multiply by one thousand and 
arrive at an approximate need of 
$14,500 of insurance. 

Now, in deciding the type policy 
to be used for providing this income, 
it should be understood that the 
higher the premium type of policy 
used for the protection element, the 
higher will be the retirement benefits 
for you under the policy at your 
retirement. Your own budget, how- 
ever, is the deciding factor on this 
point. 

Should it not then be possible for 
you to invest the amount of money 
required, to provide the face amount 
of insurance needed, to provide this 
income, it might then be well for you 
to consider what is known as a de- 
ferred survivorship annuity rider. 
This may be added to permanent life 
insurance policies to accomplish the 
same guaranteed life income, but for 
a lot less premium than would other- 
wise be needed. 

If you will refer back to the in- 
stallment certain table outlined in a 
previous column, you will find that 
$5,320 of insurance is needed to pro- 
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vide an income of $50 a month for 
a ten-year period. It is, therefore, 
possible to buy $5,320 of insurance 
and add to the policy the deferred 
survivorship annuity rider which 
will guarantee that when payments 
from the original $5,320 in the 
amount of $50 a month, stop at the 
end of the ten-year period, the 
D.S.A. Rider will pick up the pay- 
ments and guarantee their continu- 
ance for the rest.of your wife’s life. 

In other words, you are providing 
with a basic policy of $5,320 plus 
the rider, what you would normally 
have to have $14,500 face amount of 
insurance to accomplish. This rider 
has been the difference with a good 
many men, in having or not having 
provided the minimum income they 
feel their wife should have, and I 
would strongly recommend that you 
consider it in your own insurance 
picture, should it not be possible for 
you to provide the amount needed 
by the use of the full amount of in- 
surance On some permanent plan. 

So that neither you nor your wife 
will be dependent on your children, 
what is the minimum amount of re- 
tirement income you and your wife 
will need at age 65? This is your 
guarantee of financial independence. 
The first consideration again, as in 
the case of the “peak load” period, 
is Social Security, under which you 
at retirement are entitled to 100% 
of your Primary Insurance Amount. 
In addition your wife is entitled 
to one-half of your PIA when she 
reaches age 65. 

By way of review, let us again go 
over the following facts: 
1. Average monthly wage is—total 
wages and self-employment income 
subject to Social Security taxes be- 
tween your “starting date” and your 
“closing date,” divided by the num- 
ber of months between your “start- 
ing date” and “closing date.” 
2. Primary Insurance Amount, or 
PIA, is—the basis of determination 


f all Social Security benefits. 
. The PIA is determined by taking 
5% of the first $110 of average 
monthly wage, plus 20% of the ex- 
cess over $110 and up to $240. 


oO 
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The Social Security office in your 
community has a comprehensive 
booklet oa this subject and I would 
suggest you check further with them 
should you have any question on 
your owa Social Security status. In 
our thinking here it is important to 
consider one other factor relative to 
retirement. Income from wages, sal- 
aries and self-employment combined 
of over $1,200 in one year, causes 
forfeiture of some benefits that 
would otherwise be payable to any 
persons under age 72. After age 
72, earnings will not cause forfeiture 
of benefits regardless of 
amount. 


their 


Social Security income of itself 
will not be sufficient to provide you 
with the minimum amount of re- 
tirement income you and your wife 
will need. Therefore, if vou have to 
continue working to provide your 
minimum needs, you can see that it 
is possible that some of these bene- 
fits will be forfeited. How much 
better it is to make up, through your 
own life insurance, the difference 
between your Social Security bene- 
fits and your minimum income re- 
quired, thereby retaining the full 
value of your Social Security bene- 
fits. 


The nice thing about providing 
for the minimum needs previously 
discussed, through a permanent 
form of life insurance is that assum- 
ing you outlive those needs to re- 
tirement date, those same policies 
which would have accomplished 
those needs in the event of your 
death, will now aid you substantially 
in providing for your retirement in- 
come needs and guarantee you that 
tou may retain the benefits of Social 
Security. 
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POINTED at the needs of. . 


wa 
The Businessman 


\ 


4 
The Young Family Man 
This brand-new policy is ideally 


' 
suited: to provide protection 
against a temporary 


need. It offers the life 


This low-premium policy is de- 
signed for the young family, man 
just getting started in his career 
—when life insurance needs are 
greatest and his budget is limited 


business 
insurance 
you need at a minimum rate 


New MONY 
‘TMT Policy 
offers ‘10,000 
of Life Insurance 


at an initial rate of 


Only 16¢ A Day! 


(BASED ON AGE 30) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ‘‘TEMPORARY MODIFIED TERM’’: 


@ Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more. e Sample gross premiums, dividend illustrations 


© Can be converted at any time during the 5- and illustrative average net cost for $10,000: 


i the same amount of permanent Gross Illustrative 
year period to pe ne At Age 30 a... iMustrative 
insurance . . . without further evidence of in- —_—_— a 
surability. 


First year $57.20 None 
Second year * $57.20 


$25.50 
Third through fifth years $82.70 $25.50 
| 7 


INustrative net cost averages $52.10 a year 
At Aae 40 
4 F 
4 Miwa OF & Worx irst year $83.90 


Second year $83.90 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK Third through fifth years $116.60 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


None 
$32.70 
$32.70 
illustrative net cost averages $77.36 a year 
Life insurance— Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization — 


*Lividend illustrations are in no sense guarantees or even estimates of 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS future dividends, which must depend on future experience and the an- 


nual action of the Company’s Trustees. 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW ! 


INQUIRIES FROM BROKERS INVITED 





COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


THE CURRENT COOPERATIVE adver- 
tising program of the life insurance 
business was cited as the most ef- 
fective yet undertaken in carrying 
the story of life insurance to the 
public, in a symposium presented 
at the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

Citing the principles guiding these 
cooperative campaigns and the pro- 
cedures followed in preparing them, 
Clarence J. Myers, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
spoke for the planning committee 
directing the campaigns and empha- 
sized that the highly competitive 
nature of the business created a 
special need for an _ institutional 
effort of this kind. 

“It is important that life insurance 
should have a means of presenting 
a united front to the American 
public,” Mr. Myers said, “and of 
speaking with one common voice 
from time to time, making the power- 
ful impact that comes when many 
individual companies join 
and act together as one.” 

Mr. Myers said that the coopera- 


forces 


tive advertising has given the busi- 
ness prestige and helped the com- 
panies collectively and also has 
helped the individual companies in 
their own advertising. 

Looking ahead, he said that “the 
signs point to an even more sig- 
nificant place for our cooperative 
advertising program in coming years, 
in view of the growth of the busi- 
ness, with the new problems that 
arise, and the growing questions 


_posed by Federal and state rela- 


tionships in our field. There will 
be even greater advantage in the 
future in having more people know 
more about us.” 

The value to individual companies 
from tying their plans in with the 
cooperative advertising were cited 
by William P. Worthington, presi- 
dent of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, speaking 
for the member companies. 

“Advertising in itself does not sell 
life insurance,” Mr. Worthington 
said. “A life insurance sale is a 
person-to-person transaction. Ad- 
vertising should aim to increase the 
prestige of the field man in the eyes 
of the public he serves.” 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


Cc. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 139 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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The current program, according 
to Mr. Worthington, is aimed in 
that direction and “‘has really hit it.” 

The Home Life president de- 
scribed the seven different ways in 
which that company has tied the 
cooperative campaign into its own 
program, including special home of- 
fice and field meetings, distribution 
to the agencies of advertising kits, 
extensive use of ad reprints, adop- 
tion of the campaign slogan on the 
company’s postage meter, an article 
on the campaign in the company 
house organ and an article in the 
annual report to policyholders. 

Donald F. Barnes, director of the 
advertising and promotion division 
of the Institute, speaking for the 
Institute staff, said that the cam- 
paign was based on the premise 
that, “if we can give our citizens 
a warm feeling, a comfortable and 
satisfied feeling about the life insur- 
ance they own today or may soon 
buy, we will have thrown up an 
effective roadblock against some of 
the problems which might exist in 
the days to come.” 

Mr. Barnes said that the ultimate 
objective of any advertising is to 
get ideas into people’s minds and 
thus the efforts in company and 
agency ranks to make use of and 
give backing to the campaign have 
special value. 





SPECIAL POLICIES 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
National Association of Life Com- 
panies met in Little Rock recently 
and heard a report from General 
Counsel Devereaux F. McClatchey 
upon filing of a brief with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The brief opposed 
a measure, sponsored by an agents 
group, that would prohibit special 
policies and variable contracts in a 
number of states. The special com- 
mittee studying the pending federal 
income tax bill disclosed that pre- 
liminary study showed “very heavy 
increases” upon smaller companies, 
as well as some “objectionable tech- 
nical features.” N.A.L.C. will pre- 
sent the viewpoint of the smaller 
companies at hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee early this 
year, according to the announcement. 
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Ordinary Sales well over 


half-billion in °55 


Year-end tabulations indicate that New England 
Life’s new issues of ordinary insurance will approach 
550 millions in °55, an advance of nearly 30% from 
the 425 millions in °54. A steady pace of increased 
production had already been set before rate reductions 
and increased dividends were announced on November 
1, 1955. (Through an adjustment of dividends, the net 
cost of ordinary life policies of $5,000 minimum 
issued before November 1 will be the same as for the 
new policies.) 

Highest pre-war sales of new insurance were $159 
millions in 1938. The rapid growth in the last decade 
reflects the popularity of the company’s notably liberal 
policy contract, and the competence of a well-trained 
field force. 

With greatly expanded service facilities in both 
Group and Ordinary fields, New England Life expects 


to maintain its forward momentum. 


NEW ENGLAND 
E Snsatance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Keyman 


Insurance 
As a 
Package Deal 


00 often when keyman insur- 
| See is mentioned, underwriters 
immediately picture in their minds 
an underwriter who is a C.L.U. or at 
least a graduate of L.U.T.C., in 
conference with a big executive or 
executives, his hands full of charts, 
graphs, and tax laws and _ talking 
in terms of $100,000 or $200,000 
worth of imsurance 


Blinded 

This is a case of the underwriter 
not being able to see the trees for 
the forest, because while he is trying 
to get the large sales, he is missing 
small keyman sales at his 
The agent has a great 
ver of keyman prospects if he 
will just look around him. I do not 
mean selling large policies but $5,000 
package sales. 

Such 
through 


ver) 
doorstep. 


numel 


made 
101 


sales are 


Section 


possible 
(b) of the 





Cary S. 
Zehmer 
C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Atlantic Life 
| Petersburg 
Virginia 


A veteran of ten years of service with 
Atlantic Life, Mr. Zehmer has 
stantly qualified for the 
conventions. In 1954, he was awarded 
Chartered Life 
He represents the com- 


con- 
company’s 


the designation of 
Underwriter. 
pany in Petersburg, Virginia 











Internal Revenue code which allows 
an employer to pay the beneficiary 
of a key emplove a sum up to and 
including $5,000 upon the death of 
this employe, and deduct the $5,000 
as ordinary and necessary business 
expense in the year in which it is 
paid, 

It must be noted, however, that 
except in the case of a total distribu- 
tion from a qualified employes’ trust 
or annuity plan made within one 
taxable year of the recipient, the 
exclusion does not apply to amounts 
which the employe, immediately be- 
fore his death, had a nonforfeitable 
right to receive while living. Nor 
does the exclusion apply to amounts 
received by a surviving annuitant 
under a joint and survivor annuity 
contract after the first day of the 
first period for which an annuity 
payment was received by the em- 
ploye or would have been received 
if he had lived. 


Can Meet Competition 


Hence, a small businessman can 
compete with larger concerns in 
retaining his keymen. Moreover, the 
employer is in a position to tell them 
that as long as they are in his employ 
when death occurs, that the bene- 
ficiary of each will receive $5,000 in 
tax free income. This is a strong 
inducement to make any employe 
think twice before leaving his present 
position. A contract is no longer 
necessary between employer and 
employe to qualify for the deduction 
for income tax purposes. 

This exclusion opens the way for 
any underwriter to have an untold 





UNTOUCHED 


MARKET 





Grocer 





Druggist 





Service Station 
Manager 





Garage-Owner 





Contractor 











number of prospects for a package 
sale of keyman insurance. All of us 
know of small businesses in our ter- 
ritory that have one or more men 
generally younger than the employer. 
whom the employer depends on al- 
most entirely to run his business. 
Grocery stores, service stations, 
garages, and general contractors are 
only a few businesses that have the 
situation mentioned These 
are your prospects for this type of 
sale. 


above. 


Met His Needs 


| know of one man who bought a 
small clothing store after the war 
and who knew nothing about the 
business, but he had one man in his 
employ who could run the business 
for him. When | explained this 
package sale to him, he jumped at it. 
Most of these small businessmen 
have nightmares about losing these 
valuable employes to competition. 
The employer cannot afford to raise 
his employes’ salaries enough to 
meet those offered by larger con- 
cerns. Therefore, he is delighted to 
find a way to keep these important 
men at an expense that he can afford. 

Let’s see how we would use this 
regulation to make a package sale to 
the employer and employe. Oh, yes! 
we have to sell the employe too 
sometimes. 

Our prospect is a man who owns 
and operates a grocery store with the 
help of one full time clerk. You 
know this man and know that he 
has been away fishing. You say, 
“Tom, I hear that you had very good 

{Continued on page 68) 
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What the new 
expanded 
Social Security 
Law means 

to you 








by the 





4. K. Lasser 








Most of your clients are covered by Social Security. 
They’re interested in what they’ll get and under 
what conditions. Yet most people don’t know what 
Social Security will do — and what it won’t do. 





FREE KIT—SIX SALES AIDS 


A new kit on Social Security is now available to 
fire and casualty agents and brokers. It includes: 


1. Booklet on the new, 
expanded Social Se- 
curity Law by the J. K. 
Lasser Institute. 

2. Social Security 
booklet that gives in- 
formation on computing 
benefits, how to find 
prospects, selling ap- 
proaches, and many 
valuable sales aids. 

3. Attractive folder, 
‘‘How You Benefit 
When You Supplement 
Social Security with 
Life Insurance.” 


4. Inquiry letter for 
your clients offering the 
Lasser booklet. 


5. Proposal form to 
show your client how 
to get the most out of 
his own Social Security. 


6. Card form a client 
can use to get a state- 
ment on his Old-Age 
and Survivors Insur- 
ance Account from the 
Social Security Admin- 
istration. 


I’m interested in more profits from selling life insurance so please 
send me your Social Security Kit without cost or obligation. 


NAME 


Institute 








Free Booklet by J. K. Lasser Institute 


Connecticut Mutual has created a successful selling 
plan based on the simple, human fact that people 
want to know what they’re going to get and under 
what conditions. It’s built around a booklet entitled 
“What the New Expanded Social Security Law 
Means to You” which tells such things as: 


* How much monthly income is payable at 65? 


* How much monthly income is payable to 
widows with children under age 18? 
What benefits will a widow receive if she has 
no children under age 18? 
What problems does a wife face if she employs 
help around the house? 
¢ What must be done to qualify for benefits? 
Connecticut Mutual’s plan tells how you can turn 
everybody’s interest in Social Security into life 
insurance sales. The new Social Security Kit, 
including the plan and the Lasser booklet, can 
add important new income and profits for your 
office. Send for your FREE copy today. 


i 


~ The Connecticut Mintual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD 
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Keyman Insurance—from p. 66 


luck on your fishing trip last week.” 
Now you have touched off a long 
story. But it will build him up to 
your sale. After the last fish has been 
caught, you say, “I have noticed that 
you are more fortunate than most 
businessmen in being able to leave 
your business for periods of relaxa- 
tion. Who looks after your business 
while you are gone?” 

Then he may say something like 
this. “Well, Bill has been with me 
for years and he can run the store 
as well as I can.” Then, of course, 
you reply, “But don’t you worry 
about the fact that Bill may leave 
you to work somewhere else or go 
into business for himself?” Of 
course he does. Then you say, “Tom, 
I have a plan which will relieve you 
of your worry and fear of losing Bill. 
It will cost you almost nothing and 
may even be profitable to you.” Ex- 
plain to him about the $5,000 ex- 
clusion ard how it works in the 
following manner. 


Never Hurts Cause 

“Tom, you are doing well here 
and I suppose that you are in at least 
a 52% bracket for income tax pur- 
poses.” He will not likely be in this 
bracket, but a little flattery never 
hurt any cause. “Suppose you agreed 
to pay Bill’s beneficiary $5,000 at 
his death if he is working for you 
at that time, you would have to pay 
only $2,400, because $2,600 would 
have been paid out in taxes anyway. 
But, it may work a hardship on you 
to have to pay $5,000 in cash in any 
one year, because in order to be a 
success in business, your money must 
not be idle. Your funds mav be 
tied up at the time of Bill’s death 


and it may cost you plenty to liqui- 
date enough of your holdings to pay 
this amount.” Why not let us guar- 
antee this amount to Bill at $.03 on 
the dollar instead of the dollar for 
dollars that you would have to pay 
if you fulfilled your obligation 
alone?” 

“Our plan will cost you three cents 
on the dollar, but it may work out 
that you can pay this $5,000 and 
make a profit at the same time. This 
is how it works. First, you would 
insure Bill’s life for $5,000 and you, 
Tom, would own and control the 
policy and pay all of the premiums. 
These premiums are not a deductible 
item tax-wise to you, but if Bill died, 
the proceeds of this policy would 
come into your business tax free 
and would immediately provide the 
funds needed to pay Bill’s bene- 
ficiary without disturbing any of 
your investments or the surplus 
needed to operate your business. As 
I have said, you may even make a 
profit on the transaction.” 

“T am sure, Tom, that a plan like 
this will keep Bill here. It may cost 
you nothing. To Bill this plan would 
make him feel more important in 
his job and raise his morale. As a 
result of his increased efforts, there 
may be an increase in business. And 
most of all, it would relieve you of 
worrying about losing Bill. Don’t 
you agree that this is the only solu- 
tion to your problem?” 

What has been said applies to the 
employer’s side of the picture. I 
mentioned previously that sometimes 
the underwriter has to sell the em- 
ploye when making this sale. Bill, 
the employe, may feel that he needs 
a raise now instead of a payment 
due in future years. You say to him, 
Bill, why do you want a raise, or 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


why do you work at all? Don’t you 
work to provide food, clothing, 
shelter, and medicines for your wife 
and children, and, at the same time, 
try to save a little money against a 
rainy day? Have you ever thought 
or wondered who would provide the 
necessities of life if you don’t live to 
do it? 

Did you know that it would take 
around $6,285, provided that you 
were in a bracket of 20% for income 
taxes, in earned wages to save as 
much as $5,000 for your family. 
Who is going to guarantee that you 
are going to live long enough to save 
this much. Don’t you want some 
protection for your family if you do 
not leave it for them? This plan is 
the answer without costing you a 
penny and relieves you of having to 
put aside funds out of your current 
wages for the future. Doesn’t this 
in effect give you a raise, because 
you immediately have the money 
you planned to save to spend now.” 

“I think that you will agree that 
this plan gives you a savings account 
of nearly $6,285 and actually gives 
you a raise at the same time.” This 
would also establish a pension for 
him, too, if an R. I. E. at 65 were 
used or the cash value on the ordi- 
nary life plan. 

“IT am convinced, Bill, that you 
have a wonderful opportunity here, 
one that you cannot afford to let 
slip by you.” 

The package sale as projected 
here, may or may not be what you 
would want to use but I have used it 
to bring out what I consider to be the 
main features of this sale. 

The use of this Internal Revenue 
code exclusion is not restricted to 
employes only but can include stock- 
holders of a corporation who are also 
employes of the corporation. Here 
is another vast field of prospects. 

A very valuable aid to this sale is 
a pamphlet issued by R & R entitled, 
Key-Men, Their Families and Your 
Business. 

There are numerous other rami- 
fications of Section 101 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue code but they 
would take us away from the idea 
of the package sale discussed here. 
This keyman sale will open up an 
almost untouched market, so let’s 
get out and use it to sell some trees 
and let the forest take care of itself. 


Atlantic Life, Currents. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON 
Personal Service 
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LIFE INSURANCE ROLE 


AMERICANS SHOULD RECOGNIZE that 
the world is on the threshold of an 
industrial revolution “which will 
substantially any other in 
which we have participated in the 
past,” Frank Pace Jr., executive vice 
president of the General Dynamics 
Corporation and former Secretary of 
the Army. said in addressing the 
annual the Institute of 
Life Insurance in New York City. 


exceed 


meeting of 


He told his audience of life insur- 
ance executives that, as leaders and 
experienced citizens in the world’s 
greatest democracy and as large pro- 
viders of private capital, the life in- 
surance companies have an oppor- 
tunity as well as a_ responsibility 
never before experienced in the 
history of man. He called attention 
to the tremendous growth of the life 
insurance industry as a private. fi- 
nancing factor in our national life, 
and said that if the government was 





“Working with Prudential here in the rural areas 


*’There’s no 


of Towa,” says Mr 


Erusha, “has been a 


boon to my business. Their prompt attention to 


such matters as comprehensive proposals and 


business like 


premium rates. 


their personal help in closing 


cases for me... have been of great assistance to 


me in securing a big volume of paid-for business 


more business’ 


“No matter what type of life msurance ts 


required, I always get excellent advice 


from the Prudential people. 


“Of course, it’s especially gratifving to know 


Prudentia 


Cedar Rapid 


that even with all this help from Prudenrial, I 


still get the full commission.” 


ay BIN 41 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE » THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s BROKERAGE SERVICE and how it will 


make Lire sales easier for me 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 





PHONE 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


IN SGweRANCE COMPAR Y OF 


Lite I ta °A ties ¢ § 


AMERICA 


to cease playing the major financial 
role in evolutionary developments 
such as atomic energy “certainly life 
insurance funds constitute a major 
segment of private capital to make 
this possible.” 

Mr. Pace reviewed the world-wide 
changes of the last century and a 
half, with various types of industrial 
revolutions telescoped, and declared : 
“In this country, the life insurance 
companies have uniquely provided 
both stability and flexibility by pro- 
tecting against ultimate risk and 
thereby giving freedom of individual 
motive and planning which might 
not otherwise existed.” He 
counseled that unusual pressures 
would be placed upon the life insur- 
ance industry because of the great 
speed of the new industrial revolu- 
tion and the impact of military re- 
quirements and the increase of scien- 
tific competence and world commu- 
nication. 


also 


LIFE INVESTMENTS 


\VHILE NEW CAPITAL FUNDs becom- 
ing available for the economy from 
life insurance accumulations totaled 
$4,461,000,000 in the first three 
quarters of last year, the aggregate 
funds made available for reinvest- 
ment by the life companies, from 
amortizations, maturities, prepay- 
ments and sales of previously held 
investments, totaled $9,288,000,000, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

“Recent years have seen a much 
more rapid increase in the reinvest- 
ment funds than in the new capital,” 
the Institute commented. “It re- 
quires a much broader investment 
job to keep the funds at work for 
the policyholders. In the first nine 
months of last year, the new capital 
made available from life insurance 
was $298,000,000 more than a year 
previous, but the reinvestment funds 
were $1.036,000,000 greater. Com- 
pared with five years ago, the new 
capital funds during the first nine 
months of last year were $1,371,- 
000.000 greater, but the reinvest- 
ment funds were $4.052,000,000 
greater. In the case of mortgapes 
alone, the life companies now have 
more than $3,000,000,000 annually 
coming up for reinvestment from 
amortizations, prepayments and ma- 
turities.” 
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PENSION PROGRAMS 


HIGHLIGHTED by the rapid expan- 
sion in the private sphere over the 
last decade, the nation now has a 
far-reaching system of pension pro- 
grams which contain the promise 
of a significant measure of financial 
independence for the great majority 
of the working population upon re- 
tirement, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

A major contributory factor to 
this prospect for millions of persons 
is the persistence with which they 
have been adding to their savings 
year after year. 

“The system of pension and re- 
tirement programs in effect today,” 
the Institute says, “falls naturally 
into three broad divisions—private, 
state and local combined, and the 
federally-sponsored group. They 
differ basically in certain important 
respects as regards their origin, 
operations, and philosophy. 

“The first is that the benefits in 
all the programs represent claims 
on future production. Right now 
these claims translated into benefits 
are relatively small because so many 
plans are in the build-up stage, but 
they are certain to grow greatly 
in the future. This means that the 
economy must continue to expand 
and productivity to increase. 

“The second is that retirement 
benefits are essentially a promise 
of future buying power. Obviously. 
therefore, continued stability of the 
dollar is of vital consequence to our 
increasing number of older persons 
as well as to the nation at large. 

“Pension plans originating in 
business and industry, insured and 
noninsured, represent a major seg- 
ment of the nation’s system of 
retirement programs. These private 
plans are primarily the product of 
free negotiation and decision. 

“Private pension and retirement 
plans, insured and noninsured com- 
bined, had assets of about $21 bil- 
lions at the end of 1954, or more 
than a third of all the assets of the 
programs for which the figures are 
available. They covered approxi- 
mately one out of every four work- 
ers excluding those in agriculture 
and on the public pavroll, and thev 
are growing at the rate of about $3 
billions a year. 

“The second broad type is com- 
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ALIVE 
-AND KICKING! 





Accidents and illnesses don’t always kill. 
They cripple, too. Frequent result? A man 
alive — and kicking because his insurance 


pays only if he’s dead! 


So for those who qualify — and a majority 
can — Occidental also writes in its life 
policies this kind of Total Disability 
Income: 


Non-cancellable during total disability . . . 
four — not six — month waiting period ... 
lifetime monthly income benefits on life 
and level term plans . . . automatic conver- 
sion of level term to ordinary life at end 
of term — with premiums still waived and 


income continued .. . 


$350 a month. 


written for up to 


This, we think, is Disability Income that’s 
most likely to succeed in replacing income! 


“A Star in the West...” 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 





posed of state and local retirement 
programs, which in a number of 
ways are analogous to private plans 
in set-up and practice. In 1954, 
state and local programs combined 
had total assets approaching $9 
billions, and are growing at the rate 
of more than a billion dollars a year. 
Based on the most recent figures 
published, they cover about two out 
of every three persons of the nearly 
5 million on state and local payrolls. 

“Three programs sponsored by 


the Federal Government represent 
the third division of the nation’s 
retirement system. These are Civil 
Service Retirement, covering the 
Federal civilian payroll; Railroad 
Retirement, whose coverage is im- 
plicit in its name; and the Old Age 
and Survivors’ program, which now 
covers the predominant part of the 
working population. These pro- 
grams had a combined total of ap- 
proximately $30 billions in assets 
last year.” 


71 





Your MOST usable . . . EASIEST-to-use rate book 


THE COMPEND 


8 ADDITIONAL COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the COM- 
PEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything important to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of every development 
in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions of these 
policies available anywhere. 


The 1956 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with fact- 
grounded unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your key to successful 
selling . . . with more data about most companies! Here’s why : 


Agents say... 
The COMPEND gives you all the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional standing . . . 
makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it weight. 


The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! 


The COMPEND makes you able to prove your points in seconds . 
ready to convince a tough prospect . . . to clinch a sale. 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force 


in the U.S. and Canada you have this detailed 
information: — 


. . always 


Rates, current dividends, Policy analyses 
aiacaill be histories Rates and values for Juveniles 
" -up, extended Industrial and annuity premium 
. insurance values 4.i- Tables for interest and 
. Life Income settlement options 


installment figures, paid-up insurance, 
> Year-end total business figures cash values, etc. 


Plus... 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than 1/4 the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 


3, 4 or § books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 





rt themselves show! (It is a statistical fact 
Levery year.) 
Complete and e settlement options information on 98% of all life insurance 
outstanding in the United tates and Canada! 


Here—in the only aa of 28"kind.in existence—is your ritbeskolter-romsaidstobte 
potential . . . the facts:vou must havefor effective programming. And programming 
produces the real f wind ales the ig bh oy agent. | 

’ Successful Agents NY sear iB AA ; 


With SETTLEME f OPTIONS you s save time and annoyanée. No need for your clients’ 
policies . . . ali/the tediethey show—and more—are‘fm SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS yolr-have aif the current options extended since the 
’_ policy’s date-of-issue—more than appear in the policy itself or in the companies’ 
own rate books! fs 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work for you . . . by showing 
prospects how they'll work for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, paper work flies out the window. You have little or 
no correspondence with companies . . - It’s the easy way to build your income and 
keep your clients. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS vou ‘ie the expert who really services his accounts 

CER PONY: RE ene ee OM, 


“d 


+AU! this for the tiniest fraction of your commission om just one sew policy! 


Prices: Pae2 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 ype Renee ie! 6% Aiscount): 
~ 6GE more: >) amugcaarte ea. ches 





MUTUAL STATISTICS 


THE MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
insurance companies of the United 
States wrote $2,325 million in pre- 
miums during 1955 as against $2,248 
million in 1954—an increase of 3.4% 
—according to the annual survey of 
the American Mutual Alliance. 


Premiums of the nation’s 2,346 
mutual fire insurance 
were $760 million up 7.5% over 
1954. Premiums of the 208 mutual 
casualty insurance companies were 
$1,560 million up 1.6% last 
year. 


companies 


from 


Mutual companies provide about 
one-fourth of the fire and casualty 
insurance protection in this country. 
This is the seventeenth consecutive 
year in which their premium writ- 
ings have set new all-time highs. 


Losses Paid 


Losses paid in relation to pre- 
miums written were slightly higher 
in automobile liability insurance, 
because of an increase in frequency 
of insured bodily injury accidents. 
They were slightly higher in 
the workmen’s compensation field, 
largely 
rates. 


reductions in 
Ratio of fire insurance losses 
to premiums remained about the 
same. 


because of 


Ratio of windstorm losses to 
premiums dropped sharply, since 
hurricane damage was much less 


in 1955 than in 1954. 


The mutual companies reported 
that the number of employees has 
increased about 5% during the past 
year. 





W. W. GREENE, Ine. 
REINSURANCE 


Advisers and 


ACTUARIAL 


es Consultants 
Intermediaries 


- 
110 Fulton Street, New York 38 
WOrth 2-4327 
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Basic Sales Problems 


Irving Sherman 
Management and Sales Consultant 


WHAT USUALLY ARE the 
- sources for new leads for a 
salesman ? 
A. His industry’s trade papers are 
the best bet. So many other 
trade papers. Newspaper business 
pages will also prove helpful. 

Recommendations made by satis- 
fied customers are excellent leads. 
Social contacts will help. Let your 
friends and neighbors know what 
you sell. They may tip you off to 
prospects in respective fields or 
among acquaintances. 

Many salesmen simply keep their 
eyes and ears open and, when they 
see or hear of a new prospect, they 
lose no time in making contact. To 
hit a place cold and make a sale 
marks a good salesman. It affords 
an opportunity to build up an 
account that will stick through thick 
and thin, especially if a firm is new 
and the salesman can help by 
supplying sound, usable ideas. 

Q. We are told to open every door. 
Exposure to sales, by itself, will send 
up sales totals. If this is true, if all 
a salesman has to do is make calls— 
and the more calls he makes the 
greater the incidence of orders—why 
bother with techniques? Let’s sim- 
ply multiply our calls and results. 

A. You make a point; but it isn’t 
quite that easy. True, simply by 
opening doors and asking if his 
product is needed, novice salesmen 
have hung up remarkable records. 
But we must remember that when 
we talk about salesmanship we’re 
not talking only about a first order. 

We’re talking about securing and 
maintaining longtime customers. 
This definitely requires know-how 
and much more than opening a door 
and asking for an order. 

While exposure to sales will often 
result in new customers or cause old 


are 


customers to repeat much more 
frequently, it takes systematic bang- 
ing away at accounts before a steady 
clientele is built up. This is the 
crux of the salesman’s job. 

Every salesman should expose 

himself to orders by merely opening 
doors, if only to keep his hand in the 
pot. The fellow who pays off, how- 
ever, who sticks in the league, is 
the consistent .300 hitter and not 
the fellow who clobbers one over the 
wall only now and then. 
(). Customers always complain that 
our prices invariably are higher. 
How can I overcome this objection ? 
A. How about value? Isn't that 
higher, too? Nobody is in business 
for his health. If your competitors 
quote lower prices for similar prod- 
ucts, it is because those are the 
values they are offering. 

You must impress upon the cus- 
tomer that is isn’t necessarily his 
cost that will make the difference in 
his profit ; it is the value he gets for 
the price he pays. Given superior 
merchandise and service in every 
way, the end result will be corre- 
spondingly superior. On the other 
hand, if full value is not there, the 
customer can get his job for nothing 
and still be out on a limb. 

(). Time and again I am told that 
cheaper merchandise than what I 
sell is good enough for the prospect. 
What should be my argument ? 

A. The use of the word “cheaper” 
by any buyer makes him most 
vulnerable. Cheaper than what? 
If his standard is zero, then he has 
something. But if he is going to 
have anything to talk about, let him 
work it out in figures. 

The buyer who uses or refers to 
something as “cheap” simply does 
not know what he is talking about, 
unless he is talking about the value 
as well as his cost. 


"Reprinted from “Salesmen’s Clinic” by per- 
mission of “The Inland Printer,” 77 W. Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Kansas City, Missouri 





CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 





ASSETS 


CasH IN BANKS AND ON HAND $ 3,060,001.64 
BONDs: 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT $22,223,666.62 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 1,495 ,000.00 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 886,075.55 

STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 21,638,970.01 

REVENUE, AGENCY AND AUTHORITY BONDs 

OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 3,183,032.26 





Tota Bonps 49,426,744.44 


STOCKS 7 632,289.00 
MortTGaGe Loans 16,274.90 


UNCOLLECTED PremiuMs (Not Over 90 Days) 712,282.94 
INTEREST ACCRUED AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS 466,300.01 





TotTaL ADMITTED ASSETS $61,313,892.93 








LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AND CLAIM EXPENSE? $28,365,096.38 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 11,377,931.71 
FuNps He_p UNpeR REINSURANCE TREATIES 3,290,661.27 
TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 2,262,578.16 
CAPITAL $ 2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS 13,517,625.41 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 16,017,625.41 





Toral __$61,313,892.93 





Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $4,217,571.84 in the above statement are deposited as 
required by law. 





REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 1139 W. 6th Street 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCHMAN 1S 
a practical man. Indeed, some might 
call him a bit sharp in matters con- 
cerning property. Thus, when one 
little more four 
months, sold one hundred and sixty- 


agency in a than 
seven homeowners policies to resi- 
dents of Lancaster, the center of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch region, you 
may assured that the home- 
owners policy is an excellent “buy.” 


rest 


The agency which sold those poli- 
cies (netting approximately $40,000 
in premiums) is MW. H. Diffenbaugh 
& Sons. Here is their procedure: 
(1) When making an appointment, 
thev specifically request the home- 
owner to have his present policies 
on hand. 

(2) They bring a specimen home- 
owners policy for him to see. (They 
have found the policy itself to be a 
compelling selling aid.) 

(3) The homeowners’ present poli- 
cies are set before him and a cover- 
age-by-coverage comparison is made 
to reveal the gaps and deficiencies 
in his existing insurance program. 
(4) Proper insurance-to-value on 
the dwelling is then discussed in 
relation to the replacement cost en- 
dorsement. 

(5) Liability and medical payments 
limits are determined. 

(6) Using the agreed 
upon, a comparison is made between 
the cost of the Homeowners Policy 
and of the separate policies that 
would be required to approximate 


amounts 


the coverages afforded by the home- 
owners policy. 


“WHILE IT HELPS,” Dusty 
Haters, Travelers Mariner, 
“vou don't have to live on the ocean 
to write marine. Writing marine is 
one of the ‘plus’ values of writing 
multiple lines. If you aren’t getting 
any of this business, no matter 
where you're located, it’s simply be- 
cause vou haven't seen your home 


says 
noted 


76 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


town merchants and manufacturers 
who export products or import ma- 
terials and merchandise, or who 
make intercoastal shipments. 

“Also, as a result of the motor- 
boat shows, the slogan for °56 is, 
‘Every man his own skipper” New 
insurance on these craft will be 
placed by someone in your terri- 
tory. Another tip: The yacht re- 
newal season is only a few months 
away. Your field man is ready to 
help you get your share of this de- 
sirable business—often right among 
your present accounts.” 





RoBeRT G. HUNTER of San Fran- 
cisco, veteran accident leader, says: 

“Key man accident and health in- 
surance provides salary continua- 
tion for high salaried proprietors, 
executives, sales, advertising and 
production managers, auditors, ac- 
countants, foremen, department 
heads, supervisors, and their imme- 
diate assistants. It provides man- 
agement with a uniform and orderly 
procedure for continuing the income 
of valued members of their organ- 
ization. 

“An employer is usually willing to 


continue a disabled key man’s salary 
for a reasonable time, but he needs 
a ‘sinking fund’ to provide the means 
of caring for any long-time disa- 
bility. 

“A problem confronting any em- 
pleyer is, ‘How can I minimize busi 
ness _— interruption ?” Continued 


growth depends on consistent pro- 


duction. Losing key men is harmful 
to growth. Prompt replacement of 
disabled key employees is vital. 

“Most modern employers feel 
that their responsibility to key em 
ployees extends beyond standard 
workmen's compensation and ordi- 
nary group coverages. They like 
to do for these people a little more 
than what they’ve done for their 
rank-and-file employees. 

“Just among fire and casualty pol- 
icyholders, I have recently made 
several substantial business accident 
and health sales. One developed 
thirty-six key applications for $4,- 
000 in premiums, the employer shar- 
ing the cost. 

“I’m confident I’ve performed an 
essential service for a number of 
families, as well as for a highly 
valued client.” 

eo e e 


“GARAGE LIABILITY is a good pros- 
pecting line,” says Leslie Lovell ot 
San Francisco. “Despite the sub- 
stantial premiums developed, most 
rank-and-file agents don’t make any 
special effort to get this business. 
Immediate by-products are garage 
keepers’ legal liability, workmen’s 
compensation, broad form money 
and securities, and the like. 

“Then, of course, you pick up 
the personal coverages for execu- 
tives and key men. In addition, 
many of these garage risks qualify 
for business life, accident and health. 
Finally, garagemen can be your best 
centers of influence for recommenda- 
tions to friends of emplovees and 
customers of the firm.” 
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MODERN AIDS 
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COAT AND HAT RACK 


This tubular steel costumer, by making 
a wardrobe of any wall, proves a space 
saving convenience for offices of all types 
and provides greater flexibility of installa- 
tion. The chrome finish plus the round 
surfaces of the 1” tubular steel makes the 
equipment much less of a dust catcher than 
usual, The costumer is made by the Pre- 
cision Manufacturing Company with single 
or double hat shelves and in 24”, 36”, 48” 
or 60” lengths. The hangers are of heavy 
nickel plated wire and are available with 
both open and closed hooks. Where de- 
sirable, the costumer may be mounted on 
14%” square tubular posts with or without 
coasters to make it free standing. 
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office efficiency 


WHEELIT 

Although designed primarily for easy 
handling of heavy office machines by 
salesmen, this equipment should find a 
useful place in many offices where ma- 
chines have to be transported from station 
to station or department to department. 
Sturdily built by the Ken Campbell Office 
Equipment Company, it folds for easy 
storage and when loaded glides easily, 
climbing curbs. A 24” axle width allows 
passage through the average doorway. 


MOBILE STORAGE 
Termed ‘“Mono-Aisle,” this file and 
storage equipment involves only one aisle, 
thus doubling the capacity of present 
facilities. It consists of mobile shelf storage 
sections or file cabinets mounted on sealed, 
precision bearings that run on steel tracks. 
It is said the sections, even when heavily 
loaded, can be moved back and forth for 
access as easily as opening the front door 
of an office building. The equipment is 
available in seven standard models from 

Sedgwick Equipment Corporation. 


INKLESS STAMP 


Everprint Products, Inc. has developed 
a rubber stamp that eliminates the need 
for the elusive and messy ink pad. They 
state it will give a hundred-thousand 
smudge-proof impressions without ever 
touching a stamp pad. The secret is the 
use of a special stamp composition com- 
bined with a new ink formula with which 
the rubber composition is impregnated. 
The ink is indelible and instant drying, 
giving sharp, clean and smudgeproof im- 
pressions. The stamp is available in a 
number of stock phrases and will also be 
custom made-to-order. 


ANALYSIS MACHINE 


This new small analysis machine, which 
might be described as twenty adding ma- 
chines in one, has been designed to solve 
the analysis problems of small and medium- 
sized businesses formerly restricted to 
hand systems because of the relatively 
high cost of larger equipment. Operation 
consists of setting up an amount on an 
adding machine keyboard and touching 
the right button according to the total 
desired. The figure entered may at the 
same time be printed on a form such as 
a commission statement. The machine 
yields 18 individual totals, plus a mis- 
cellaneous total and a grand total. All 
amounts are printed.on a journal tape 
and consecutively numbered. Totals may 
be cleared on a form which is automati- 
cally dated and coded by classification. A 
product of The National Cash Register 
Company. 
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wide carriage Smith-Corona 
with 10-Key Tabulator 
mows down statistics 
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Smith-Corona offers the ideal typewr:ter 
for insurance company use. In addition to 
all the wonderful features of the “Eighty- 
Eight” Secretarial, two special features are 
available. 1) A choice of six carriage 
widths, ranging from eleven to twenty- 
seven inches. 2) A 10-Key Decimal Tabu- 
lator that eliminates back-spacing and 
enables the typist to “mow down” statis- 
tics! Why not phone today for a revealing 


demonstration ! 


Smith-Corona 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE I NY 
BRANCHES OR DEALERS IN ALL MAJOR CITIES 





SPOTLIGHT 


ON SUPERIORITY: 
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Ask your printer or paper merchant to show you the Rising catalog 
containing a superior paper for everything from a wedding 
announcement fo a stock certificate. Qualities up to 100% Rag. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY...IN THE BERKSHIRES, HOUSATONIC, 








Control and Evaluation 


CRYSTAL B. MARMON 


Management Consultant 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


$e FULLY APPRECIATE machine 
accounting and the methods 
modern business management uses 
to control and evaluate it, let us 
first stop to consider briefly what 
is required by management of a 
machine accounting system. 

Management expects the machine 
accounting system to produce nu- 
merous timely reports, which are 
complete and free of error, to use 
as aids in the direction of their 
business. To fulfill this requirement, 
management first must recognize 
that machine control measures are 
necessary and they must delegate 
the responsibility for their establish- 
ment and maintainence. 

Ordinarily, the controller of a 
company is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining an ade- 
quate system of control. He 
evaluates and keeps under constant 
surveillance the existing control 
measures and provides direction and 
guidance in establishing new or more 
stringent controls. One question he 
must ask himself periodically, is this 
—Is management receiving all of 
the information it should have? 

A simple approach to the problem 
is to prepare a schedule of records 
and reports which management is 
currently receiving. Then compare 
it to a schedule of the various re- 
ports which should be provided. 
Several things may be revealed by 
this comparison—one, that there is 
information which management 
should require and is not receiving, 
and, secondly, that certain tabula- 
tions are being run off repeatedly 
for no apparent use at all. 

A second question to which there 
may be a similar approach, is—Are 
the various departments within the 
organization receiving the necessary 
information to enable them to do 
their jobs effectively? 

It would be very impractical for 
me to attempt to give a blueprint 
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for a system of control which would 
provide all of the safeguards and 
meet the requirements of every com- 
pany irrespective of size. Each com- 
pany has its own peculiar problems 
and methods which are satisfactory 
and adequate in one instance may 
not suffice in another. 

Controls must have utility, and 
there must be a balance between 
the amount of control needed and 
the amount actually established, 
bearing in mind that as the com- 
pany grows, the need for 
stringent control increases. 

In my opinion, effective control 
can be established by the following 
method ‘which I have divided into 
five parts : 

1. Planning 

2. Standard procedures and pro- 
cedural audits 

3. Master punched card control 

4. Cost control—departmental bud- 
gets 


g 
5. Quality standards 


more 


1. Planning: In business, planning 
is our roadmap. Through planning 
we determine exactly what we want 
to accomplish, when, where and by 
what means. Preplanning more than 
any other single factor insures suc- 
cess in obtaining a properly func- 
tioning system of control where the 
sequence of operations is set out 
in logical order and where the del- 
egation of responsibilities between 
the various sections and personnel 
is clearly defined. 


Personnel Qualifications 


Included in the planning should 
be an analysis of positions and the 
personnel qualifications required to 
fill the positions. Generally, super- 
visory personnel should have ability 
from educational background and 
specialized training and experience. 
Operating personnel should be cap- 
able of efficiently carrying out pre- 
scribed instructions and standard 
procedures. 

2. Standard Procedures and Pro- 
cedural Audits: Well designed stand- 


ard procedures are particularly ef 
fective in the orderliness and method 
of routine work. They are a neces 
sary part of any machine control 
system because definite direction for 
the work pattern enables employees 
to perform their jobs better, more 
economically and with greater con 
fidence. 

The standard procedures to be 
used advantageously should be clear, 
complete and concise. 
cumbersome 


Voluminous 
instructions 
should be avoided. 

Oral instructions also should be 
avoided wherever possible unless 
used as a supplement to the written 
instructions because they are fre- 
quently misunderstood; and where 
there is misunderstanding, ill feel- 
ings among personnel often arise. 

A necessary corollary to the use 

of standard procedures is regular 
procedural audits of the operations 
to see that the procedures are fol- 
lowed properly. These audits are 
most effective when they are made 
by the same personnel who prepare 
the instructions in the standard 
procedures. In this way, the person 
who is responsible for a particular 
operation, initiates the procedure 
and follows it through to the desired 
end result. Then there is certainty 
that actual performance is exactly as 
prescribed. Also, errors and omis- 
sions in procedure are immediately 
detected and corrected. 
3. Master Punched Card Control 
A high degree of accuracy in tab- 
ulated reports is one of the out- 
standing advantages of mechanized 
accounting. However, errors do 
occur. Some are mechanical, but by 
far the greatest number of errors 
are due to the recording of incorrect 
information into the tabulating 
cards. Therefore, it is of major 
importance to control the punching 
accuracy. 

Various methods of verification 
are used. All of which are essentially 
satisfactory. However, I think that 
regardless of what method is used 


always 


(Continued on the next page) 





Peirce President Model with 

Exclusive “Flash-Back Review” 

Modern dictation efficiency for 
today’s high speed business .. . 
No starting lag to slow you down, 
simply pick up the ‘‘mike’’, start 
dictating. Instant ‘‘Flash-Back 
Review” maintains the continuity 
of your thinking and dictating. 
Error-free feature puts your cor- 
rections right where they belong, 
permits transcriber to type right 
through. For fast, efficient, easy 
dictation, modernize with Peirce 
Magnetic Belt, developed by Peirce 
Dictation Systems, pioneers in 
magnetic recording. 

Now! A complete range of network 
systems adaptable to your office. 


Dealers, Service in Principal Cities. 


Clip this to your letterhead, mail for 
complete information, two week trial. 


PEIRCE 


DICTATION 


PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5900 Northwest Highway ® Chicago 31, Ill. 





Control and Evaluation——Continued 


a good final check is one over all 
of the pertinent numerical informa- 
tion punched into the cards. 

At the beginning of an operation, 
control totals are established on an 
adding machine of all the pertinent 
information from the original media. 
Then after the tabulating cards are 
punched and verified, they are put 
in the tabulator which records and 
adds the corresponding numerical 
information in the cards. These 
tabulated totals are checked against 
the control totals. If the two sets 
of figures agree, it can be reasonably 
assumed that the punched informa- 
tion is correct. Compensating errors 
are very unlikely but not impossible ; 
therefore, as a further safeguard 
against possible mechanical errors, 
a spot check of the additions on the 
lists is recommended. 

The tabulating cards thus verified 

comprise master card files which 
are a means of control over the 
entire machine operations. They 
provide a complete reference file 
which is a necessary part of all well 
organized systems of records and 
also serve as a safeguard for the 
accuracy of all the machine account- 
ing applications. 
4. Cost Control—De partmental Bud- 
gets: Cost control consists mostly of 
the control over expenditures. An 
effective means of control generally 
utilized is through departmental 
budgets which are prepared jointly 
by the budget director and_ the 
individual department managers. 


Analysis of Previous Year 


An analysis is made of each de- 
partment’s operations and the ex- 
penses incurred in the previous year. 
Then an estimate is made of the 
amount of money that will be nec- 
essary to run the department prop- 
erly for the coming year. The 
budget finally arrived at should 
be one which will permit a depart- 
ment to operate on a reasonably flex- 
ible basis without. room for extrav- 
agance. Some companies arbitrarily 
increase their budgets from year to 
year by a pre-determined percentage 
figure, and then allow adjustments 
as the need arises. 

A flexible budget is particularly 
important in the machine account- 


ing department where additional 
accounting applications are under 
consideration for possible future 
mechanization. 

5. Quality Standards: Quality stand- 
ards are closely allied with the 
concept of written standard pro- 
cedures. Without this type of con- 
trol, there can be a definite wastage 
in materials and in the utilization 
of employees’ working time. There- 
fore, through quality control which 
improves and coordinates functional 
systems; waste materials, re-work 
operations, and manual verification 
time may be reduced to a minimum. 


Evaluation 


To effectively evaluate machines 
and the results obtained from a 
machine accounting system, the fol- 
lowing factors are indispensable : 

. Knowledge 
. Tests 


l 
2 
3. Cost analysis 
4 


Regular procedural audits 

I have mentioned “knowledge” 
first in order because, without a 
sufficient knowledge of machines 
and their potentialities in specific ac- 
counting applications, evaluation of 
a mechanized accounting system 
would be impossible. Actually, there 
must be a thorough knowledge of 
basic accounting as well as thorough 
knowledge of machines. 

Then with sufficient knowledge, 
the most important test to use in 
evaluation is an analysis of the 
results accomplished—commonly re- 
ferred to as the “End Result.” 

In analyzing the system—ask the 
following questions : 

1. What records and reports are 
being prepared ? 

2. How useful are these reports to 
the operating efficiency of the or- 
ganization ? 

3. How accurate? 

4. How costly? 

5. Are we getting what we need 
for efficient and profitable manage- 
ment direction? 

As a result of this test, there are 
usually certain points which emerge 
that call for some amendment to 
the procedures, therefore, only after 
testing should the procedures be 
put into final form. 

Implementation of a new pro- 
cedure should never be made with- 
out testing the operation. It can 
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be accomplished by stages, taking 
one stage of the operation at a time 
until the entire new system works 
smoothly. 

An evaluation of an accounting 
system should be based on a thor- 
ough cost analysis with a breakdown 
of the cost of running the system, 
the value it produces for the or- 
ganization, and the reduction in 
costs, if any. 

The principal cost problem is that 
systems can be appraised only in 
the light of long run costs which 
involves waiting in order to judge 
the results. But, when the results 
are available, the information is a 
valuable tool to management in de- 
tecting unprofitable accounting tech- 
niques. 

In evaluating any system, it is 
essential to review it periodically. 
This sounds like a repeat of a part 
of my control measures under pro- 
cedural audits. But, actually, I 
intend to use it somewhat differently 
here. 


Test of Effectiveness 


As a control measure, a pro- 
cedural audit is a means of determin- 
ing whether or not a_ prescribed 
procedure is used properly ; whereas, 
in evaluation it is a test of the 
effectiveness of a prescribed system. 
This test of effectiveness extends 
to a determination of: 

1. The results of the system with 
respect to the degree of improvement 
in operating efficiency and ease in 
handling 

2. Changes in operating conditions 
that may have made the procedures 
inadequate or even obsolete 

3. The service and value of the 
system to management 

4. The realized and potential sav- 
ings in operating costs. 

In summary, today’s increased 
complexity of business urges the 
utilization of mechanical devices in 
order to produce current compre- 
hensive reports, and there is a gen- 
eral realization among business man- 
agements. that timeliness of reports 
is of imperative importance as aids 
in the direction of their businesses 
and in forecasting. However, in 
mechanized accounting as in all 
types of accounting there must be 
a method of control and a method 
of evaluation. 
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Proud of your 
trademark? 


carry it 


everywhere 





A lot of hard work—a lot of future 
hopes—are wrapped up in your firm’s 
trademark. It’s the face your busi- 
ness shows the world. Why not have 
it still more widely known—in full, 
rich color on the gleaming surface of 
a Zippo? 


Give Zippos as a business gift and 
you may be sure that your customers 
will use them. 20... 40... 60 times 
a day, your message will flash before 


» 
* 


them, just as surely as the Zippo 
flashes into flame. 


There’s something about the ease 
of use and utter reliability of Zippo 
that makes it part of a smoker’s per- 
sonality. It’s carried everywhere— 
and your message with it. It’s actu- 
ally guaranteed to work anywhere, 
even in wind or rain. That means ut- 
most mileage for your message, at 
modest investment. Just mail coupon. 


A, Z/PPC. 
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LIGHTS EASILY... ANYWHERE ... ALWAYS 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. BE-22, Bradford, Pa. 

Please give me full information about ‘business gift 
Zippos—prices in large or small quantities, time of 
delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful 
and distinctive gift. 


Name _ 





Firm 


Address___ 





HITCH UP 

TO GREATER 

EFFICIENCY 
WITH... 


... the IBM 650 “electronic workhorse” 
of the Insurance business 


The reputation of the dependability of the IBM 
650—the “electronic workhorse”—has gotten 
around, Already 21 of these electronic data proc- 
essing systems are on the job saving time and 
costs for the Insurance business. 

This nimble “workhorse,” with its high-speed 
input and output units and 20,000-digit magnetic 
memory, shifts from job to job with tremendous 
speed and accuracy. Automatically, the IBM 650 
makes multiple premium distributions, costs and 
rates automobile policies. With time-saving effi- 
ciency it accomplishes selective risk underwriting, 


computes individual risk experience and calcu- 


” 


lates ratios of earned premiums to incurred losses 
... cutting the cost of paperwork handling! 

Whatever your data processing needs, there is 
an IBM data processing system that will do your 
job better and faster. For details on the applica- 
tion of electronics for your company, contact your 
local IBM representative or write: FIRE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPT. A56, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
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Check List for Better Production 


N THE FINAL ANALYSIS, all our 
eta are directed toward im- 
proving the production level of our 
respective offices. Some believe the 
answer lies exclusively in the appli- 
cation of mechanical aids. Others 
believe the answer lies within the 
area of work—air conditioning, 
music, eye-appealing decor. Others 
look to management for the magic 
key that opens Pandora’s box of 
tricks and surprises. Some rely 


entirely on financial reward while 
others try everything in the book 
including the black snake whip. The 


attainments and failures in each 
group have no statistical value except 
to point out the fact that the “pet” 
answer lies outside of the scope of 
any single factor. 


Better Supervision 


Let us keep our human relations 
values neatly in order and disabuse 
the notion that good human relations 
does not permit a precise and vigor- 
ous program of personnel utilization. 
The statement that “he who is super- 
vised least is supervised best” is 
invariably used to prove that the 
inadequacy of management is in 
itself a blessing and an advantage. 
Like most created statements and 
proverbs, real or fiction, they are 
used improperly. Only those who 
have the intelligence, drive, initia- 
tive, ambition and personal incentive 
(and we are talking about 10% of 
the employees) to function effec- 
tively outside the scope of directive 
supervision respond to the absence 
of supervision. The 90% aimlessly 
flounder around aping and _per- 
petuating antiquated procedures for 
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lack of a better approach. Better 
production starts with better super- 
vision. 

Let’s face it—if you want more 
office production then measure what 
you are now getting, determine if it 
is sufficient (compare to a standard) 
and if not, change either your 
methods or your personnel, or maybe 
both, and take steps to insure the 
continuation of what you do want. 
There will be no “patent-medicine” 
cure-all for sloppy procedures. 

We know it is not quite as simple 
as it has been stated here, but the 
fact remains that improvement starts 
with the analysis of present methods. 
The check-list points out the areas of 
investigation. 

Step one in any work measurement 
program is to determine what you 
want. Define the purpose. What is 
to be accomplished? Is it to improve 
procedures? Is it to be used to point 
out the efficient vs. the inefficient 
employee? Is it to be used with a 
financial incentive program? Or are 
you just curious? 

Step two requires the determination 
of what will be measured. Is all the 
clerical output to be measured or 
will only certain selected jobs come 
up for review and analysis? 

Step three deals with the selection 
of the unit of work that will ade- 
quately indicate the amount of cleri- 
cal work performed in a given time 
(1 day—1 week—or 1 month). Is 
policy writing a measure of office 
activity? Are earned premium rev- 
enues an indication of application to 
duty? Do the number of letters 
written, or vouchers entered in the 
voucher register, or checks written 
by the cashier, offer the proper 


measure of clerical activity? What- 
ever the unit may be, it must reflect 
clerical performance—usually some 
intensive analysis work precedes the 
selection of the work unit. 

Step four pertains to the very im- 
portant area of work simplification. 
Before efficiency is determined by 
relating the number of units pro- 
duced to the time element (time 
consumed in producing the units— 
see Step five), it is necessary to 
“cull-out” time wasting and unes- 
sential steps. What are unnecessary 
steps? Each of us, no doubt, believes 
that all tasks performed in the office 
are required or else they wouldn't 
be performed. It is our observation 
that methods rarely keep up with the 
changes in industry or the demands 
of management. Methods invariably 
lag behind changing volume and 
changing conditions until one or 
more of three situations occur— 

1. Clerical costs get out of line with 
income. 

2. Clerical man-hours required to 
process clerical detail by manual 
methods become unbalanced. 

3. Management takes an objective 
viewpoint toward methods before a 
crisis takes place (items 1 and 2 
above are in the nature of a crisis in 
that there is a breakdown which 
ultimately comes to management’s 
attention). 

Management must come to the 
realization that methods either re- 
sult from (1) premeditated direction 
or from (2) the accumulated and 
uncontrolled changes brought about 
by personnel turnover, personal 
variation in performance or by the 
play of personal initiative. Manage- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P225—The Pencil Selector 


Basically pencil leads are a mixture of 
graphite and clay with the relative propor- 
tion determining the degree of hardness. 
While it seems a small thing, the choice of 
a pencil which is best adapted to the job 
it is to do, can be a matter of efficiency and 
cumulative economies. This booklet makes 
a recommendation of the best all-around 
writing pencil and considers a number of 
other types of pencils designed for special 
tasks. Included is a section on colored lead 
pencils with the basic differences in type, 
and recommendations as to which is best 
for various office jobs. 


P226—A Fire Alarm System 


While this booklet does not deal with an 
office situation or problem, it does contain 
information of vital interest to every citizen 
and especially to insurance men. Its message 
can be summed up by saying that a fire 
alarm system protects the vital interests of 
every person since immediate, positive 
notification to the municipal fire department 
keeps small fires from growing into big ones. 
The booklet considers the question from the 
viewpoint of various groups of persons, deals 
with the cost of a system and shows the 
savings which can result and have resulted 
from an installation. 


P227—Your Keys to Success 


The typewriter has become an important 
adjunct to the development and advance- 
ment of nearly every phase of today's 
activities. There can be no communication 
of ideas through illegible handwriting and 
no other means of marshalling facts, figures 
and data is as forceful as their presentation 
on a neatly typed page. Much of this book- 
let is devoted to the beginner typist but a 
page of short cuts developed by professional 
typists broadens its interest to appeal to all 
who use the typewriter for business or per- 
sonal use. Those businessmen who have never 
learned to type professionally and who can- 
not spare the time to attend a class may 
find it particularly helpful. 
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A Check List—Continued 


ment may be unaware of the need for 
analysis and change. Work is being 
done, reports are being turned out, 
and no visible crisis is at hand. This 
is the danger area of complacency. 
Methods like Topsy in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, just grow and grow. 

Step five provides the means of re- 
cording the units produced so that 
comparison can be made to the 
production of other employees. The 
record of production should also 
indicate the amount of time con- 
sumed in producing the units. Time 
vs. units of production compared 
to a standard is the basis for measur- 
ing efficiency. 

Step six deals with the establish- 
ment of a standard for evaluating 
productive efficiency of the em- 
ployees. There must be a yardstick 
of measurement or the results of 
measurement are in fact meaningless. 
Whatever the standard, it must be 
practical and reasonably accurate. 
The office is not yet ready for motion 
and time analysis—or put more 
accurately, the office is ready, but 
management isn’t. 


Past Experience 


If management is not ready for 
scientific measurement, what stand- 


ard can be used? Statistical work 
measurement in which past experi- 
ence becomes the criterion for future 
comparison can be used, provided 
one recognizes the weaknesses of 
such a standard. 

If improvement in procedure is 
made, then past experience will 
reflect a reasonable basis for com- 
parison and evaluation of future 
production. If improvement and 
simplification are not made, then past 
experience perpetuates past weak- 
nesses and inefficiencies and formal- 
izes these inefficient methods. Past 
experience, incidentally, is nothing 
more than total time required to 
produce “so many” units divided by 
the units produced in order to find 
the “time per unit.” If carefully 
measured, past experience standards 
will reflect true working conditions 
and the influence of work production 
problems. There is nothing new or 
difficult about this conception of 
establishing actual work standards. 


Step seven, the last step in work 
measurement, deals with recording 
and reviewing productive results 
(number of units produced in terms 
of time consumed). Whenever the 
man-hours required to produce a 
unit of work vary substantially from 
the “past experience” standard, and 
this variance continues for several 
months, investigation of the causes 
is indicated. 

Work measurement and compari- 
son of individual productivity is 
becoming more and more desirable 
as a management tool for controlling 
office costs. 

Here is a comprehensive check- 
list dealing with the areas of investi- 
gation and improvement in respect 
to office productivity : 

1. Work Performance 

1.1 Is there a complete job analysis 
of all office positions detailing what 
each employee does? 

1.2 Have work flow charts been 
prepared showing how the various 
office routines are handled? 

1.3 Are manuals being used explain- 
ing office procedures, particularly in 
respect to new employees ? 

1.4 Are certain employees given 
responsibility for the completion of 
specific tasks so that there is a 
definiteness of assignment of respon- 
sibilities ? 

1.5 Are records maintained showing 
the volume of paper work performed 
in the office? 

1.6 Are clerical errors investigated 
to find out why mistakes were made 
in order to prevent their recurrence ? 
1.7 Has control over approval of 
and use of forms been established 
so that new forms or revisions of 
present forms are investigated before 
being put into use? 

1.8 Has any attempt been made to 
train new employees so that they 
(new employees) understand com- 
pletely and fully what is expected of 
them in respect to work habits and 
office conduct? 

1.9 Are time reports maintained 
showing the attendance record and 
habits of punctuality of the em- 
ployees ? 

1.(10) Are the employees’ personal 
habits, conduct and application con- 
sidered when salary adjustments are 
made? 

1.(11) Has any attempt been made 
to provide a channel by which em- 
ployees’ suggestions and questions 
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(of procedure) come to manage- | 
ment’s attention ? 

2. Work Methods | 
2.1 Has someone of supervisory | 
status been charged with responsibil- | 
ity of keeping abreast with methods 

used by other agencies and compa- | 
nies for comparable work? 

2.2 Are trade journals and business | 
magazines circulated among the 

various personnel (particularly those | 
dealing with office practices) as part 
of an informal training program? | 
2.3 Has any plan been developed for 

handling over-load situations in the 

office (peak loads present a problem | 
for management) such as controlled 


overtime, part-time help, or use of |” 


professional agencies (letter shops) ? | 
2.4 Has the elapsed time required | 
for completing a complete cycle of 
work (such as writing a policy) been 
studied ? 

2.5 Have mechanical aids been in- 
vestigated so that manual effort is| 
augmented to the fullest extent by | 
the use of office machines ? 

2.6 Has the arrangement of the | 
office been studied in light of the 
flow of work so that the movement 
of personnel has been reduced to the 
minimum ? 

2.7 Has a survey been made within 
the past two years of all reports 
made in the office and of all records 
maintained in order to determine 
their (reports and records) present 
value to management ? 

2.8 Has a work simplification pro- 
gram been used whereby all em-| 
ployees are encouraged to analyze 
their tasks with the purpose of call- 
ing management’s attention to ques- 
tionable procedures ? 
2.9 Has a sound budget been estab- 
lished whereby estimated expenses 
(office) are compared to actual ex- 
penses (office) with a full investiga- 
tion being made of variations in 
excess of 10% of the estimate ? 
2.(10) Are the objectives of work 
measurement fully understood by 
management and the employees ? 
2.(11) Are the methods of work 
measurement understood and sup- 
ported by management ? 

2.(12) If work measurement re- 
ports are prepared and the produc- 
tivity of the employees is compared, 
what use is made of this data— 
To determine efficiency ? 

To increase productivity ? 

To “weed-out”’ inefficiency ? 

To improve quality of production? 
To use in merit rating program? 


4 INTERCHANGEABLE POINTS 
30 STYLES 


Always Feady to Wate 


WRITES FOR MONTHS WITHOUT REFILLING 


THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF HOLDS 40 TIMESMOREINK CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 


instantly—every time you than ordinary fountain for the way you write— 
return pen to socket. pen. Needs no attention bynumber. More than 30 
for months on end. point styles. 


Try one on your own desk for 30 days. Your money 
refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
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Whats a woman's hat got to do 


with increased typing production? 


The lady’s hat weighs about two ounces. 

All right. It takes less weight than this 
for your secretary to depress one key of the 
new Royal Electric. It only takes three 
ounces to press the carriage return key. 
Therefore, it is 13 times easier to do these 
jobs on the new Royal Electric than on a 
non-electric typewriter. 


This means a typist can get a lot more 
work done in a day. And like it. It’s better 
work, too—clean-cut, even, good to look at. 


Why not talk to your Royal Representa- 
tive? When he knows secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per day 
and production rates, he can figure out with 
you the savings you may expect. 


The Royal Typew:iter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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electrics 


standards « portables 
Roytype® 
business supplies 
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The Fleet Problem 


R. S. WHITMORE, JR. 


Founders Insurance Company 


ARLY LAST YEAR management 
| eee a four man committee, 
chairman being the assistant secre- 
tary, (other members were the chief 
accountant, manager of material 
damage section of claims depart- 
ment and the writer) to study our 
fleet situation and come up 
a money saving answer. 


with 
The as- 
signment was made as a result of 
an analysis of fleet operating expense 
vs. expense of reimbursing employ- 
ees for use of personal cars on 
company business. 


Average Cost 


During the year of 1954 our 
fleet of approximately twenty cars 
traveled a distance of 243,600 miles 
at an average cost of .0789 cents 
per mile, including depreciation, or 
a total cost of $19,241.14. The 
highest cost per mile for one car 
was .3536 cents per mile while the 
lowest was .0456 cents per mile. If 
the fleet had been operated at the 
latter figure, we would have had a 
saving of over $10,000. 

Employees using their personal 
cars on business of the company 
were paid at the rate of .07 cents 
per mile for 216,147 miles, or a 
total of $15,156.63. Had this mile- 
age been confined to our fleet at 
the rate of .0456 cents per mile, an 
additional saving of $9,856.30 would 
have been effected. This, combined 
with the savings in fleet operation, 
would have resulted in a total sav- 
ing of over $20,000. This is prob- 


ably an optimum figure; however, 
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the cost of .0456 cents per mile is 
the exact cost per mile of a large 
feet operating in our same general 
area. 

The committee, after much dis- 
cussion, decided that we could 
promise an annual saving of $12,- 
000 based on the following proposal : 
1. Employees driving than 
1,000 miles per month on company 
business in a company car, should 
be relieved of the car and either 
use a company owned “pool” car 
or be paid at the rate of .07 cents 
per mile for use of personal cars. 

2. Employees driving their own car 
in excess of 1,000 miles per month 
on company business should drive 
a company car. The method used to 
arrive at the 1,000 mile per month 
“Break Point” was a comparison be- 
tween the total and average cost 
per mile of operating company 
owned automobiles as contrasted 
with the .07 cents mileage allowance 
on non-owned automobiles. 

3. Company cars should be sold or 
traded every two years or at 50,000 
miles. If this does not appear to 
be economically sound at the time, 
we should re-examine our position 
at the end of an additional six 
months, 

4. Employees to whom company 
cars are assigned, should reimburse 
the company for personal mileage 
in excess of 100 miles per month 
at the rate of .04 cents per mile. 

5. Regular grade gasoline, rather 
than premium, should be used in 
all owned automobiles. An approx- 
imate saving of .04% cents per 
gallon would be realized. 

6. On the basis of present opera- 
tions, and in order to comply with 


less 


the proposed plan, additional cars 
should be purchased and assigned 
to qualifying personnel. 
should be at the 
month. 

7. We recommend 
not presently 


Purchases 
rate of two a 
four cars, 
used to full 
effectiveness, be reassigned to qual- 
ifying personnel. 

This proposal was the result of 
weeks of studying all sorts of plans, 
including a fleet lease plan. All of 
the plans studied would have re- 
sulted in less saving than the com- 
mittee’s. After careful consideration 
and discussion with the committee, 
management approved the proposal 
as presented. 


that 
being 


Central Control Point 


To implement the program, it was 
decided that the home office should 
be the central control point for all 
major items and, in order to avoid 
confusion, the committee chose the 
assistant secretary as fleet admin- 
istrator. It became his duty to 
effectuate the plan. 

Our fleet was composed of three 
different makes of cars, which added 
to maintenance cost; therefore, we 
decided to standardize on one make 
and model. While this particular 
car costs us a few more dollars 
initially, we have been told its value 
holds up much better, thereby giving 
us a better trade 
replaced. 

With all of the basic decisions 
out of the way, it next became 
necessary to disseminate to the af- 
fected employees the details of the 
new program. Our first step was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Fleet Problem—Continued 


to send a memo to each one stating 
the objectives and briefly detailing 
the program. We then established 
two “pool” cars to be available for 
home office personnel desiring to 
make business calls, etc. Our San 
Francisco branch has three cars. Of 
these, only one remains assigned and 
the other two are “pool” cars and 
are available for daily use. Else- 
where in the company, all cars are 
specifically assigned. 
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After these arrangements were 
made, it was immediately necessary 
to replace about four high mileage 
cars to obviate the necessity of pay- 
ing for major repairs. In addition, 
the four cars previously referred to 
in our proposal were reassigned, 
thus reducing the number of new 
car purchases. 

A review was made of the mile- 
age for each man and those who 
had the highest business mileage 
on their personal cars were told 
when to expect assignment of a 


Most alert buyers of office 
equipment know that ACE 
makes only the finest Stapling 
Equipment. That’s why, wher- 
ever you go, you'll invariably 
find office workers using ACE 
Staplers. You see, they’re made 
with watch-like accuracy from 
materials of the very best qual- 
ity. We design and build into 
each machine, a lifetime of 
dependable Stapling Service! 
When you buy an ACE Stapl- 
ing Machine, ACE Staples, or 
the ACE Staple Remover you 
get the greatest value for your 
Stapling Equipment dollar. 
Ask your nearest dealer to 
show you the complete ACE line. 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 





ACE CLIPPER 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION, 3 





5 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE HICAGO 13 


CANADA: ACE FASTENER (CANADA) LTD. 6705 UPPER LACHINE ROAD, MONTREAL 28 © 258 WALLACE AVE, TORONTO 


company car. We also took into 
consideration two hardship cases 
and they were the first to receive 
new fleet cars. At this point, we 
knew pretty well who would be 
driving a company car, so we dis- 
tributed to each driver a “Manual 
of Operation, Maintenance and 
Use.” (See Exhibit). 


The manual contains an im- 
portant feature in regard to the in- 
surance protection afforded the em- 
ployee while using a company car 
for personal business. This is our 
“self-insured” comprehensive (fire 
and theft) and $50 deductible 
collision coverage which is com- 
pulsory for each driver of a com- 
pany owned car. The “premium” 
for this is $24 per year and is de- 
ducted from each pay check at the 
rate of $1 per pay period. These 
funds are reserved specifically for 
this one feature. It is our hope to 
be able to reduce the “premium,” 
provided our new safety rules are 
complied with in all particulars. 

Our plan has not yet come into 
full operation as we have a few 
more people to put in company 
owned cars, but, already we see 
improved results in our fleet oper- 
ating cost. We expect the results 
to improve as time goes on. 

Exhibit 
COMPANY CAR MANUAL 
Their Operation, Maintenance 
and Use 
Accidents—When and How 
to Report 
FouNpeERs’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Keep in glove compartment 
for reference) 
General: Requests for additions to 
the company fleet, or for replace- 
ments, shall be routed through the 
department head to the fleet ad- 
ministrator. 

Purchase orders will be issued by 
the home office in most instances. 
In other cases the home office will 
authorize the particular office or 
person concerned to deal directly 
with the seller, depending upon the 
circumstances and the economic ad- 
vantage to be gained. Surplus 
equipment at one point may be 
transferred to take care of 
elsewhere. 


needs 
The employee may, at his own 
expense, have a radio installed (as 


supplied by car manufacturer in 
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order to avoid drilling holes in 
instrument panel), provided that he 
preserves the original removable ra- 
dio panel so that, when the car is 
disposed of and the radio is removed, 
the manufacturer's original panel 
may reinstalled. All expenses 
relating to installation, maintenance 
and removal of the radio shall be 
the employee's own responsibility, 
including the repairing and painting 
of the fender occasioned by the 
removal of the antenna. 


be 


The employee to whom a com- 
pany car is assigned is personally 
responsible for preventive mainte- 
nance, by which is meant the sys- 
tematic care and lubrication which 
avoids unnecessary wear of any part. 
The employee will be guided by 
the owner’s manual issued by the 
manufacturer, with the exception of 
the Maintenance Guide. Service will 
be in accordance with the Mainte- 
nance Guide shown on page five of 
this manual. 

Since cars in poor mechanical con- 
dition slovenly appearance 
(inside or out) are prejudicial to 
good public relations, it is the driv- 
er’s responsibility to keep his car 
presentable and in safe, economical 
operating condition at all times. 

Prior approval for other than 
emergency repairs must be secured 
from the fleet administrator. 


or of 


Numbering of Company Automo- 
biles: Each company car will be 
assigned an identification number by 
the home office. This company car 
number must be shown on all ex- 
pense reports concerning the car. 
Gasoline: Since “cheap” gasolines 
more often than not contain acids, 
sulphurs and other contaminants 
which cause a variety of motor re- 
pairs, overheating, sludging, knock- 
ing and other undesirable and ex- 
pensive effects, the company requires 
the consistent use of gasoline man- 
ufactured by a reliable company and 
uniformity available throughout the 
territory normally covered by the 
driver. Changing brands of gasoline 
from day to day is discouraged, as 
a carburetor set for one standard 
brand is not necessarily properly 
adjusted for a mixture. The use of 
premium (Ethyl) gasoline is not 
authorized. 

Oil: It is the company’s policy to 
use the factory recommended grade 
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and viscosity of oil. Since various 
brands of oil are refined and com- 
pounded according to different for- 
mulae, oils of two different “makes” 
may “fight’”” when mixed and cause 
unnecessary engine trouble or ex- 
cessive consumption, or both; hence, 
only oil of the make in the crank- 
should added 
changes. 

Cleaning: Company cars should be 
washed at least monthly, but polish 
jobs are not authorized. 

Inspection: \t is the duty of the 
branch manager to inspect all com- 
pany under his jurisdiction 
quarterly, in order to assure their 
proper care. Similarly, it is the 
duty of the fleet administrator to 


case be between oil 


cars 


inspect the home office cars at the 
same interval. 


Excessive Speed: Since gasoline and 
oil consumption, tire, brake and en- 
gine wear are greatly accelerated by 
excessive speeds, and since most 
accidents are directly attributable to 
the same cause, habitual speeding 
will be considered cause for dis- 
ciplinary action and, if continued, 
for dismissal. 

Permitted Uses of Company Auto- 
mobiles: The operation of a com- 
pany owned automobile is restricted 
to the employee or members of his 
family while the employee is present 
Driving Habits: The cost of operat- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Fleet Problem—Continued 


ing company automobiles is a major 
item of expense. All employees are 
cautioned to use good judgment and 
to recognize their responsibility in 
connection with the use of company 
cars for business, as well as personal 
use. Drivers involved in accidents 
resulting from their own negligence, 
disregard of the traffic code, or 
permitting violation of these instruc- 
tions, may be required to pay a 
portion or all of the cost of nec- 
essary repairs. Serious violations or 
accident frequency may subject the 
river to dismissal. 

The company does not pay fines, 

court costs or attorney fees result- 
ing from law violations of any kind. 
1. The company and its employees 
are insured against liability for 
bodily injury and property damage 
arising out of the use of a company 
owned car, either on company busi- 
ness or for permitted personal use. 
[his permitted personal use does 
not apply to operation of the vehicle 
by any person when the employee 
is not present. 
2. The policies held by the company 
do not cover employees using their 
personally owned cars on company 
business. For this reason such em- 
ployees are required to provide the 
company with a certificate of insur- 
ance indicating a minimum coverage 
f $10/20/5,000 limits. 


oO 
3. Physical Damage 


If a company 


car is being used for private pur- 
poses when physical damage to the 
automobile, resulting from collision, 
is incurred, the employee is required 
to pay up to and including the first 
$50 of the cost of such repairs. 

4. The company does not carry 
physical damage coverage to protect 
itself with respect to losses to com- 
pany owned automobiles, sustained 
while the car is being used on 
company business. The company has 
set up a self-insured comprehensive 
(fire and theft) and $50 deductible 
collision plan to protect the com- 
pany and the employee when the 
car is being used for personal busi- 
ness or pleasure. In consideration 
of the cost of maintaining this plan, 
the employee will pay to the com- 
pany, through authorized payroll 
deductions, the amount of $1 per pay 
period (semi-monthly) during the 
time a company car is assigned to 
him. 

5. All physical damage losses will 
be handled by Founders’ claims de- 
partment. 

6. Authorization for payroll deduc- 
tion (company car) must be signed 
by each employee to whom a com- 
pany car is assigned for regular 
use and the completed form should 
be sent immediately to the personnel 
department. It is the branch man- 
ager’s responsibility to ensure that 
all necessary authorizations are ob- 
tained from employees and _for- 
warded promptly to the home office 





Maintenance Chart 


Lubricate Chassis 

Change Engine Oil * 

Change Oil Filter Cartridge 

Clean Air Cleaner (Dry Type) 
Clean Air Cleaner (Oil Bath Type) 
Clean Crankcase Breather Cap 


Clean Crankcase Ventilation Screen (8 cyl.) 
Check Battery Electrolyte Level and State of Charge . 


Cross-Switch Tires 


Each 4000 Miles 
Each 5000 Miles 
Each 10,000 Miles 
Each 15,000 Miles 
20,000 Miles 


* * Each 2000 Miles 
Each 


++ + + © 


Clean and Repack Front Wheel Bearings 
Change Transmission (Stand. or Over.) Lubricant 


Repack Universal Joints 


* Initial change required at 300 miles 
Reprinted from “‘The 

by the Insurance 

sociation 


Interpreter, 
Accounting 


published 
and Statistical As 
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so that the proper amounts may be 
deducted for insurance. 


7. When an employee ceases to have 
a car assigned to him, the branch 
manager must notify the fleet ad- 
ministrator by letter so that the 
fleet records may be brought up to 
date and payroll deductions discon- 
tinued. The date on which the em- 
ployee ceases to have the car must 
be specified. 


1. Definition of an Accident: Any 
incident involving damage to a com- 
pany automobile or contact of a 
company vehicle with any other ve- 
hicle or any item of property, or 
any perscn or animal, regardless of 
the nature or extent of the injury, 
shall be considered an accident and 
shall be reported to the company. 


The same shall apply to the fol- 
lowing in case of an accident: 


(A) Vehicles leased or rented by 
the company whether or not the 
driver is a company employee. 


(B) Employee owned vehicles op- 
erated in the course of company 
business. 


(C) Damage to company owned, 
leased or rented automobiles, result- 
ing from fire, theft, hail, falling 
objects, etc., shall be reported to 
the branch manager or the fleet 
administrator. 


2. All accidents involving vehicles 
owned by or in the service of the 
company must be reported promptly. 
regardless of the fact that the ac- 
cident may be of minor nature or 
that the possibility of a claim against 
the company appears remote. Note: 
In event the employee is injured 
while on company business, a work- 
men’s compensation report should 
be submitted. 


3. The company’s insurance for 
bodily injury and property damage 
arising from the use of company 
cars is carried with the American 
Automobile Insurance Company. 
The latter must, therefore, be no- 
tified of all accidents involving the 
person or property of anyone, with 
a copy to the fleet administrator. 
Claims reporting forms are provided 
in each of our offices for this pur- 
pose. 


4. A case may arise in which a 
company car is damaged, but which 
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apparently does not in any way in- | 
volve persons or property belonging 

to others. In such a case it is 

necessary to notify the branch office | 
manager and/or the fleet admin- | 
istrator. This report should, if pos- | 
sible, be prepared and submitted on | 
the day the accident occurs. 

5. If there is a personal injury as | 
a result of an accident involving a | 
company owned, borrowed or leased | 
car, the home office (vice president 

and general counsel) must be no- 

tified immediately by telephone or 

wire, 


6. Under no circumst«nces may an 
employee attempt to adjust or settle 
the claim at the scene of the ac- 
cident or elsewhere by paying or 
promising to pay for any damage 
(personal injury or property dam- 
age) sustained by anyone. Nor shall 
an employee make any statement or 
sign any document admitting liabil- 
ity for any accident or commit our 
insurance carriers in any manner or 
degree whatsoever. Any demands 
must be referred to our insurance 
carrier without admitting liability. 
Police Report: All accidents must be 
reported by the employee, as _ re- 
quired by law, to local, county or 
state law enforcement agencies. 


Supervisory Report: In all accidents 


You get a bonus 
of better impressions 
from PLOVER BOND 


the branch manager or other ap- | letterhead and policy paper 


propriate authority will review the 
facts with the employee. The branch 
manager will then make a _ brief 
written report to the personnel de- 
partment, home office, giving his 
Opinion as to whether the accident 
could have been avoided. This rec- 
ord will become a permanent part 
of the employee’s personnel file. 














"NO! Miss Anderson, not again!" 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 

as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take a good 
look at visibly better PLover Bonp. 

From selected raw materials start to handsome 
Qualitex finish, PLover Bonp is created to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent to eye and fingertip. 
Yet, you can use visibly better PLover Bonp for 

just a few cents more a day than ordinary paper. 
Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest paper-making water...the water of Whiting 
Springs. So perfectly distilled by nature, it needs 

no harsh chemical treatments which deteriorate 
delicate cellulose fibers. PLover Bonp is whiter, 
brighter, stronger...naturally. 


Available in white wove in permanized 


light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white 
and ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask 
your PLoveR Bonp distributor 
for free sample book, or write : \ 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER Com- 
PANY, 10 WHITING ROAD, 


STEVENS PoINT, WISCONSIN. 
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Making Business Minutes Count 


OW MUCH Is THE U.S. business- 
H::..- time worth per minute? 
The man earning $5,000 a year is 
doing it at the rate of $.045 a minute, 
or $2.55 an hour. The $10,000 a 
year man is paid $.09 a minute, or 
$5.10 an hour. And the $100,000 a 
year executive is drawing $.85 a 
minute, or $51 an hour. All the 
computations are based on a five- 
day, forty hour week, minus a total 
of three vacation weeks including 
holidays—or a total of 1,960 hours 
yearly. 
" Yet, regardless of high or low 
earning power, eight out of ten 
American men and women in busi- 
ness make a deliberate—albeit often 
unsuccessful—attempt to save min- 
utes and accomplish more in less 
time. 

Such are the results of an exten- 
sive study of time-saving methods of 
U. S. business executives recently 
completed by Ray Josephs, public 
relations consultant for many leading 
concerns. Mr. Josephs discovered 
that executives in the advertising 
and marketing fields are most con- 
scious of, and expend greatest effort, 
to avoid wasted and lost time. They 
are followed by brokers, accountants, 
attorneys, bankers—many of whom 
charge on a time sheet basis and by 
others in service, retailing. auto- 
motive and the business 
entertainment fields. 


side of 


Time Saving Techniques 


In a new book summarizing his 
findings (How to Gain an Extra 
Hour Every Day) and outlining 
rays in which top executives seek 
to gain time and accomplish more, 
Mr. Josephs discovered that U. S. 
business executives have, in the last 
year, sharply stepped up their use 
of a vast variety of minute-minding 
techniques. Here are some of the 
most unusual : 
The Desk: Lawrence A. Appley, 
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president, American Management 
Association, has gone from clean 
desk to no desk and dispensed with 
his desk entirely. Believing that a 
desk “only buries decisions,” he 
keeps no files or papers ; relies on an 
assistant to bring him items needing 
immediate attention and forcing him 
to act as quickly as possible on new 
matters. Louis Hausman, adminis- 
trative vice-president, CBS Radio, 
has a similar deskless set-up. He 
keeps the few papers he needs on a 
low coffee table—finds the informal- 
ity of his office encourages easier 
conversations, faster-moving con- 
ferences. Milton Biow, chairman of 
the board of a leading advertising 
agency, has a tiny, primarily orna- 
mental desk; signs most letters 
leaning atop one of his secretary's 
desks in a passage outside his own 
office. Result: He collects few time- 
wasting papers. An increasing num- 
ber of other business leaders, Josephs 
found, are using simple, flat-top, 
free-form desks with a minimum of 
one file drawer. 

Telephones: Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 
Treasurer of the U. S., uses a light- 
weight head set similar to those of 
operators, instead of a conventional 
phone, leaving both hands free to 
go through piles of incoming and 
outgoing mail. Management con- 
sultant George May has a similar 
headset. Without tiring himself by 
holding a receiver or constantly pick- 
ing it up, he makes and receives as 
many as two hundred calls daily, 
doesn’t mind waiting for a caller and 
avoiding time-wasting call-backs he’s 
busy, not doodling. Real estate de- 
veloper William Zeckendorf, and 
many others, subscribe to Aircall, 
a subsidiary of Telanserphone, pro- 
viding a six ounce, battery-run 
pocket radio receiver. Without tak- 
ing time to contact his office con- 
stantly, he’s advised of important 
calls. Sonie Henie, an astute business 
woman as well as an entertainment 


personality, groups incoming and 
outgoing calls to save time, discovers 
it saves her up to thirty minutes 
daily. Many other busy men keep 
careful rolladex records of when 
persons most frequently called are 
least likely to be busy, save wasted, 
uncompleted call efforts. 


Shorter Meetings 


Speeding Up Meetings: Alfred FE. 
Lyon, board chairman, Philip Mor- 
ris, Inc., speeds up decisions from 
committees by scheduling late day 
meetings. Since most people are 
anxious to get home, he explains, 
talk-for-talk’s sake is held to a mini- 
mum. Frequently subjects which 
might take three hours to solve in 
the morning are settled in one, or 
less, at day’s end. Department store 
executive Max Hess speeds up his 
conferences by holding them stand- 
ing up. He has no regular office, 
instead walks around to departments 
—finds that when standing, pre- 
liminaries are dispensed with, every- 
one gets down to the heart of the 
problem, decisions are speedier and 
most effective. “It’s hard to be 
pompous and long-winded standing 
up,” he explains. 

Lunching Time: Lehman Bros. and 
other firms have elaborate kitchens 
built into offices. By inviting guests 
in they themselves save up to from 
45 minutes to an hour, avoiding the 
need to go to midtown or other 
crowded restaurants. They can keep 
working until guests arrive and be 
back at work a few minutes after 
lunch—with no time wasted in travel. 
Chandler’s, New York restaurant, 
has installed dictating machines for 
busy management men who want to 
use the waiting time to complete 
additional work. Memos or letters 
are transcribed while they eat, typed 
returned with the check. 
(Note: Many time-conscious busi- 
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keeping operations.” 
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Corroon and Reynolds use one 
Super Elevator File for 255,000 
Loss Information Service records 
... and two Standard Elevator Files 
for 30,000 Policy Control records. 
Push-button record keeping with 
Diebold Elevator Files is fast, effi- 
cient and economical. Get all the 


facts. Ask for copy of case history = 
SL-0953-009. Call your local Die- 

bold representative, or mail this . we 

coupon ... today. NM | 


Mr. Michael Roche, Secretary of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., observes 
operation of Super Elevator File 
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Minutes Count—from page 94 


ness men also said they used 25 cent 
coin-operated dictating machines in- 
stalled in soundproof booths in hotel 
lobbies, airports, railroad terminals. ) 
Gaining Uninterrupted Time: Leon 
Cherne, Executive Director, Re- 
search Institute of America, has 
discovered that most executives 
actually don’t have twenty minutes 
uninterrupted time during the day 
for even the most important de- 
cisions, Cherne has worked out a 
personalized activity analysis system 
—red for contacts with superiors, 
blue for contact with subordinates, 
green for administrative tasks. By 
grouping colors he’s able to perform 
similar tasks in sequence rather than 
at different periods, cuts ‘make 
ready” time, walking, other interrup- 
tions to a minimum. 

Defense Secretary and former 
General Motors chief Wilson makes 
it a practice to lock office doors and 
silence incoming calls for certain 
regular periods each day—reporting 
he’s “out” rather than “in con- 
ference.” The latter phrase annoys 
many outsiders. Others go to a 


“secret office’ outside their own 


building or hide out in unoccupied 
offices in their own headquarters. 


Planning Activities 


Schedules: Crawford H. Greenwalt, 
President of duPont, believes every 
moment spent in planning saves three 
or four in execution. Wherever pos- 
sible, he seeks to visualize on paper 
what will happen in each step he 
plans to follow to accomplish tasks. 
He also suggests making a study of 
his own repetitive activities with the 
eye of a time-and-motion expert 
watching somebody else, explaining : 
“Since you know your own job 
better than any outsider, you should 
be able to develop your own best 
routine if you make it your business 
to do so.” 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., president of 
Federated Department Stores, fig- 
ures he saves at least twenty-five 
minutes daily by writing out a one 
week’s schedule, then keeping con- 
stantly before him the five-to-ten 
most important jobs ahead. Daily he 
re-evaluates matters of highest 
priority, doing toughest tasks first. 
Henry Ford IT plans work a month 
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ahead on letter size folder calendar 
pages. Squares at left show each 
week, on right hourly segments for 
each day. Industrialist Henry J. 
Kaiser schedules himself by fifteen 
minute segments, has found that he’s 
learned to compress into this time 
what might previously have taken 
twenty to thirty minutes. 
Reminders: Juan Trippe, founder 
and moving spirit of Pan-American 
World Airways, finds his greatest 
time-saver a stack of three by five 
color dime-store file cards. Green 
cards list letters to be written, 
yellow, calls to be made, blue to 
denote things to discuss with people 
in office. Writing by groups is the 
key, he told Josephs. 

How to Gain an Extra Hour 
Every Day, by Ray Josephs—Price 
$2.95. Published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


THE INTERVIEW 


“Or ALL THE METHODS of personnel 
selection, the interview is the most 
widely used,” reports Industrial 
Psychology, Inc., national psycho- 
logical research organization. “How- 
ever, universality does not guarantee 
accuracy or reliability ; and numer- 
ous studies have found the employ- 
ment interview to make little predic- 
tion of an applicant’s future job 
success. Now, new scientific tech- 
niques of personnel evaluation have 
heen developed to make the inter- 
view a more predictive instrument.” 

The cost of hiring, at the rank- 
and-file level, is about $300 per ap- 
plicant. This includes recruiting 
expense, interviewing, testing, 
placement, orientation, training, and 
supervising the new-hire, until he 
reaches a production commensurate 
with his wages. Every turnover the 
company has is thus a minimum 
debit of $300 at the rank-and-file 
level; $1,000 or more at the key 
personnel level. Further, during his 
average working lifetime, an em- 
ployee will be paid an average of 
$100,000 in direct wages, welfare, 
and retirement benefits. An invest- 
ment decision of this magnitude in 
other departments of a company 
would be given very close scrutiny 
and consideration. Investments of 


this amount, however, are made in 
new-hires everyday, and often on a 
subjective and unscientific basis. 

What can management do in this 

problem of predictive selection of 
employees? Industrial Psychology, 
Inc. points out three methods by 
which the interview can be made a 
more predictive instrument: 
(1) Weighted Application Blank. 
This blank consists of a series (over 
one hundred) of questions set up in 
multiple-choice form—the applicant 
is asked a question and four answers 
are given; he selects the one of the 
four answers which best describes 
him. Each of the four answers is 
assigned a weight; and on the 
basis of his answers to the questions, 
the applicant is given a weighted 
score. From the information, the 
interviewer can tentatively plot 
(subject to his interview confirma- 
tion) the applicant’s qualification 
level in such biographical fields as: 
job stability, job experience, educa- 
tion background, financial maturity, 
health-physical condition, family 
background, domestic situation, out- 
side activities. 

This pre-interview analysis tends 
to make the interviewer more ob- 
jective; less biased in his judg- 
ments ; less prone to be emotionally 
influenced by the face-to-face discus- 
sion with the applicant; less prone 
to believe the applicant in terms of 
saying what he can do versus what 
he has actually done; less prone to 
“type” the applicant on the basis of 
some physical characteristic; less 
prone to let one good or bad charac- 
terstic overshadow other pertinent 
traits of the applicant; less prone to 
think that the applicant should fit a 
mental picture or stereotype which 
the interviewer may associate with 
this job; less prone to “matching 
men and prejudices, instead of men 
and jobs.” 

(2) Personnel Tests. Personnel 
tests are a necessary complement to 
the application blank and interview, 
and should precede the final place- 
ment interview. In most instances, 
they measure traits which cannot be 
determined by a face-to-face discus- 
sion with the applicant (e.g. percep- 
tion aptitude in clerical employees, 
coordination aptitude in mechanical 
workers, extroverted personality in 
sales personnel). They also provide 
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5 Short-Cuts Help Agents S Slash Accounting Costs 


Why let costly pen and ink account- 
ing eat into your profits? See how 
other insurance agents mechanize 
with Remington Rand machine 
accounting. 

By letting the machine take on the 
whole accounting workload, agents 
free a good percentage of their staffs 
for other productive duties. Here 
are 5 Remington Rand machine 
accounting short-cuts that free your 
staff and reduce your costs: 


. Multiple posting of all related 

records with one writing. Cus- 
tomer’s statement ledger, account 
current and policy register are 
posted simultaneously. 


. Automatic balance computation, 
addition and subtraction in all 
columns, automatic date and bal- 
ance printing, and column-to-col- 
umn carriage movement. 


. The familiar standard typewriter 
keyboard lends itself to speedier 
operation, and to full explanations. 


. Fully electrified keyboard cuts 
down fatigue, prints clear, even 
entries with the lightest key-touch. 


5. Mechanical proof of posting and 
identical multi-record postings 
minimize errors. 


Mechanizes Your Own 
Accounting Procedure 


Be sure the machine you buy mech- 
anizes your own procedures... does 
not force you to conform to rigid 
methods not suited to your business. 
The Remington Rand machine fully 
mechanizes your accounting, con- 
forms to your procedures because it 
is as flexible as pen and ink. 


How Yonkers, N.Y. Agent Gets 
5 Records in ONE Operation 


Five records, which were posted 
individually at the Joseph A. Cerrato 
Agency in Yonkers, N.Y. are done 
now in a single operation with the 
Remington Rand machine. Thistime- 
saving system eliminates record- 
keeping lags and excessive work- 


loads. For the first time, statements 
are up to date, resulting in more 
prompt collections. Correspondence 
with customers and companies is 
prompt and trouble-free; there is no 
hunting for unposted information. 


PULL 
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Home Office Cuts 
Agent’s Daily Report 
Filing Time by 75% 











A fire and casualty company cut 
sorting of 1000 dailies from three 
hours to only 45 minutes with the 
new ‘‘Middle Digit’’ system by 
Remington Rand. See how this 
unique system provided perfect 
handling of these vitally important 
reports...and reduced the clerical 
staff by 25%. 

Send for this informative case 
history LBV716. Use the coupon. 


Case History Available 
The story of this profitable change 
from manual to Remington Rand 
machine accounting is available in 
a new case history—AB972. It shows 
records and descriptions of the new 
procedures, which produce up-to- 
date, ready-to-mail statements 
simultaneously with customer’s ledg- 
er card, account current, policy reg- 
ister, and breakdown on percentages 
of premiums written. 

Illustrations also show how state- 
ment, customer’s ledger, cash receiv- 
ed and analysis of receipts are 
posted with a single line of writing. 

Send for this eye-opening case 
history today. Use the coupon for 
your convenience. 


Remington. Fland 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1253, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 ! 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 
AB972 (INSURANCE AGENTS) 
LBV716 (HoME OFFICE FILING) 
Name 

Title 

Company 


Address 


a ___Tone State 
INS-40 | 
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The Interview—Continued 


a more accurate, reliable, and objec- 
tive measure of basic psychological 
traits important in a certain job area. 
(3) Structured and Non-Directive 
Interview. The weighted-applica- 
tion blank and personnel tests sup- 
ply the interviewer with a good 
amount of information about the ap- 
plicant. They supplement the in- 
terview. 

The interviewer applies two ap- 
proaches in the actual interview situ- 
ation. First, he uses the “patterned” 
or “structured” interview—a direct 
questioning method to complete the 
biographical information about the 
applicant. He then begins the “‘non- 
directive” approach. This technique 
is basically a psychiatric and clinical 
psychology method; and allows the 
applicant to talk freely, dominate the 
interview, and thus reveal inner in- 
formation about himself of value in 
predicting his attitudes. The inter- 
viewer's conversation 
such phrases as “I see,” 
“Go on.” 


consists of 


“Uh-huh,” 


Industrial Psychology, Inc. has 
published an Application-Interview 
Series, consisting of five short ap- 
plication forms, five biography 
( weighted-application ) the 
interview qualification profile, and a 
forty-page manual on employment, 
application data, and the interview. 
The program is administered within 
a company, by its personnel staff. A 
specimen packet is available for $3, 
plus postage. 


forms, 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


“The Golden Book of Manage- 
ment,” edited by Lyndall F. Urwick, 
has been published under the spon- 
sorship of The International Com- 
mittee of Scientific Management, a 
world organization linking the na- 
tional management organizations of 
twenty-six centuries. It is the first 
comprehensive record of the lives 
and achievements of the pioneer men 
and women whose work is basic to 
all the operations of modern manage- 
ment. 

The book describes and evaluates 
these leaders’ contributions to man- 
agement theory and practice, pro- 
viding a fascinating insight into the 
origins and growth of the dy- 
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namic new science of management. 
Through a clear understanding of 
their achievements, the forward- 
looking executive can develop his 
own potential and gain a greater 
awareness of his role in manage- 
ment. 

For each of the seventy men and 
women (natives of eleven countries ) 
described, the Golden Book gives: 
A summary of his contribution to 
scientific management ; an outline of 
his career; the titles of his most 
important publications and a_per- 
sonal description and photograph. 

Lyndall Urwick, the editor, has 
been a leading figure in international 
management circles for the past 
twenty-five years. From 1928 to 
1933 he was a director of the In- 
ternational Management Institute 
in Geneva. He was chairman of 
the British Government Committee 
which published the “Urwick Re- 
port” on Education for Management 
in 1947, and was vice-chairman of 
the British Institute of Management 
from 1947 to 1952. In 1951 he 
led an Anglo-American Productivity 
Team to the United States and from 
1952 to 1953 he was director of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion’s study into “Management Edu- 
cation for Itself and Its Employees.” 
Since 1934 he has been head of a 
sritish firm of management con- 
sultants. He is the author of many 
books and articles on organization 
and management, including “Man- 
agement Education in American 
Business,” “The Elements of Ad- 
ministration,” and “The Making of 
Scientific Management.” 

The International Committee of 
Scientific Management was estab- 
lished in 1925 to provide the greatest 
possible international exchange of 
information on good management 
practice and on new developments 
in the art and science of manage- 
ment. Through international con- 
gresses and through a comprehen- 
sive program of coordination and 
exchange, it works to further the 
world-wide application of new tech- 
niques and principles of scientific 
management. 

The Golden Book of Management 
—330 pp—$6.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by Newman Neame, Ltd., 
London; available from First Post, 
Mail Order Booksellers, 50 Fitzroy 
Street, London W1, England. 


SPEAK UP! 


IF YoU HAVE ATTENDED a meeting 
of any kind and felt confused be- 
cause you did not know the facts of 
parliamentary procedure—cheer up. 
An instrument has been designed to 
make meetings easier to take. This 
is a slide rule that gives the im- 
mediate yes and no answers to all 
the common parliamentary questions. 

When you know your rights and 
privileges under the rules of order, 
you need not sit around and let 
others do all the talking, make the 
motions, decide the issues. When 
vou are sure of your parliamentary 
knowledge you can take a more 
active part in your group, club, or 
any social or business organization 
in which you hold membership. 
That’s the democratic way ! 


To be Recognized 


At a meeting have you wondered 
why it is sometimes necessary to be 
recognized by the chairman before 
you speak, while at other times you 
may speak up without hesitation ? 

Why is it that a “second” for a 
motion is not always needed? 

How is it that sometimes a ma- 
jority vote is required and at other 
times a two-thirds? 

Can every motion be changed or 
modified by suggesting an amend- 
ment ? 

Once a motion has been passed, 
can it be brought back to be re- 
considered ? 

When a motion has been made 
and lost, can it be offered again? 


These are among the questions 


that answered with swift 
curacy for the thirty-six motions 
that are on the Pan-L-View slide 
rule. A short definition is also given 
for each motion and a list is printed 
to show the priority for every 
motion. This parliamentary informa- 
tion is based on the reference book 
that has been accepted as the stand- 
ard law of order for more than 
seventy-five years: Robert's Rules 
of Order. 

This slide rule has been approved 
by professional parliamentarians and 
teachers of parliamentary law. It is 
being widely accepted by meeting- 
goers as “an instrument of de- 
mocracy.” 


are ac- 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO OFFICE ROUTINES—NO. 9 IN A SERIES 


Recordak Microfilming saves 
$10,000 per year 
in filing space and cabinets 


Saves thousands of 
clerical hours, too, 

at Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


As many as sixty thousand documents See how Recordak 
are photographed on Recordak Microfilm daily at Microfilming can help you: 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of the world’s [-] If you are now transcribing information from one 
leading mutual insurance firms. set of records to another 

This, of course, cuts filing requirements tremen- __[_] If you are now posting data to ledger and customer 
dously. But, more importantly, it speeds the handling statement 
of checks, claim records, invoices, purchase orders —___] If you are now describing individual purchases, 
and other important documents. And it keeps this __ credits, etc., on Spies bills 
data at the finger tips—ready for immediate review = If you are now making a record of checks prior to 


; “ gee ET OS deposit in your bank 
in Recordak Film Readers. All of which is reflected 253 
(_} If you are now making your punched card reports in 


, duplicate, or using multiple carbon forms in sales 
Just another example, this, of the way Recordak hooks etc. 


Microfilming is cutting costs for over 100 different 


in the service and dividends to policyholders. 


(_] If you are now making photocopies of records 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 

New, free booklet “Short Cuts That Save Millions” 
gives you the whole story 


Recordak Triplex Micro- 


filmer, one of the three SRECORDRK (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


different Recordak models 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
used by Employers Mutuals 


of Wausau Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your booklet 
Short Cuts That Save Millions” 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamps 
. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail Openers 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 
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118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

122. Ledger 


137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Pertorators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copvholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 


66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Schedules eg PT 
Pages 6, 7, 8, 9, 14 


Bureau Reports 
Regulation 30 Expense Exhibit 
Agents Contingent Loss Report 


Inland Marine Rating Bureau Reports 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Reports 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Organization 


National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters Reports 


Town Reports (Filings with Boards —Bureaus & Municipalities) 


“Right, to the last letter! 


the R&S system has done wonders for you” 


Yes, the R&S system of turning out the many annual 
reports you need each year relieves you of “eye” and 
every other strain. You get a 20/20 picture of your 
operations, swiftly, accurately, economically, which 
results in better controls all along the line. And, the 
time and money you save by having R&S prepare 
these annual reports is more than enough to pay for 
the service. 


Recording & Statistical 


CORPORATION 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
BOSTON 
55 Wm. T. Morrisey Blvd 


CHICAGO 
FEB Wis Bernat GIGS iieicccsecesinesicccores HArrison 7-7357 


MONTREAL 


AVenue 2-3925 


407 McGill Street Plateau 3831 
® 
100 Sixth Avenue 


71 Sumach Street EMpire 3-4951 


“Your key to better figures since 1911” 


R&S serves more than 100 insurance companies in 
the United States and Canada. We have the machines, 
manpower and experience (45 years of it) to handle 
your every data processing need right down to the. 
last decimal point. 


Investigate R&S insurance data processing services 


today — there’s no obligation except to yourself! 


Recording & Statistical Corp. 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Dept. B-2 


| want full information on your insurance accounting 
services [_] 


Have your representative call (] 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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LOYALTY GROUP * 


FIREMEN‘’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash enocuipgamia $ 3,807,806.80 Reserve for losses —_ 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 953,829.49 
Bonds ond Stocks 


~$ 16,918,000.49 
Reserve for Loss Expenses___ 1,516,210.00 
——__._ 155, 874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrved__ 167,388.93 
Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 

Bolances ——— 4,752,931 47 eee ~  8,023,156.81 
Real Estate ~  3,086,000.C0 All other Liobiilties___ . 830,582.01 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools 8,922,570.24 Cepitel _. = ——s_:-1$,000,0nN0.00 
All other Assets 1,447,167.79 Net Surplus .... ....s-: 80,878 ,547.56 

Total admitted Assets _$179,012,592.90 Teta! 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 


Snes —-$ 179,01 2,592.90 
SULPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities corried ot $3,290,509 in the above stetement ore deposite:/ os required by low 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ae $  324.812.0 serve for Losses______$ 1,767,552.29 Cosh i 


<n —___$ 680,023.96 Reserve for Losses_________$ 1,767,552.29 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 2 erve for Loss Expenses___ 158,410.00 Bonds and Stocks 13,043,157.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 158,410.00 
Bonds ond Stock 7 


for Unearned Premiums 5,990, 152.03 Interest due ond accrued __ 30,204.44 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
e for Taxes and Expenses 218,210.00 Agents ond Departments Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 217,010.00 
Agents ond Deportmer 2 £ other Liabilities. " 16,647.11 Bolances 1,949,089.76 

Bolances doe . Real Estote — . 66,000.00 
Reo! Estote 5 00 Capital \ 
All other Assets 223,026.88 


Interest due and o 


All other Liabilities__ — 143,355.35 
Capital ————=———=—=—=— 1,000800.60 
Net Surplus. 6,934,710.80 

Net Surplus se ts ott 


All other Assets 73,741.45 
oan Total admitted Assets $15,842,216.68 Total $15,842,216.68 
Total 5 


Total admitted Assets $14,968,974.57 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 
Securities corried at $795.92 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 


ve stotement ore deposited os required by law. Securities corried ot $1,822,477 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OF CANADA 
JUNE 30, 1955 


JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 414,063 82 Reserve for Losses —_—$ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS LIABILITIES 
, Reserve for Loss Expenses___ 429,970.00 Cash ae Reserve for Toxes ond Expenses..$ 3,863.32 
Bends end Socks 37,241,875.3 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Bonds ond Stocks 404,720.00 Capital ________ 100,000.00 
Reserve for Toxes end Expenses - nar Interest Due ond Accrued________ 2,904.58 Net Surplus __ 350,415.93 
Agents ond Departmental All other Liobilities____ 6 64 
" A d D | Bol 30,604.61 
Balonces ___ : 7 3,076,329.33 een ee 3,000,000.00 up tiatecbatenicienmmen dea — = 


Mortgoge Loons on Reol Estot 


Interest due ond occrued 


Net Surplus _ é 17,166,794.95 Total admitted Assets $454,279.25 Total 
Totel __—______— $41, 307,391.32 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 
Securities cartiod ot $2,754,310 & 


$2 the obove statement are deposited os required by low. 


All other Assets. 169,171.28 


aoereneneteeideniieman pe aye Oe 
Total admitted Assets $41 307,391.32 


Securities corried ot $55,802 in the above stotement ore deposited as required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
JUNE 30, 1955 


SUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS 


Reserve for Losses —__—$ 18,266,637.59 ee Reserve for Losses___—_—____$ 22,479,011.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 447,012.98 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 2,240,947.00 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds ond Stocks_— ———._-«-55, 260,072.59 Reserve for Uneaorned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,428,986.73 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,245,916.41 


Agents and Deportmental Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Departmental Funds held under 
Balances —__._ «4,448,971 Treaties 263,540.22 


LIABILITIES 


Cash $ 1,192,957 
Mortgage Loo Real Es 52,668 
Bonds ond Stocks. 46,831 032.2 
Interest due and accrued 129,074 interest due ond occrued _._ 124,846.78 


Reinsurance 
ee ———— 4,616,631.15 Treaties a 704,439.64 
Equity in Morine and Foreign All other Liobilities___ Equity in Marine ond Foreign All other Liobilities_____ 181,720.92 
Insuronce Pools : 131,211.80 on Insurance Pools “ 131,211.80 Copitel __.____.._._ 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus —__——— 14,207,271.84 All other Assets___ _342,316.04 Net Surplus —___15,776,037.87 


Total _______$52,977,574.38 Total admitted Assets__$61,951,477.15 Voted $61,981 477.18 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 


Securities corried $4,440,750 Securities corried at $1,692,141 in the above stotement ore deposited os required by low. 


Capital _ he 


All other Assets 191,657.78 


Total admitted Assets $52,977,574.38 


» the cbove stotement ore deposited as required by low 


Western Department HOME OFFICE 
120 So. LoSoalle St., Chicago 3, Ilinois 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Froncisco 6, Collif. 
10 PARK PLACE,.NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Departments 
Foreign Deportment 


> 1 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
saint 102 Maiden Lone, New York 5, New York 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 


Southwestern Deportment 


912 Commerce St., Da’ 
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N THE BROAD, EVER EXPANDING 
Bess of automotive interests, there 
is perhaps no more thought-provok- 
ing subject—indeed none more 
vital—than the selection and train- 
ing of adjuster personnel. There is 
practically unaminous agreement 
among the insurance profession that 
modern adjuster training is, like 
growth, a continuous dynamic proc- 
ess which moves forward in com- 
plex interrelated patterns. This is 
an affirmation of their implicit be- 
lief that the strength of an insurance 
company comes only through its 
full utilization of every possible ad- 
vancement., 

This positive attitude of a drive 
for advancement has manifested it- 
self in the Calvert Fire Insurance 
Company's automotive adjuster 
training program at the Vale Tech- 
nical Institute. 


Planned Program 


Early in 1948, Mr. Joseph H. 
tloward, vice president of Calvert, 
saw the need for modern adjuster 
training. The many changes then 
developing in the automotive field 
made it imperative that adjusters 
keep abreast of these developments. 
He knew the success of his company 
would largely depend on his ad- 
justers’ abilities and “know how”. 

3efore making a decision on 
whether or not a school within the 
company would best suit its pur- 
poses he visited schools conducted 
by other companies. He visited edu- 
cational institutions and talked with 
educators. They left no doubt in 
his mind that only a carefully se- 
lected educational institution staffed 
with professional teachers and well 
equipped with automotive materials 
could possibly do the job he had in 
mind. 

Mr. Howard, by his affiliation 
with the automotive industry, knew 
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PERSONNEL TRAINING 


of VTI. He visited the school and 
talked with the officials. As a result 
of his recommendations to his com- 
pany, Calvert’s training program at 
VTI was created. 


New Horizons 


On January 10, 1949, the first 
class of twenty Calvert adjusters en- 
tered training. Since then Calvert 
Fire has sent more than seven hun- 
dred adjusters to the school and 
many of the first adjusters to take 
the training have returned for a 
refresher course.—These adjusters 
have responded with unbelievable 
enthusiasm and loyalty. They know 
that their company is being con- 
ducted agressively and fairly, not 
only to the employees but to the 
public as well. That they have been 
conscientious, and have made the 
training pay large dividends for Cal- 
vert can be seen from just one ex- 
ample. They pay for over four 
thousand automotive frame repairs 
monthly—but—they pay $20 less 
per frame repair after attending a 
frame “clinic” than before. 

There is very little resemblance 
between the pre-World War II 
automobile and the automobile of 
today and the same can be said about 
the cost of repairs. What was for- 
merly a $10 repair is now a $100 re- 
pair. An entirely new mode of 
adjusting these losses has been initi- 
ated by Vale. A Vale trained ad- 
juster equipped with a modern parts 
and labor flat rate manual can ac- 
curately figure the costs of these 
repairs before the actual repairs are 
even started. No longer can the un- 
trained mechanic repair these mod- 
ern cars, neither can their losses be 
trusted in the hands of an untrained 
adjuster. 

Another very important “by-prod- 
uct” of such a training program is, 
by investing time and money in edu- 


cating an adjuster, Calvert is also 
instilling in him a sense of pride and 
responsibility in serving his com- 
pany. He becomes more of a “com 
pany man” and feels his future with 
the company is bright. He knows he 
will get promotions, and resultant 
higher income. The expectation of 
being able to meet these needs is, 
in fact, an integral part of his atti- 
tude toward his job and his accept 
ance of authority over it. What is 
even more important, a trained ad 
juster is contributing immensely to 
the prestige of his company by gain- 
ing the respect of the insured and 
repairman as well. 


Measurement and Evaluation 


Calvert Fire has a continuous and 
well-articulated program of 
urement and evaluation of their 
adjuster personnel. It contains cross- 
sectional studies of adjusters at var- 
ious intervals, using systems which 
are integrated and which are com- 
prehensive, well-balanced in 
scope. This information becomes 
more meaningful and more valuable 
when each succeeding cross-sectional 
view fits into a coherent series. It 
is vital that an evaluation program 
such as this maintain the same per 
spective in each instance, that the 
same elements be measured, and that 
the evaluation instruments be accu- 
rate and as nearly equivalent as 
possible. Such a program gives a 
long range view of trends and de- 
velopmental patterns in the individ- 
ual’s progress and growth. 

Through the use of this evaluation 
program and by continually sending 
a large group of experienced ad- 
justers back to Vale for refresher 
courses, Calvert is making good use 
of their motto—“That which was 
the last word yesterday may be out- 
dated today”’— They carry this 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Personnel Training—Continued 


motto one step further in their 
clinics. Mr. Andrew Loboda, direc- 
tor of training for Calvert, and a 
Vale instructor travel to various 
cities throughout the country and 
conduct these clinics for the benefit 
of Calvert adjusters. They lecture, 
show films and give demonstrations 
on the latest automotive improve- 
ments including new techniques and 
ideas in estimating that have taken 
place since that particular group of 


adjusters attended school. Taking 
these new improvements and new 
ideas to the adjuster in the field has 
helped maintain high morale as it is 
difficult at times for individuals to 
know just what the policies of the 
company are. However, a definite 
training and evaluation program 
establishes a definite air, a definite 
plan of action and creates and main- 
tains employee confidence, reputa- 
tion and good will. 

Hidden errors, like hidden taxes, 
are costly, and most hidden errors 
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For Insurance Company Claim Officials 
With our compliments .. . 


BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS 
AND INVESTIGATORS 


the standard claim department reference work 


Best's Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is a comprehensive, detailed 
reference work that geographically lists carefully selected, independent adjustors 
and investigators who have been found to be thoroughly capable of handling 
insurance adjustments and investigations. 


Every adjuster or investigator listed has been recommended to us by the claim 
and loss department of insurance companies that have employed him. He has 
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in automotive estimating procedures 
result from inadequate training in 
essentials. To avoid these errors 
and to make certain that the results 
of their training and evaluation pro- 
gram are not buried in hidden clos- 
ets and dirty cabinets, Calvert has 
clearly defined a chain of command. 


Functions Defined 


It is understood by all levels that 
the control of personnel through 
proper selection and training can 
bring suitable personnel into the or- 
ganization and fit those individuals 
accurately and effectively into the 
existing framework of the firm’s re- 
quirements. 

The staff man’s primary responsi- 
bility is not to design model pro- 
gram packages for sale to line man- 
agement. Rather, it is to cultivate 
an intelligent understanding of line 
position and its human implications 
and then to apply his specialized 
knowledge of methods and proce- 
dures to help solve the problems 
which are apparent from that angle. 

Line, on the other hand, must re- 
sist the temptation to shift its re- 
sponsibility for selection and train- 
ing of the staff, and must satisfy it- 
self at first hand that the proposed 
techniques .are realistically adapted 
to day in, day out job conditions, as 
well as to the achievement of long 
range objectives. 

If the expression “authority of 
ideas” is properly descriptive of a 
given staff’s authority, and the phase 
means anything at all, it means that 
the staff’s plans and recommenda- 
tions are entitled always to the re- 
spect and consideration of the line 
personnel. 


Top Responsibility 


Those at the company executive 
level, however, must face still 
another equally important obligation 
after being certain that line and staff 
can operate efficiently and effectively 
together in selection and training 
matters. They must never forget 
that top management bears the same 
relationship to its own subordinates 
that foremen bear to rank-and-file 
employees. If selection and training 
are to be fully utilized as a means of 
organizational control, it is impera- 
tive that the highest levels of man- 
agement not only support the ap- 
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proach to staff work, but also that 
they take the lead in demonstrating 
its practicality by accepting staff 
assistants for themselves on the 
same basis. 

The company’s “Line” consists of 
eighty claims examiners that have 
direct control and supervision of the 
staff adjusters, twenty-two claims 
managers help these examiners per- 
form their specified services, eleven 
regional managers are at the “head” 
of the line. 


In the top management team there 
are four divisional managers directly 
responsible to Mr. Joseph H. How- 
ard, vice president, and Mr. A. Van- 
Horne, president. 

In discussing Calvert training 
methods recently, Mr. Howard 
made a very interesting remark that 
perhaps keynotes the strenuous ef- 
fort he has been putting into this 
program. “Men are prone to ignore, 
belittle or actually resist that which 
they do not understand”. 





ODOR CONTROL 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY “jumped 
the gun” on public opinion by sup- 
porting scientific deodorization as 
soon as it was available, according to 
Richard C. Bliss of Airkem, Inc. 

Speaking before the Executive’s 
Association of Jacksonville, Florida, 
Mr. Bliss paid tribute to the prop- 
erty insurance industry as one of 
the first businesses in the world to 
recognize the significance of odor 
problems. He stated that “. . . the 
property insurance industry recog- 
nized early the threat of unsolved 
odor problems on insured losses to 
the achievement of indemnity and 
to the furtherance of their public 
relations. They supported scientific 
deodorization as soon as it was 
available.” 


He accredited the phenomenal 
worldwide growth of Airkem to the 
increasing odor consciousness of the 
people. Over 35,000,000 packages 
of room deodorants were purchased 
in the United States last year. 
Governmental and public pressure 
exerted through the courtrooms 
upon industry caused them to correct 
community odor problems. Exam- 
ples were cited showing the positive 
action being taken to control odor 
by businesses dependent upon public 
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traffic such as banks, hotels, res- 
taurants and other entertainment 
facilities. 


Mr. Bliss pointed out that Airkem 
Service is available throughout 
Europe (except the Communist 
countries), Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, 
Kiewait, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan and South Africa. There are 
subsidiary research and manufactur- 
ing companies in London, Paris and 
Canada and Airkem counteractants 
are available in sixty-six countries of 
the world. 
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INCREASED LIMITS 
NEW YORK’S PUBLIC SERVICE Com- 
mission has ordered an increase 
from $10/20/5,000 to $25/100/10,- 
000 in the insurance required of 
intrastate trucks, effective March 1. 
These are the same limits recently 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for interstate trucking 
operations. In Illinois the require- 
ments under that state’s financial 
responsibility law have been doubled 
to $10/20,000 effective the first of 
this year. 
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Significance of New Words 


NORMAN E. RISJORD 
Member of the Wisconsin and 
Missouri Bars 
and 
JUNE M. AUSTIN 


Member of the Missouri Bar 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
2 ohalbnt in the April 1, 1955 
edition of the standard basic auto- 
mobile liability policy ' relates to the 
language of the Financial Responsi- 
bility Condition. The 
significant, not because it changes 
the policy coverage, but because it is 
a definite attempt by the policy 
drafters to spell out precisely what 
the underwriters have always in- 
tended and to preclude further mis- 
interpretation of this condition by 
the courts. The added wording 
states specifically that the condition 
applies only when the policy has 
been previously certified. 

All of the states and nearly all of 
the Canadian provinces have enacted 
financial responsibility laws. The 
first ones pertained only to future 
accidents. As respects future acci- 
dents the financial responsibility 
laws require persons who have been 
convicted of certain specified of- 
fenses and persons who have failed 


revision is 


1. The policy under consideration is the stand- 
ard basic automobile policy form promulgated 
for its members by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Mutual Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau and currently in use by 
most casualty insurance companies writing auto- 
mobile liability coverages. 


2. Financial Responsibility Laws: “When this 
policy is certified as proof of financial respon- 
sibility for the future under the provisions of 
the motor vehicle financial responsibility law of 
any state or province, such insurance as is 
afforded by this policy for bodily injury liability 
or for property damage liability shall comply 
with the provisions of such law which shall be 
applicable with respect to any such liability 
arising out of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of the automobile during the policy period, 
to the extent of the coverage and limits of 
liability required by such law, but in no event 
in excess of the limits of liability stated in this 
policy. The insured agrees to reimburse the 
company for any payment made by the com- 
pany which it would not have been obligated to 
make under the terms of this policy except for 
the agreement contained in this paragraph.” 
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to satisfy, within a certain pre- 
scribed period, judgments arising 
out of the use of automobiles, to 
furnish evidence of ability to satisfy, 
within specified limits, any future 
judgment against any such person 
arising out of the use of automobiles, 
as a condition precedent to the con- 
tinued registration of automobiles in 
their names and to the privilege of 
operating automobiles. 

The method most commonly used 
for furnishing evidence of financial 
responsibility in the future is the 
filing of the certificate (commonly 
referred to as an “SR-22”) of an 
insurance company that it has in 
force a motor vehicle liability insur- 
ance policy in the amounts and sub- 
ject to the requirements of the finan- 
cial responsibility law. 

The coverage under a motor 
vehicle liability policy certified by an 
SR-22 differs in some important 
aspects from the coverage under a 
standard automobile liability policy 
for which an SR-22 has not been 
filed. The most important difference 
is that when an SR-22 has been filed 
many of the exclusions and condi- 
tions of the policy are not available 
as a defense to the insurer in an ac- 
tion by the injured party after such 
party has obtained a judgment 
against the insured. This is for the 
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reason that the policy must coniorm 
to the provisions specified for a 
“motor vehicle liability policy,’ as 
defined in most financial responsi 
bility laws, and that, when an SR-22 
has been filed, the obligation of the 
insurer becomes absolute at the time 
the accident occurs. 

Today, most financial responsi 
bility laws, in addition to the re 
quirement of evidence of financial 
responsibility with respect to future 
accidents, also require, within a 
specified period after the occurren ‘e 
of an automobile accident, security 
and proof of ability to satisfy any 
judgment for resulting 
from such accident as may be recov 
ered against any owner or operator 
involved in the accident and in some 
states (but not Wisconsin) evidence 
of financial responsibility for future 
automobile accidents. Suspension 
of the operator’s license and owner's 
registration certificate and plates is 
the penalty for failure to comply 
with this requirement. The require 
ment does not apply if there is 
in force at the time of the accident 
a standard provisions “automobile 
liability policy,” having specified 
minimum limits, applicable to the 
owner or operator of the automo 
bile. Evidence that such a policy 
was in force at the time of the acci 
dent is normally in the form of a 
certificate (commonly referred to as 
an “SR-21”) by the insurer to the 
proper authorities. 


damages 


The insurer’s obligations do not 
become absolute by the filing of an 


{Continued on the next page) 





New Words—Continued 


SR-21 and the exclusions and policy 
conditions available to the insurer 
as defenses are not abrogated by 
such filing. In the case of an SR-21 
filing it is, of course, important that 
the insurer refrain from making 
such filing, if it is known, at the 
time the filing is requested, that the 
policy is inapplicable because of the 
terms of the policy. 

The financial responsibility condi- 


tion of the policy was incorporated 
into the policy for the purpose of 
eliminating the practice of the com- 
panies, when an SR-22 filing was to 
be made, of attaching an endorse- 
ment to the policy reciting specifi- 
cally the financial responsibility law 
of the state in which the policy was 
issued. 

It has always been the intention 
of the policy drafters that the finan- 
cial responsibility condition become 
applicable only at the time the in- 
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sured is required to evidence his 
ability to respond in damages for 
future accidents. When such evi- 
dence is required, the insured re- 
quests the insurer to file a certificate 
(SR-22) of coverage. The certifi- 
cate binds the insurer, effective from 
the date it is filed, with respect to 
future accidents. The SR-22 certifi- 
cate has no application to accidents 
which occurred prior to the date of 
the filing. 

In recent years, however, there 
has been a trend by some courts to 
read into policies, which have not 
been certified as proof of financial 
responsibility for the future, the 
terms of “motor vehicle liability 
policies,” as defined in the financial 
responsibility law, or the absolute 
liability provisicens of the financial 
responsibility laws, all of which are 
truly applicable only as_ respects 
proof of financial responsibility for 
the future. 


Where Policy is Not Certified 


The majority of the courts have 
held that in the absence of a show- 
ing that the policy has been certified 
as proof of financial responsibility 
for the future, the policy defenses 
are available to the insurer and the 
liability of the insurer is not abso- 
lute. 


Effect of | Misrepresentation. 
Where the policy has not been certi- 
fied as proof of financial responsi- 
bility for the future it has been held 
that the insurer has available the 
defense of misrepresentation as to 
place of principal garaging of the 
automobile,* occupation of the in- 
sured,’ purpose of use of the auto- 
mobile,® sole ownership of the auto- 
mobile,* previous cancellations of 
similar policies,” previous driving 


3. Sutton v. Hawkeye Casualty Co. (1943), 6 
Cir. (Tennessee) 138 F2d 781. 

4. New Zealand Insurance Company v. Hollo- 
way (1954), U S D C W D Louisiana LCD, 123 
FS 642. 

5. Cohen v. Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of 
_ York (1931), 233 App Div 340, 252 NYS 
841. 

6. New Zealand Insurance Company v. Hollo- 
way, footnote 4, supra. 

7. Hoosier Cas. Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. v Fox 
(1952), U § D C N D Iowa ED, 102 FS 214. 
The authors of this article consider the opinion 
in the Fox case excellent and suggest that the 
opinion be studied by every lawver interested, 
under statutes similar to lowa’s, in the distinc- 
tion between required motor vehicle liability 
policies and ordinary voluntary standard auto- 
mobile liability policies and in the effect of an 
SR-21 filing. 

Tri-State Ins. Co. v Ford (1954), US DCD 
New Mexico, 120 FS 118. 
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record,® and physical impairment.® 

The New Jersey courts have held 
that the financial responsibility con- 
dition of the policy applies the New 
Jersey financial responsibility act 
where (because of a previous acci- 
dent) a certificate of financial re- 
sponsibility might and should have 
been demanded by the state authori- 
ties, even though the policy was not 
in fact so certified. Applying this 
rule the New Jersey courts have de- 
nied to the insurer the defense of 
misrepresentation as to 
cancellation ® and as to previous 
driving record of the insured ™ 
where the policy was not certified 
before the accident. 


Effect on “caused by accident.” 
In a declaratory judgment proceed- 
ing brought by the insurer, the 
United States Court of Appeals, 
Fourth Circuit, held that where the 
insured was convicted of second de- 
gree murder on a charge of having 
wilfully and intentionally driven his 
truck into the other automobile, 
there was no accident within the 
meaning of the policy and the in- 
surer had no duty to defend the in- 
sured under the terms of the Vir- 
ginia Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act which applies only to 
policies certified as proof of financial 
responsibility prior to the accident.’ 


previous 


Wilful Acts 


Where the policy excluded “wil- 
ful and wanton, or intentional” 
acts of the insured, the United States 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 
held that the Indiana financial re- 
sponsibility act did not affect the 
policy because it applies only to 
future accidents.'* 


Effect as requiring an omnibus 
clause. Where the insured was not 


8. Hoosier Cas. Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. v 
Fox, footnote 7, supra. 

9. New Zealand Inusrance Company v Hollo- 
way, footnote 4, supra. 

10. Dransfield v Citizens Casualty Co. of New 
York (1950), 5 NJ 190, 74 A2d 304, 18 ALR2d 
887: Atlantic Casualty Ins. Co. v_ Bingham 
(1952), 10 NJ 460, 92 A2d 1, 34 ALR2d 1293, 
affirming 18 NJ Super 170, 86 A2d {~ which 
— 15 NJ Super 328, 83 A2d 363 

. Atlantic Casualty Ins. Co. v 
eK. 10, supra. 


12. Farm wy Mut. Automobile Ins. Co. v 
Hammer (1949), 4 Cir, 177 F2d 793, reversing 
USDC Ww "D Virginia HD, 83 FS 383; 
certiorari denied 339 US 914, 94 L Ed 1339, 70 
S Ct 575. 

13. Hill v Standard Mut. Casualty Co 
7 Cir (Illinois), 110 F2d 1001 


‘Bingham, 


(1940), 
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required to file proof of financial re- 
sponsibility for the future, the Ill- 
nois and New York courts have held 
that the omnibus clause (Insuring 
Agreement III of the basic policy) 
required in a “motor vehicle liability 
policy” under the financial responsi- 
bility law was inapplicable.’* How- 
14. McCann, for the use of Osterman, v Con 
tinental Casualty Company (1955), Ill App 
, 128 NE2d 624 (the policy did not contain 

a standard omnibus clause); American Lumber- 
men’s Mut. Casualty Co. of Illinois v_ Trask 
238 App Div 668, 266 NYS 1, affirming 


“Misc 727, 260 NYS 789; affirmed 264 NY 
545, 191 NE 557 (not a standard policy). 


in California © and the Colo 
rado '* the courts have read into the 
policy the omnibus clause specified 
in the financial responsibility law, 
although there was no evidence that 
the insured had been required to 


ever, 


15. Continental Casualty Company v 
Cc onstruction Company 
284 P2d 554 (not 
mobile liability policy). 
16. Traders & General Ins. Co. v Pioneer Mut 
Compensation Co. (1953), 127 Colo 516, 258 
P2d 776 (not a current standard garage liability 
policy). 


Phoenix 
(1955), Cal App 2d 
a standard basic auto 
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furnish proof of financial responsi- 
bility for the future. 

Effects on permission. In con- 
sidering whether the driver of the 
automobile was an omnibus insured, 
driving with the permission of the 
named insured, the -United States 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
referred to the Missouri Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act as 
pointing to a liberal interpretation 
of the permission clause of the omni- 
bus clause, although there was no 
indication in the case that an SR-22 


had been filed.’7 The decision seems 
to permit the inference that the 
Eighth Circuit may be in the process 
of reading the Act into every policy 
issued. The court did not rely on 
the law of the state (Missouri) so 
that if the Eighth Circuit is making 
such a rule it will presumably apply 
to all states in the Eighth Circuit 
having such acts. 

The Fourth Circuit seems to fol- 
low this same tendency by referring 
to the liberal construction of the 
omnibus clause of the financial re 


17. New York Cas. Co. v Lewellen (1950), 8 
Cir, 184 F2d 891. 
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sponsibility law of Virginia in a case 
where there was no evidence that 
the policy had been certified as proof 
of financial responsibility for the 
future.'® To the extent that the case 
applied the financial responsibility 
law here, the Fourth Circuit was not 
following Virginia law, see Arghyris, 
footnote 25, post. 


Even Farther 


The United States Court of Ap 
peals, Third Circuit, went even far- 
ther than the Eighth Circuit in a 
case where there was no indication 
that the New Jersey financial re- 
sponsibility act had been invoked by 
previous conduct (conviction or fail- 
ure to pay a previous judgment) of 
the named insured or that the policy 
had been certified by the insurer, 
holding that the driver was operat- 
ing the automobile without the “per- 
mission” of the named insured as 
required by the omnibus clause but 
within the “implied consent” of the 
named insured as required bv the 
New Jersey Financial Responsibility 
Act, and that the insurer was there 
fore liable.'® 


The Louisiana court reached an 
opposite conclusion holding that. in 
the absence of evidence that the pol- 
icy was certified as proof of finan- 
cial responsibility for the future, the 
omnibus clause provisions of the re- 
quired “motor vehicle liability pol- 
icy” are inapplicable. 


Effect on exclusions. The trailer 
exclusion was held not to be affected 
by the financial responsibility law 
of Tennessee where there was no 
evidence that the insured was sub- 
ject to the law.*! 


A non-standard exclusion pertain- 
ing to the carrying of passengers 
for a consideration was held ap- 
plicable where the insured had not 
been required to comply with the 


18. American Auto. Ins. Co. v Fulcher (1953), 
4 Cir, 201 F2d 751. 


19. Behaney v Travelers ins. Co. 
Cir (New Jersey) 121 F2d 838. 


(1941), 3 
20. Brooks v Delta Fire & Casualty Company 
(1955), La App, 82 So2d 55. 


21. Blue Ridge Insurance Company v 
(1954), Tenn, 276 SW2d 711. 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Pro- 

vision for Notice of Cancellation— 

Attitude of Court toward Policy 
Provisions 


Traders & General Insurance 
Company v. Champ (U. S. Court 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 1955) 
226 F. 2d 829. 

Some interesting observations 
were made by the Federal appellate 
court on a petition for rehearing 
of its previous affirmance of a de- 
cision adverse to the insurer. The 
case originated in a Federal court 
sitting in California, where the in- 
surer sted for a declaratory judg- 
ment. 

The question was whether or not 
cancellation had been accomplished 
when the policy provisions had been 
literally followed and the insured’s 
specified address used, where the in- 
sured was able to show (1) that as 
part of the complex of interests of 
one Rauch there was an automobile 
dealership and an insurance busi- 
ness, (2) that the insured bought 
the insured automobile from the 
dealership and that the insurance in 
question was directed to the in- 
surer’s agent who issued the policy 
by the manager of Rauch’s insurance 
business, and (3) that, although it 
was denied, the insured had on sev- 
eral occasions, by letter and orally, 
informed this manager of the in- 
sured’s change of address. 

The cancellation provision was in 
typical language. The insurer mailed 
the cancellation notice, directed to 
the address specified in the policy, 
on November 28th. The time of 
cancellation was specified as 12:01 
A.M., December 4th. The accident 
giving rise to the question occurred 
on December 5th. The notice of 
cancellation was received by the in- 
sured on December 6th. 
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In its earlier opinion the U. S. 
Court of Appeals had held “the can- 
cellation here (was) ineffective, at 
least prior to receipt of actual no- 
tice.” 

On the present petition for re- 
hearing, filed by the insurance com- 
pany, the point was made that the 
previous decision amounted to a 
“striking from the provision con- 
cerning cancellation the clause that 
a notice may be sent to the address 
given in the policy” .and a substitu- 
tion of “a provision that the notice 
of cancellation shall not be effective 
until it has been received.” 

In its response to this contention 
the Court used “these words: 
“Granted that in the ordinary case 
the parties may agree that a mailing 
which is most likely to reach the in- 
sured will be sufficient notice, vet 
the situation is different if it be in- 
sisted that although notice is re- 
quired, notice which will be no no- 
tice at all shall nevertheless be called 
notice. It could as well be pro- 
vided that a mere entry on the com- 
pany’s books would be deemed no- 
tice. To say that what is not notice 
shall nevertheless be notice is repug- 
nant to the clause requiring notice. 
* * * The effort here to affirm that 
in the special facts of this case, the re- 
quired notice to the insured will be 
regarded as adequate, must likewise 
fail.” 

A further comment of the Court 
is interesting: “Insurance compa- 
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nies should know that not every- 
thing they write into their policies 
can be given effect.” 


Landlords’ and Tenants’ Liability Pol- 

icy—Right of Insurer to Sue for De- 

claratory Judgment and for Tempo- 

rary Injunction against Proceedings 
in Suit against Insured. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. v. O’Connor-Regenwether Post, 
No. 3633, V. F. W., et al. (Supreme 
Court of Iowa, 1955) 73 N. W. 2d 
12. 

The insured Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post held a landlords’ and 
tenants’ policy and was sued under 
the lowa Dram Shop Laws by the 
parents of a deceased young man 
who allegedly had been sold intoxi 
cating liquor or beer at a time when 
the deceased was already intoxi 
cated. It was alleged that a sub- 
sequent fatal automobile collision 
resulted from such sale to the de 
ceased. 

When the Post demanded that the 
insurer defend and indemnify it in 
the damage suit, the demand was 
refused on the basis of lack of cover 
age. 

Thereupon the insurance com 
pany filed suit against the Post, its 
insured, and the plaintiffs in the 
damage case, asking for a declara 
tory judgment on the question of 
coverage and for a temporary in 
junction against further proceedings 
in the damage case until determina 
tion of the suit 
judgment. 

The trial court held there was no 
right to a declaratory judgment in 
this case and refused to issue a tem- 
porary injunction. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court 

(Continued on the next 


for a declaratory 


page 





The Judge Says—Continued 


of Iowa the lower court’s decision 
was reversed and the case was sent 
back to the trial court for declara- 
tion as prayed for by the insurance 
company. Apparently this was a 
case of first impression in Iowa on 
the question. 


As for the important question 
whether or not a temporary injunc- 
tion is proper in connection with an 


insurer’s declaratory judgment ac- 
tion the Court took no action. Thus, 
the insurer was permitted to again 
apply to the trial court for a stay of 
proceedings in the damage suit 
pending against the insured. 


Liability and Other Coverage— 

Kentucky Circuit Court Clerks—In- 

surance Premiums Held not "Neces- 
sary Office Expenses" 


Hennessy v. Stewart (Court of 


... but it builds and builds and builds 


when you have the foundation of a good sales 


program and a good company to work with 
you ...and many agents tell us that com- 


pany is the ~ 
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Established 1823 


Massachusetts’ Oldest Fire Insurance Company 


Appeals of Kentucky, 1955) 283 
S. W. 2d 719. 

In this “agreed case” it was held 
that the Kentucky statute providing 
for payment by the state of the “nec- 
essary office expenses” of circuit 
court clerks did not authorize pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, 
whether the insurance is for the pro- 
tection of the clerk personally or for 
the protection of the state. 

Kentucky’s highest court made 
this ruling with respect to the fol- 
lowing insurance: Comprehensive 
liability policy, public employes’ 
faithful performance bond, money 
and securities insurance policy, mer- 
cantile open stock burglary policy, 
accounts receivable and valuable 
papers policy, and depositors’ for- 
gery bond. 

The Court held that if the insur- 
ance is for the protection of the cir- 
cuit court clerk the clerk personally 
should pay the premiums. On the 
other hand, where protection for the 
state is sought and the state is prop- 
erly to be charged for the premiums, 
a Kentucky statute requires prior 
approval of the purchase of insur- 
ance by the State Commissioner of 
Finance who “has taken the position 
that the insurance is not needed or 
desired.” 





DECISION REVERSED 


THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court 
for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania has vacated and set aside its 
earlier opinion in the case of Tri- 
State Roofing Company v. New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company. 
Judge Willson in his earlier opinion, 
which was filed on February 16, 
1955, found that the phrase “each 
accident” limiting the amount of 
property damage liability was to be 
interpreted in light of the persons 
whose property was injured. Upon 
rehearing he concluded that a study 
of the issues and authorities after 
reargument and the opinion of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit in the case of 
Saint Paul-Mercury Co. v. Rutland, 
decided on August 24, 1955, which 
was handed down subsequent to his 
earlier opinion, indicated that the 
weight of authority favored the 
defendant’s contention, that one ac- 
cident took place. 
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INSURANCE SURVEY 


A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY of insur- 
ance consumption in four areas by 
the research department of Nation- 
wide Insurance shows that: 


1. The amount of insurance that 
people buy depends more on their 
attitudes and “style of life” than on 
their income or financial resources. 
2. The amount of education is the 
best single indicator of attitudes 
toward insurance. 

3. Rural-urban and other regional 
differences have less effect upon at- 
titude than style of life, ecucation, 
and other socio-economic variables. 

Nationwide’s urban study in- 
volved the survey of one hundred 
and two families in Columbus, Ohio, 
and one hundred and fifty-one in 
New Haven, Conn., according to 
Dr. William Wandel, director of 
research, The report on rural areas 
presents the findings on two hundred 
and twenty randomly selected Ver- 
mont farm families and four hundred 
and fifty-five Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation advisory council leaders 
and their families. 

“The factors of education, occupa- 
tion, income, zone of residence and, 
in rural areas, the size of farming 
operation and family size, as well 
as education, appeared te be im- 
portant determinants of insurance 
consumption behavior,” according to 
Dr. Wandel. “Socio-economic and 
social class differences, as reflected 
by educational, occupational income, 
and aspiration measures, are impor- 
tant for an understanding of the 
dynamics of insurance behavior in 
that they largely determine one’s 
“style of life” and, therefore, one’s 
conception of his insurance needs, 
attitudes, and expenditures. The 
style of life concept is further im- 
portant in determining the amount, 
types, means of payment, frequency 
of payment, and reasons for obtain- 
ing various coverages for oneself 
and one’s family.” 

Based on the companies’ findings, 
Dr. Wandel advanced this general 
principle: The greater the variety of 
types and limits of insurance offer- 
ings available to the public, the more 
pronounced will be the role played 
by socio-economic and style of life 
factors in determining the actual 
purchases of protection. 
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Damage to or destruction 
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“Conversely,” he pointed out, 
“compulsory and traditional restric- 
tions will always tend to minimize 
the importance of socio-economic 
variables in insurance purchases, 
particularly in fire and auto cov- 
erages.” 

“These socio-economic differences 
cut across regional and rural-urban 
lines,” Dr. Wandel said. “We've 
found that there were far greater 
differences in insurance protection 
within sample groups than between 


them. The rural upper-class family 
in Vermont more closely approxi- 
mated the urban upper-class family 
in Columbus than the middle- or 
lower-class farm family in Vermont 
or Ohio, except, of course, in the 
strictly farm coverages such as crop 
insurance.” 

The two samples heavily favored 
state action as opposed to Federal in 
respect to vehicle inspection and 
compulsory financial responsibility 
for automobile accidents, he said. 
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Questions and Answers 





a a ee ee a ae ee a te 


Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency Management 


QUESTION |. 


The “W” Manufacturing Com- 
pany suffered a fire loss in January 
1954. The building and equipment 
were partially destroyed and since 
they carry business interruption in- 
surance, claim was made for loss of 
profits. The statement of profit and 
loss prepared by their bookkeeper 
disclosed a profit of $12,976.50 for 
the twelve months ending December 


31, 1953. You were assigned to 


examine the company’s books and 


in the course of your examination 
discovered the following errors: 

1. The final inventory of finished 
product incorrect due to a 
mathematical error in the inventory 
computation. The figure used in the 
statement of profit and loss was 
$17,260.30. The correct inventory 
value was $19,260.30. 

2. An insurance premium of $1,200 
covering a fire policy on the building 
for the period October 1, 1953 to 
October 1, 1954 had been charged 
to insurance expense for the year 
1953. 


was 


3. The purchase of an adding ma- 
chine on July 1, 1953 for $900 had 
been recorded as miscellaneous office 
This machine was ex- 
pected to have a useful life of ten 
years and to be sold for $100 at the 
end of that period. 

With respect to each item indicate 
the amount by which the correction 
of each error would change the re- 
ported net profit. Show your cal- 
culations. In each case state whether 
the correction would increase or de- 
crease net profit. 


expense. 


Answer 


1. An understatement of $2,000 in 
the final inventory would result in 
an overstatement of the cost of goods 
sold which in turn would understate 
net profit. Its correction would in 
crease net profit by $2,000 
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2. Setting up the prepaid insur- 
ance for the unexpired period of the 
policy would reduce insurance ex- 
pense and increase net profit by 
$900. 

3. Capitalizing the cost of the 
adding machine would increase net 
profit by $900; however recording 
depreciation for the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1953 would decrease 
net income by $40. The net effect 
of both adjustments would be an 
increase in net profit of $860. 


QUESTIONS 2 and 3. 


“A” and “B,” having money to 
invest and a substantial experience 
in selling all types of business insur- 
ance, have been examining two in- 
surance brokerage firms with the 
idea of purchasing one or the other. 
3eing undecided as to which firm 
would be the better purchase, they 
bring you current statements of the 
two enterprises and request your 
advice as to which to buy. 

The statements for the ‘ 
poration are as follows : 


‘ 


R” Cor- 


The “KR” Corporation is owned by 
two stockholders who are the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer of the 
company respectively. The salary of 
each was $10,000 per year. Divi- 
dends of $600 were declared and 
paid on June 30, 1954. The stock- 
holders will sell the outstanding 
stock of the corporation for $50,000. 

The other firm is the partnership 
of “M” and “K”. Their statements 
follow on page 116, 

The two partners are also willing 
to sell the business for $50,000 on 
the condition that “A” and “B” take 
over all assets and liabilities of the 
firm. “M” and “K” will not permit 
their names to be used for the new 
firm but will agree not to operate as 
insurance brokers or agents within 
a one hundred mile radius of the 
present location of the firm. 

(a) “A” and “B” combined have 
$50,000 cash to invest and are par- 
ticularly interested in the relative 
financial positions of the two com 
panies. Calculate for them: (1) The 


(Continued on page I16 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1954 


Cash 
Premiums receivable 
Marketable securities 
Office equipment 

Less reserve for Depr. 


Building 


Less reserve for Depr. 


$4,675 

7,954 

621 

$ 3,900 
1,750 2,150 
15,000 
7,500 7,500 
Land 2,500 


Total assets $25,400 


Accounts & taxes payable $ 
Due insurance companies 
Mortgage payable 

(Due in 6 years) 
Capital stock par $100 

Issued & outstanding 

Earned surplus 


890 
5,000 


6,000 


10,090 
3,60) 


Total equities $25,409 


STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS JULY |, 1954 TO JUNE 30, 1954 


Commissions on premiums 
Expenses: 
Officers salaries 
Office and sales salaries 
Traveling expense 
Depreciation 
Interest 
Miscellaneous expense 


Net profit before Federal income tax 
Federal corporate net income tax 


Net profit for period 


$54,770 
20,000 
11,750 
9,800 
890 

360 
1,470 


44,270 
10,500 
3,150 


$7,350 
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Slow service on payroll audits sure leaves you adrift. You don’t 
know where you stand. Mate, you need Bituminous! 
Bituminous’ johnny-on-the-spot payroll audit service protects you against 
credit losses and gives you prompt word on 


commissions due. Bituminous agents enjoy 30-day 


service (or less!) on payroll audits. Bituminous has the ability, 


the system and the get-up to get the job done. Plot your course with 
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Write today for the Bituminous story. 
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CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1954 C.P.C.U. Questions—from p. 114 


Cash $4,300 Accounts payable 2 i : me 
Premiums receivable 7,975 Due insurance companies percentage equity they could acquire 


— securities 125 ay popes! in each company through an invest- 
ice equipment ue in 8 years . r 
Less reserve for Depr. 3,850 Net worth ment of $50,000. (2) The amount 


"M" Capital $8,200 of net working capital as of 6/30/54 
Building 000 "K" Capital 8,200 16,400 for each company. 
Less reserve for Depr. } 9,000 cee — 

—_— Total equities $26,750 (b & c) “A” and “B” are also 
interested in the efficiency and profit- 
ability of the two companies. Cal- 
culate for them: 


Land 1,500 


Total assets $26,750 


(1) The net earnings (before taxes) 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS JULY 1, 1953 TO JUNE 30, 1954 that would have been available from 
ah ; each company for the year ending 

a bah dcop goed $47,900 6/30/54. (Make any allowance 

Office & sales salaries 12,000 necessary to place the earnings of 

Traveling expenses 3,200 the two companies on a comparable 

riggs ae basis.) Also show the net earnings 

lttiadh 200 yasis show the net earning 

Miscellaneous expenses 1,400 as a percentage of the commissions 
17,650 earned by each company. 

Net profit for year (before partners’ salaries) $30,350 (2) The percentage return on in- 
vestment which would have been 
realized for the year ending 6/30/54 
from each company. 








(d) Assuming that both firms 
earn commissions averaging 20% of 
total premiums, compute the average 
number of days of premium sales on 
which commissions have not been 
collected by each firm, as of the 


a balance sheet date, and explain the 
N YORK. significance of the results. 


Significance: The average num- 
ber of days of premium sales on 
si ae al which commissions had not been 
announces the remova collected would be a measure of 
how current their collections are and 
ofits of the efficiency of their collection 
procedure. In the light of the ac- 
cepted practice of granting thirty 
: ae , days credit terms, the accounts re- 
H OME O FFICES ceivable of both companies are in 
excellent condition. The collection 
procedures of the “R” Corporation 
seems to be more efficient than those 
of the “M” and “K” Partnership. 


on February 1, 1956 


to QUESTION 4. 


33 M AIDEN LA NE Two recognized methods of ac- 


count keeping are the cash basis 
= and the accrual basis of accounting. 
New York 36, N. ¥. (a) Briefly describe each of these 
two methods of accounting. 

(b) To what extent, if any, would 
Our new telephone number is these two different systems of ac- 
count keeping affect the work of an 
BOwling Green 9-9100 auditor for an insurance company 
when making an examination for : 
(1) Payroll for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 


(2) Value of merchandise on 
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monthly reporting for cargo ship- 

ments. 

(3) Value of raw materials inven- 

tory on monthly reporting form. 
Explain fully in each case. 


Answer 


(a) Cash basis—income is recog- 
nized on the accounting records only 
at the time when cash is received 
by the enterprise and expenses are 
recorded only when an actual cash 
disbursement is made. 

Accrual basis—Income is recog- 
nized at the time of ‘completion of 
the sale (delivery of merchandise or 
services) and expenses when in- 
curred (when goods or services are 
received), regardless of the fact that 
cash may be received (in the case of 
income) or expended (where ex- 
penses are involved) either before 
or after such recognition. 


(b) (1) Workmen’s compensation 
insurance: The measure of the ex- 
posure under this policy would be 
wages earned by the employees. Un- 
der the cash basis of accounting only 
wages paid in the period would be 
reflected. Therefore to measure cor- 
rect exposure the auditor would have 
to adjust to the accrual basis by tak- 
ing into consideration wages accrued 
at the beginning and end of the 
period. 


(2) Monthly reporting of cargo 
shipments of merchandise: On the 
cash basis, sales would not be in- 
cluded in income until payment was 
received. Unless all sales were “cash 
sales,” there would be a constant 
understatement of the amount of 
merchandise being insured. Sales 
made on which they were unable to 
collect (bad debts) would result in 
a permanent loss of policy fee to the 
insurer. Adjustment should be made 
to the accrual basis by adding clos- 
ing accounts receivable balance to 
the reported sales and subtracting 
the opening accounts receivable for 
each period. 


(3) Monthly reporting of raw ma- 
terial inventory values: If the 
monthly reporting was made on the 
basis of physical inventories, it 
would make no difference to the 
auditor which system of accounting 
was used. If the reporting was made 
from the records (perpetual inven- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Answer to Questions 2 and 3 


(a)(1) If “equity” is defined as total liabilities plus net worth, the 
percentage equity acquired by “A” and “B” in either company would be 


equal to net worth divided by total liabilities plus net worth. Thus, 


“ee 


R” Corporation : = §3.5% 


“M” and “K” 


Partnership : = 61.3% 
$26,750 
An alternate solution, accepted as correct, defined “equity” as net worth 
(owners equity). Using this definition, the answer for both companies was 
100% or 50% each for “A” and “B”’ 
(2) Net working capital as of 6/30/54. 


Net working capital = current assets, minus current liabilities : 


“RR” Corporation : 


“M” and “K” 


$13,250 — $5,800 = $7,450 
Partnership: $12,400 — $6,350 = $6,050 


(b &c)(1) Net earnings before taxes: 

To place companies on a comparable basis, the salaries of “M” and “K” 
must be deducted from the partnership net profit. Inasmuch as the two 
partners hold positions comparable to the two offices—owners of “R” Cor- 
poration—it seems appropriate to assume the same per annum salary rate 
($10,000) in each case. 


“ 


= $10,500 
$10,500 
As percentage of commissions earned = ———— = 19% 
$54,770 
“M” and “K” Partnership net earnings = $30,350 — $20,000 
$10,350 


$47,900 


R” Corporation net earnings before taxes 


$10,350 


As percentage of commissions earned = — 22% 


(2) Percentage return which would have resulted from investment of 
$50,000 : 


Net profit before taxes $10,500 
R’’ Corporation =——_—_—_—_— = 


investment $50,000 


$10,350 
“M” and “K” Partnership = 20.7% 
$50,000 


(c) Average number of days of premium sales on which commissions 
have not been collected : 

Accounts receivable may be multiplied by 20% to make them comparable 
to commission on premium which is a net figure. 


“R” Corporation: $7,954 x 20% = $1,590.80 (commissions in accounts 
receivable ) 
$1,590.80 
——— X_ 365 days = 10.58 days 
$54,770.00 ; : 


“M” and “K” Partnership: $7,975 x 20% = $1,595 


$1,595 
$47,900 


x 365 days = 12.15 days 














C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


tory system) and the cash basis of 
accounting was used, the amount 
reported would be understated to 
the extent credit purchases exceeded 
cash payments for the period. It 
would be overstated to the extent 
credit sales exceeded cash collections 
from customers. The auditor would 
have to adjust to the accrual basis 
to find the correct 
posure. 


QUESTION 5. 


“Tn its recent action against seven- 


amount of ex- 


teen investment banking firms, the 
U. S. Government failed to prove 
violation of the anti-trust statutes. 
It seems likely that changes in the 
methods of corporate financing and 
of the capital markets, and the rise 
of government regulatory practices 
in recent years have sharply reduced 
part of the basis for anti-trust ac- 
tion.” 

(a) Explain the most important 
changes in the nature and methods 
of: (1) corporation financing prac- 
tices, and (2) the capital markets, 
which probably would justify the 
conclusion quoted above. 





who writes in 


clus mel ? 
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COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINE STOCK INSURANCE 


(b) In its suit, the government 
in effect charged that investment 
bankers exerted control over in- 
dustry. If this were true, explain 
(1) how you would have expected 
this control to come about, (2) the 
possible harmful effects of such con- 
trol, and (3) the possible useful 
aspects of such control. 


Answer 


(a)(1) Changes in nature and 
methods of corporation financing 
practices : 

Perhaps the most important 
change in the nature and method of 
corporation financing is through in- 
ternal financing which is made pos- 
sible by the retention of corporate 
earnings. 

Another important change has oc- 
curred in the growth of direct place- 
ment of large loans to corporations. 
In recent years, corporate manage- 
ment has gone directly to the large 
institutional lenders without the 
necessity of dealing through invest- 
ment banking firms. 

A significant change in corpora- 
tion financing practices concerns the 
use of lease-back arrangements. Un- 
der such a plan, the corporation 
needing capital for building expan- 
sion may negotiate with a large 
institutional investor such as an in- 
surance company to actually finance 
the building and then lease it back 
to the corporation negotiating the 
loan. The periodic lease payments 
will then be sufficient to provide for 
all interest charges and _ incidental 
expenses as well as amortization of 
the principal sum. This is another 
financing development that by-passes 
the investment banker. 

Officers of corporations today are 
generally well informed on matters 
pertaining to the financing of cor- 
porations and are equipped to handle 
many finance problems that pre- 
viously required assistance from in- 
vestment bankers. This has tended 
to reduce to some extent the role 
of the investment banker in corpora- 
tion financing operations and thus 
reduce part of the basis for anti-trust 
action. 

(2) Capital markets: 

One of the most important 
changes in the capital markets has 
been the growth of funds in posses- 
sion of large institutional investors 
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such as investment trusts, insurancé 
companies and savings banks. These 
institutional investors have therefore 
assumed an increasingly important 
role in the capital market. This 
growing source of funds has reduced 
the dependence of corporations on 
the investment banker. 

Another significant change in the 
capital markets has resulted from 
government regulation and supervi- 
sion of security flotation and trading. 
This intervention in the market has 
provided greater protection to the 
investor and at the same time re- 
duced the investment banker’s in- 
fluence over the financial policy of 
corporations. 


(b)(1) Methods by which invest- 
ment bankers might control indus- 
try: 

One source of control might re- 
sult from the owning of stock by the 
investment bankers and then their 
demanding positions on the boards 
of directors of the firms which they 
help finance. 

Control of industry might take 
the form of tacit collusion among the 
investment bankers as to which 
firms’ securities they will market. 
This desire by corporations to re- 
ceive the approval of investment 
bankers would place them in a posi- 
tion of domination by the bankers. 

Control might also be exercised 
by the establishment of voting trusts 
with voting rights being retained in 
the hands of the investment bankers. 

A form of industry control might 
result from the investment banker’s 
refusal to accept anything that did 
not meet his prescribed standards 
and thus prevent some corporations 
from having access to much needed 
expansion capital. 

(2) Possible harmful effect of such 
control : 


Probably the most serious aspect 
of such industry control would be 
the restraint of competition. New 
firms attempting to enter the in- 
dustry might find difficulty obtain- 
ing investment funds because of the 
well established financial relation- 
ships existing between the older 
firms and the investment banking 
houses. The investment bankers 
might be reluctant to provide the 
necessary funds for newly organized 
corporations since such a move 
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would increase the competition of 
those older firms operating under 
the control of these bankers. 
Control by the bankers over in- 
dustry tends to establish an arbitrary 
restriction of the free market forces 
of resource allocation. Normally, 
those industries will develop and 
flourish which are supported by 
strong consumer demand. However, 
if the bankers have the power to 
allocate investment capital as they 


choose, their decision may not be 
in the best interests of 
sumers. 

Another harmful effect of this 
control by investment bankers con- 
cerns interest rates. If a relatively 
few investment firms could establish 
a near monopoly position over cor- 
porate enterprises, these bankers 
would then be able to exact those 
terms in their lending operations 


the con- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
which would accrue to their own 
best advantage. Those corporations 
desiring venture capital would then 
have to meet these terms or forego 
their development plans. In either 
event, the result would not be in the 
public interest. 

(3) Possible useful aspects of such 
control : 

If the investment bankers exerted 
control over industry, they would 
likely encourage and promote greater 
industrial expansion through in- 
creased capital investment. This ex- 
pansion of production facilities 
would bring with it the economies 
of large scale production and dis- 
tribution which would tend to bene- 
fit both producers and consumers 
as well as the bankers. 


Control by a relatively few large 
banking firms might also tend to 
produce greater stability in the capi- 
tal market. With the bulk of invest- 
ment funds controlled by this group, 
interest rates should remain rather 
stable which would in turn provide 
for greater confidence among pro- 
ducers in their long range invest- 
ment plans. Moreover, the avail- 
ability of adequate sources of these 
funds would likely promote even 
greater confidence and thereby en- 
courage capital expansion. 

Another benefit of such control 
might stem from the availability of 
expert professional advice by these 
bankers concerning financial matters. 
Corporate management could turn 
to them for assistance in making 
important decisions concerning their 
organization’s future development. 
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Since these bankers would have the 
benefit of wide experience and a 
direct financial interest in the suc- 
cess of the investment ventures of 
corporations under their control, 
they would surely temper their ad- 
vice with sound business judgment. 

A possible attendant benefit to 
this control would be the greater 
exchange of information and use of 
patents between the controlled cor- 
porations. If the investment bankers 
have positions on the board of direc- 
tors of the corporations under their 
control, they would be able to foster 
the sharing of information, ideas and 
innovations among all corporations 
under their control. This could have 
widesprea | benefit among producers, 
consumers and the bankers. 

A final benefit resulting from con- 
trol over industry by these banking 
firms might be the possibility of 
greater financial strength of the con- 
trolled corporations during times of 
depression and war. During such 
periods of stress, a large available 
supply of funds would be most bene- 
ficial to the corporations. 


(to be continued) 





obituaries 


Bethune: Norman G. Bethune, Canadian 
secretary of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany, died December 29th in Toronto at 
the age of 57. Mr. Bethune started his 
insurance career at the head office of The 
Home in New York in 1923 and was 
transferred to Toronto in 1924. In 1938 
he was appointed manager for Ontario 
and became Canadian manager in 1947. 
He was made Canadian secretary in Jan- 
uary 1951. Mr. Bethune also held many 
important executive positions in Domin- 
ion insurance organizations. 


Bennett: John P. Bennett, assistant sec- 
retary in charge of the accident and health 
underwriting department of the United 
States Casualty Company, died suddenly 
January 8th at the age of 81. Mr. Bennett 
was employed in an insurance agency in 
Monroe, Louisiana, until 1900 when he 
joined the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Company in New York. In 1905 he went 
with the United States Casualty Company 
in its accident and health department, and 
in May of last year celebrated fifty years 
of service with that company. Mr. Bennett 
was president of the International Claim 
Association in 1924-1925. He also served 
on many committees of the Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters, the 
Accident and Health Club of New York 
and the Health Insurance Association of 
America. 
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cluded and as they are sold the value 
may be eliminated. This is the most 
advantageous way to insure such a 
project and guarantee that coverage 
is complete but that only that actu- 
ally needed will be paid for. 

Because of the increasing demand 
for such insurance, the rules of stock 
insurance companies, were recently 
changed to permit the insuring of 
the interest of the general contractor 
excluding any interest of sub-con- 
tractors under the completed value 
form with the required amount of 
insurance being reduced correspond- 
ingly. At the same time provision 
was made whereby the interest of a 
sub-contractor can be written under 
the form at the same rate as applies 
to the insurance on the entire project 
requiring insurance only on the 
amount of the sub-contractors inter- 
est. 


All Valid Interests 


One of the features which at times 
presents a little problem arises in 
connection with the coverage of all 
valid interests in a builders’ risk 
policy. This is complicated by the 
fact that in some situations the 
terms of the contract prescribed by 
the architect between the owner and 
the contractor preclude the use of 
the most obvious and clear-cut 
method. Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory way is for the contractor to 
furnish the insurance and to include 
its cost in his contract. In such a 
case the policy should cover the 
contractor and also the owner. If 
sub-contractors are also on the job, 
then their interests may be excluded 
from the general contractor’s cov- 
erage and written for the individual 
sub-contractors including also the 
interest of the owner. In such a case 
the general contractor would write 
only the value of his own contract 
excluding that represented by the 
sub-contractors. 

In some contracts the payment of 
money at stipulated intervals pro- 
vides that the owner then has the 
ownership of the portion of the 
building represented by the pay- 
ment. This is by no means in- 
variably true and, in fact, in most 
cases the payment is considered 
merely as an advance and does not 
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You just can’t pick out of a hat the 
right insurance company to protect vou 
and your family against serious fire or 
casualty losses. You have too much at 
stake to make such an important de- 
cision by chance. 


The right way to select an insurance 
company is to consult a competent, in- 
dependent insurance agent or broker. He 
is a professional, he is unbiased, and he 
knows vital facts about many different 
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companies, such as: 

* Their financial strength and 
stability 

* Their record for prompt, fair pay- 
ment of claims 

* Their service facilities in your area 
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involve any change of title. Care 
must be exercised to see that such 
a policy does not leave the contrac- 
tor without protection for work done 
but not paid for. The situation may 
be further complicated in work for 
the Federal, state or municipal gov- 
ernments. On the other hand a pol- 
icy covering “the owner, the general 
contractor and all other contractors 
or sub contractors” as recommended 
by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects may present considerable diffi- 
culty if it becomes necessary for the 


insurance company to issue a loss 
draft, which normally must include 
all interests mentioned in the policy. 
The advice of a competent insurance 
agent or attorney should be souglit 
whenever any doubt exists as to the 
coverage of all parties at interest. 
Of particular interest is cover- 
age provided under what is known 
as “contractors automatic builders’ 
risk form” designed for a larger 
contractor who may be engaged in 
numerous building projects simul- 
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taneously, and having need for auto- 
matic protection on new projects as 
a temporary until ar- 
the 
necessary specific coverage. In a 
sense this constitutes a binder which 
provides automatic coverage within 
the state not exceeding a stipulated 
limit to be agreed upon by the insur- 
ance company and the 
at any one location 


expediency 


rangements may be made for 


contractor 
where the in- 
sured may be engaged in construc- 
tion work within a specified state. 
The binder contemplates that a 
builders risk policy will be written 
and that the insurance provided for 
by the automatic form shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions and stipula- 
tions of the builders’ risk coverage 
which ultimately be written. 
The insured specifies, prior to a loss, 


will 


the type of builders’ risk insurance 
which will be written. 

This 
effect for thirty days following the 
existence of 


automatic coverage is in 


insurable property on 
time 
is to furnish the com- 


a building site, within which 


the insured 


pany with a statement setting forth 
the location ot the work, the date 
when insurable property first existed 
there and in case a completed value 
contract is to be written the full 
value of the property at the date of 
completion. The minimum premium 
for this coverage is five dollars and 
that is usually the total cost for cov- 
erage within one state. Strangely 
enough, although this contract has 
been available for several years and 
should serve a definite need it has 
very rarely been written. 


Contractors’ Equipment 


A very important type of insur- 
alice against property is that which 
protects the contractor against loss 
due to damage to or destruction of 
his own equipment, tools, machin- 
ery, etc. This coverage is invariably 
provided by the use of a contractors 
equipment floater and is written in 
the marine department of fire insur- 
ance companies. The coverage ex- 
tends to almost every conceivable 
type of equipment which a contrac- 
tor may use including boilers, con- 


crete mixers, cranes, derricks, com- 
pressors, pile drivers, power pumps, 
shovels, stone crushers, etc., but 
cannot be written to cover automo- 
biles, motor trucks, blue prints or 
plans, and of course it does not ex- 
tend to anything which has become 
a permanent part of any structure. 
Such a contractors equipment floater 
covers any place in the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska, 
and in Canada. 

Coverage is ordinarily not ex- 
tended to cover under ground. The 
perils insured against include the 
common perils of fire, lightning, 
wind, also flood and earthquakes, 
collapse of bridges and culverts, col- 
lision, derailment or overturning, 
theft, landslide and marine perils 
while on ferries or in cars or trans- 
fers in connection therewith. There 
are, of course, certain exclusions but 
these are most reasonable including 
wear and tear, infidelity of insured’s 
employees and war risk. 

It may be that certain contracts 
entail the concentration of valuable 
equipment at the locations not 
within the protection of any mu- 
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nicipal fire department. In such an 
event it may be advisable to make 
an arrangement, if possible, with the 
fire department of a nearby city or 
town to answer an alarm to respond 
toa call at the location where the con- 
tract is being performed and the cost 
of having the fire department an- 
swer an alarm may be insured under 
the equipment floater by the attach- 
ment of the fire department service 
clause. The this is very 
small. 

One of the greatest losses suffered 
in many instances from the damage 
or destruction to equipment is the 
loss of use thereof. For example, a 
contractor may provide necessary 
property damage coverage for a 
large ditcher and if it be damaged 
or lost by the collapse of bridge or 
other peril he will recover its value. 
However, during the time he is de- 
prived of its use he may be suffering 
a material loss daily. There is no 
reason at all not to provide against 
this loss of earnings by a contract 
written to cover the same perils and 
just as broad in its scope as the con- 
tractors equipment floater itself, but 
designed specifically to cover the 
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cost of 


loss of earnings rather than the loss 
of tangible property. This insurance 
is available and certainly fulfills a 
definite need. 

There is another phase of insur- 
ance involving property which has 
not been sufficiently explored. This 
involves the loss of time due to fire 
or wind or other insured peril. 
Where the contract has a penalty 
clause for failure to complete by a 
certain date, a fire or explosion de- 
laying the work two or three weeks 
could prove to be quite costly in 
addition to the tangible property 
damaged. Even where a completion 
penalty is not a factor a delay may 
be quite costly to a contractor who 
is striving to complete one job so he 
can get started on another. 
resulting from delay caused by fire, 
windstorm or similar peril should be 
insurable. 

Direct loss may result from the 
dishonest acts of 
others. This is a subject which each 
contractor must consider in the light 
of his own practices. If operations 
involve cash payrolls or the concen- 
tration of 
subject to 


] ASS 


employees or 


monies or negotiables 


robbery or burglary, 


insurance against such 


possible loss is indicated. 


obviously 


Large loss, sometimes the aggre- 
gate over a long period of conver 
sion and financial infidelity, may re 
sult from the dishonest acts of an 
employee. Here again the exposure 
depends largely upon the nature of 
the contractor’s operations but in 
most cases the threat of such loss is 
definitely present and should be in 
sured against. 
provided by a primary commercial 
blanket bond 
blanket position bond. 


Coverage may be 


or even better, by a 


Public Liability 


When we consider the loss which 
a contractor may suffer through lia 


bility for bodily injury or property 


damage, we encounter a phase of 
insurance where the expected limit 
indeterminate. In 
recent years third party or liability 


of loss is most 


claims have reached figures which 
are truly fantastic. A public utility 
was faced with a loss of a million 
dollars—a products liability loss on 
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a pharmaceutical manufacturer 
amounted to $700,000—a_ work- 
men’s compensation loss of $200,- 
000 has been recorded. Here cer- 
tainly is a realm of hazard where 
adequate insurance is the only guar- 
antee of the survival of a business 
after some unfortunate accident re- 
sulting in injury or death or prop- 
erty damage. The third party risk 
can be practically eliminated by a 
properly written liability policy cov- 
ering all phases of the operations 
including automobiles. The policy 
will cover liability imposed by law 
but for an additional premium, may 
be extended to cover liability as- 
sumed by contract. At times such 
extension of coverage is most de- 
sirable. 

Public liability, bodily injury and 
property damage should be written 
on the comprehensive form of policy 
which will include liability arising 
out of the operation of automobiles. 
The policy should have realistic 
limits—and when we say realistic 
we mean limits of several hundred 
thousand dollars. Third party lia- 
bility is such an uncertain thing— 
a truck may be involved in an acci- 
dent which permanently disables 
three or four persons—that what 
may seem to be high limits are 
essential if the contractor is to enjoy 
any degree of peace of mind and 
any guarantee of business survival. 

The policy should be written on an 
“occurrence” rather than on an “ac- 
cident” basis insofar as bodily injury 
is concerned. 

It is advisable to provide medical 
payments coverage which will reim- 
burse a person injured by the busi- 
ness activities of the contractor even 
though negligence be not a factor. 
At times it may be expedient and 


advantageous to pay such expense 
voluntarily and the inclusion of 
medical payment coverage provides 
a method of doing this. 

The liability policy should include 
coverage for completed operations. 
This additional coverage is obtained 
by an extension of the policy. It pro- 
vides protection against liability 
which may arise after a building or 
project is completed. If, for ex- 
ample, a plumbing contractor failed 
through his own negligence to place 
a shut-off valve where it should 
have been and as a result a building 
was flooded, the completed opera- 
tions coverage would protect the 
plumber against such damages as 
might be imposed upon him because 
of his neglect. 

If a contractor is required to sign 
any hold harmless agreement, he 
will have need to have the assump- 
tion of contractual liability included 
in his policy. When such liability 
is provided on a blanket basis, con- 
tracts containing hold harmless 
agreements should be preserved so 
that they will be available to com- 
pany representatives for claim serv- 
ice and rating. 

With respect to property damage, 
where again the limit should by all 
means be realistically high, it is 
wise to check with an insurance 
agent to see that all the coverage 
actually needed is provided. For 
example, exclusions in some classifi- 
cations eliminate property damage 
liability arising out of blasting or 
explosion, collapse of buildings and 
structures, and damage to under- 
ground equipment caused by digging 
in streets or highways. If the work 
embraces these perils, it is necessary 
to be sure the policy gives the pro- 
tection needed. 

Automobile liability should include 
coverage for hired cars and trucks 


and for non-ownership liability. 
Non-ownership liability provides 
protection for injuries or damage 
caused by motor vehicles not owned 
or hired by the insured but which 
nevertheless are used in his behalf, 
For example, an employee is re- 
quested to take his own car to per- 
form an errand for the employer and 
while so doing has an accident. An 
action for damage can be sustained 
against the employer in such cases. 

One of the most essential of all 
coverages, of course, is workmen’s 
compensation. By all means this 
must be written with proper consid- 
eration to certain individual situa- 
tions which may arise. It is rec- 
ommended that the policy provide 
coverage for occupational disease. 
Admittedly the hazard is small in 
most cases insofar as contractors are 
concerned, but the rates are very low 
and there is always the possibility 
of loss, be it simple dermatitis or a 
severe case of lead poisoning which 
may arise from the use of a lead 
base paint or lead in some other 
form. Also at times the line of de- 
marcation between an accident and a 
disease is quite indeterminable. 
With the occupational disease cov- 
ered the problem in such instances 
is, of course, solved. 

Workmen’s compensation and oc- 
cupational diseases policies should 
provide coverage in all states where 
work is to be done. If operations 
are close to a state line, the compen- 
sation policy should be endorsed to 
provide coverage in that contiguous 
state—just in case it may be needed. 
If the work be of a nation-wide 
scope, it is important to have the 
workmen’s compensation policy so 
written that it provides coverage in 
all states, where permissible, auto- 
matically. Since there are monopo- 
listic workmen’s compensation laws 
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in certain states, it is impossible for 
an insurance company to provide 
coverage in those localities. These 
monopolistic states are Nevada, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Washington and 
Oregon. 

A workmen’s compensation pol- 
icy contains coverage for employers’ 
liability with a limit of $25,000 
It is recommended that this 
amount increased to the same 
limits which it has been decided to 
carry on regular public liability. 
The cost is very moderate and the 


basic. 


be 


protection may prove to be most 
valuable. 

In some states the workmen’s 
compensation law limits the amount 
of medical aid that any injured em- 
ployee is entitled to. This limit can 
and should be increased to provide 
all the medical attention necessary 
to rehabilitate as far as possible, a 
severely injured employee. 

There is no need to discuss per- 
formance bonds which are so essen- 
tially a part of most contracts. Here 
the bonding company, in a sense, 
becomes a co-partner with the con- 
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tractor lending financial stability and 
background and bringing to the con- 
tract a wealth of experience gained 
in broad fields in connection with 
the contracting business. The rela- 
tionship in most instances between 
the contractor and insurance com- 
pany writing the bond is very close 
and cordial and is based upon mu- 
tual understanding and confidence. 

There are two points which 
should be stressed in bringing this 
to a close. The first is the rather 
obvious conclusion that the contrac- 
tor is in a better position if he places 
all his insurance, including bonds, 
with one insurance company or with 
one group. 

The next important point—even 
more obvious—is the need for com- 
petent advice and counsel on insur- 
ance matters. The insurance prob- 
lems of contractors are of extreme 
importance and present, at times, 
some complexity. The most elemen- 
tary common sense dictates that 
these problems should be put in the 
hands of a qualified agent equipped 
with the companies and knowledge 
to serve. 


PHILADELPHIA 


It is important to have protection 
in sound, reputable companies. Sta- 
bility is so important. A minor, in- 
jured through the carelessness of an 
employee today may rise up to taunt 
the employer with legal action six 
teen or seventeen years from now 
when he has reached his majority. 
How satisfying to know that the 
company is still standing ready to 
take over the defense of the claim 

What company 
lected? A good check is to visualize 
a serious accident involving death 
and disability and caused by the 
negligence of an employee. Now, if 


should be se 


after the accident has occurred, the 
employer could select the company 
he would most like to have step in 
and take over his defense and pay 
any judgment found against him, 
would he be entirely satisfied to name 
his present carrier or would he want 
some company with a more estab 
lished reputation and with superior 
claim service. Of course, the insured 
can’t select his company after a loss 

but he make that 


can decision 


now. 
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American Insvrance Company. 

Exchange Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: On August 2 this company 
changed its name to Midl-nd National 
Insurance Company 

The Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
Vew York, New York: On December 12 
this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title 

Great Lakes lire and 
ance Company, Toledo, Ohio: During 
February this company changed its neme 
to Great Lakes Insurance Company. 

Hardware Indemnity Insurance 
pany of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: During April this company 
changed its name to American Hardware 
Indemnity Insurance Company. 

Phoenix Indemnity Company, 
York, New York: On December 31 this 
company changed its name to Phoenix 
\ssurance Company of New York. 

The Reliable Fire Insurance Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, Dayton, Ohio: On 
November 18 this company changed its 
title to Reliable Insurance Company 

Service Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Arlington, Texas: During the early 
part of year this company changed its 
name to The American Insurors and 
moved to Fort Worth. 

Sun Indemnity Company of New York, 
New York, New York: On July 1 this 
company changed its name to Sun In- 
surance Company of New York. 

United Insurance Company, 
Illinois: On April 18 this 
changed its name to United 
Company of America 

Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd., Chicago, Ill- 
nois: On April 2 this company changed 
its name to Zurich Insurance Company. 


Varine Insur- 


Com- 


New 


Chicago, 
company 
Insurance 


Mutual and Assessment 


Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In 
surance Company, Boston, Massachusetts: 
During April this company deleted the 
word “Fire” from its title 

Cheese Makers Mutual ( 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin: 
13 this company 
Superior Mutual 


asualty Com- 
On December 
changed its name to 
Insurance Company. 

Cheese Makers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Madison, Wisconsin: On De- 
cember 13 this company deleted the word 
‘Fire” from its title. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio: On 
September 1 this company changed its 
name to Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio: On Septem- 
ber | this company changed its name to 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, Inc. of Washington County, 
Oregon, Hillsboro, Oregon: During 
February this association changed its 
nvme to Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Alburtis, Pennsyl- 
vania: On March 25 this company 
chenged its name to Pennsylvania Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

The Farmers’ Reliance Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Chemung, Schuyler and 
Yates Counties, Montour Falls, New 
York: On March 24 this comp2ny 
changed its name to The Farmers’ Re- 
liance Mutual Insurance Company. 

Fidelity Health and Accident Mutual 
Insurance Company, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan: On April 18 this company 
changed its name to Vlidelity Life and 
Income Mutual Insurance Company. 

Frankenmuth Mutual, Auto Insurance 
Company, Frankenmuth, Michigan: On 
October 18 the company deleted the word 
“Auto” from its title. 

Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
On April 26 this company changed its 
name to American Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

The Home Mutual 
Company of Lehigh County, Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania: On April 4 this company 
changed its name to Home Mutual In- 
surance Company of Lehigh County. 

Itasco County Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Big Fork, Minne- 
sota: During April this company changed 
its name to Itasco Mutual Ins. Co. 

Land O’Lakes Mutual Insurance 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
30 this company 
Land of Lakes 
pany. 

Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, New 
York: On July 1 this company changed 
its name to New York Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Company. 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, lowa: Around 
middle of year this company deleted the 
word “Fire” from its title. 

Milwaukee Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consm: On March 2 this company 
changed its name to Milwaukee Auto- 
mobile Mutual Insurance Company. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky: Late in year company 


Fire Insurance 


Com- 
On August 
changed its name to 
Mutual Insurance Com- 


changed title to Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Covington, Kentucky, Inc. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Sinking Springs, Berks County, Reading. 
Pennsylvania: On April 27 this company 
changed its name to Sinking Spring 
M pe Insurance Company. 

Vew London County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, N orwich, Connecticut: 
During the year the word “Fire” was 
deleted from company’s title. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Seattle, Washington: On December 31 
this association changed its name _ to 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany following absorption of its sub- 
sidiary Northwest Casualty Company. 

Oregon Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, McMinnville, Oregon: During 
February this company deleted the word 
“Fire” from its title. 

Protection Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Cambria County, Ebensbura, 
Pennsylvania: On August 15 this com- 
pany changed its name to Protection 
Mutual Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania and moved to Philadelphia. 

State Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Waseca, Minnesota: On. January 4 
this company changed its name to Waseca 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Susquehanna County Grange Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, New Milford, 
Pennsylvania: On March 21 this company 
changed its name to Susquehanna Grange 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Washington Mutual Fire 
Company of Lebanon, Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania: On September 27 this company 
dhaaeied its name to Washington Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

Wisconsm Mutual Plate 
ance Company, Juneau, 
changed to Midland 
Company. 


Association, 


Insurance 


Incur 
Title 
Casualty 


Glass 
Wisconsin: 
Mutual 


RETIREMENTS 


Stock Fire and Casualty 
American Automobile Fire Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: Merged 
into American Automobile Insurance 
Company on December 31. 

American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, New York: Effective 
December 31 this company was merged 
with and into the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company, New York, New York. 

American Reserve Insurance Company, 
New York, New York: Merged into 
American Re-Insurance Company on 
December 31. 


Associated General Fire Company, De- 
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troit, Michigan: Merged into Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company on November 
30. 

Automobile Insurance Company, Hart 
ford, Connecticut: Merged into The Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company on December 
31. 

Central Standard Insurance Company, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Receiver ap- 
pointed December 20. Final determination 
and order awaits Court action. 

Dallas Fire & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by ICT 
Insurance Company as of April 1. 

Franklin National Insurance Company 
of New York, Hartford, Conn.: Merged 
into Transcontinental Insurance 
pany on December 31. 

Friendly Fidelity Casualty Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee: Receiver appointed 
on May 4. 

Great Western Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, San Francisco, California: 
Merged with and into California Com 
pensation Insurance Company on July 14 
to form the California Compensation & 
Fire Company. 

Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina: 
Placed in receivership on June 1. 

Home Service Casualty Insurance Com 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Placed in permanent 
receivership December 1. 

Inland Empire Insurance Company, 
Roise, Idaho: Placed in receivership on 
November 26. 

Insurance Company of Delaware, 
Dover, Delaware: Voluntarily liquidated 
in May. 

Insuror’s Corporation, Dallas, 
Reinsured by Mid-Continent 


Com- 


/ eras: 
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Company on 

London & 
poration, Ltd., London, 
United States Branch of this company 
was merged into the American Marine 
and General Insurance Company on June 
30 


\ugust 1 
Scottish Assurance 


England: 


C or- 


The 


Wechanics and Traders Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.: Merged into the 
National Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford on December 31. 

Vidwest Reinsurance Underwriters, 
Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Voluntarily 
retired from business on January 5. 

Vorthwest Casualty Company, Seattle, 
Washington: Merged into Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association on December 31. 

Patriotic Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, New York, New York: Merged into 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York 
on July 1. 

Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
»f London, London, Enqland: The United 
States Branch of this company was 
merged into the Phoenix Indemnity Com- 
pany on December 31. 

Pyramid Insurance Company, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: Volvntarily re- 
tired from business on October 6 

Rainier National Insurance Company, 
Seatile, Washington: Merged into West 
ern Pacific Insurance Company on June 
13. 

Royal American Insurance Company, 
Huntsville, Alabama: Voluntarily liqui- 
dated late in the year 

Sun Underwriters Insurance Company, 
New York, New York: Merged into Sun 
Indemnity Company of New York on 


July 1. 


Trans-Pacific Insurance Company, 


Phoenix, Arisona: Placed in liquidation 
on September 15 by order of Maricopa 
County, Arizona Supreme Court. G 
Bushnell, Director of 
pointed receiver. 

United National Indemnity Company 
Hartford, Conn.: Merged into Trans 
continental Insurance Company on De 
cember 31. 

’ S. Trust & Guaranty Company 
Waco, Texas: Placed in receivership by 
the Texas Insurance Department during 
December. 

Wm. Penn Fire Insurance ( 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
engage in the insurance 
rendered on May 31 


Insurance, ap 


yn pan \ 
License to 


business sur 


Mutual and Assessment 


Armed Forces Mutual Insurance Com 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: Absorbed by 
Acme County Mutual Insurance Com 
pany on August 31. 

Bankers’ Mutua! Fire Insurance Com 
pany, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Ordered 
to suspend operations in December by 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 

Calumet Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Calumet, Michigan: Voluntarily 
liquidated in August. 

Clifton Park and Halfmoon Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association, Mechani 
wtlle, New York: Merged into Saratoga 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Schuylerville, on July 26. 

Continental County Mutual 
Company, Austin, Texas 
ceivership during January 


(Continued on the 


Insurance 
Placed in re- 





Company Changes—Continued 


Continental Mutual Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Grand Junction, 
Colorado: Reinsured by Fidelity Life and 
Disability Company, Denver, on January 


The Co-operative lire Insurance Com- 
pany of the Town of Granville, New 
York: Court order for liquidation and 
dissolution entered on June 8. 

Fairview Mutual lire Insurance Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: On July 
26 the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment suspended this company from trans- 
acting further business. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Connecticut: License surrendered during 
year. Now in process of liquidation. 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Plymouth, Nebraska: Reinsured by the 
Farmers Mutual Fire, Lightning and 
Wind Storm Insurance Society, DeWitt, 
Nebraska, on March 3. 

Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company, 
Vullins, South Carolina: Reinsured by 
Fidelity Insurance Compzny during early 
part of year. 

Globe Mutual 
Kansas City, Missouri: 
business on March 1 

Home Mutual Casualty Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin: Merged into Home 
Mutual Insurance Company on March 1. 

Independence Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania: Dissolved 
by court order on August 5. 

Integrity Mutual Casualty Company, 
Appleton, Wis-onsin: Merged into In- 
tegrity Mutual Insurance Company during 
latter part of year. 

International Mutual 
pany, Montgomery, 
by International 
April 9. 

Little 


Suffield, 


Insurance Company, 
Withdrew from 


Insurance Com- 
Alabama: Absorbed 
Casualty Company on 


Chute Town Insurance Company, 
Little Chute, Wisconsin: Merged into 
Bubolz Mutual Town Fire Insurance 
Company, Appleton, Wis. during early 
part of year. 

Midwest Mutual Insurance 
Illinois, Joliet, Illinois: 
Midwest Life Insurance 
on August 1. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Somerset and Worcester Counties, Prin- 
cess Anne, Maryland: appointed 
March 23. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Society of St. 
Matthews Church, Cleveland, Ohio: In 
process of liquidation during latter part 
of year. 

Mutual of Texas Fire & Automobile 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Placed in receivership during April by 


ompany of 
Reinsured by 
Company, Joliet, 


Receiver 


the Texas Insurance Department. 

Northwestern Accident & Health As- 
sociation of Oregon: Merged with and 
into the Insurance Company of Oregon 
during November. 

Old Line Mutual Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Reinsured by Fidelity 
Life and Disability Company, Denver, on 
January 1. 

Protective Mutual Insurance 
Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Protective Insurance 
January 1. 

Sanbornton Mutual 
Company, Sanbornton, New Hampshire: 
Voluntarily dissolved on August 3. 

South Dakota Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Aberdeen, South Dakota: Reinsured 
by the St. Paul Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Stamford Insurance Company, Stam- 
ford, New York: Merged into Chenango 
County Patrons Fire Relief Association, 
Norwich, N. Y., during Febrvary. 

Svea Fire & Lightning Assessment 
Insurance Association of Saunders 
County, Colon, Nebraska: Reinsured by 
The Farmers Mutual Insurance Compzny 
of Saunders County, Wahoo, Nebraska, 
on April 9. 

Tennessee Farmers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Columbia, Tennessee: 
Merged into Tennessee Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company on January 1. 

Village Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Flint, Michigan: Reinsured by State 
Mutual Insurance Company, Flint, dur- 
ing early part of year. 

Washington Insurance Company 
tual), Seattle, Washington: 
ceivership on June 20. 

# Czigan County Mutual 
ance Company, Houston, Texas: 
in receivership on April 25. 

Western Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio: Reimsured by 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, on July 31 


Company, 
Reinsured by the 
Compeny as of 


Fire Insurance 


(Mu- 
Placed in re- 


Insur- 


Placed 


Lloyd's and Reciprocals 


All American Home 
Texas: Placed in 
December by 
partment. 

American Insurance Exchange, Omaha, 
Nebraska: Reinsured by the Freeport 
Insurance Company, Freeport, Illinois as 
of June 1 

Central Texas Lloyds, Fort 
Texas: Reinsured by the All American 
Home Lloyds, Austin. on May 27. 

Lumbermen’s Lloyds, Lufkin, Texas: 
On January 18 all the assets and liabilities 
were assumed by Lumbermen’s Insurance 


Lloyds, Dallas, 
receivership during 
the Texas Insurance De- 


Worth, 


Corporation, a stock company formed 
for this purpose by the same interests 
as operated the Lloyds. 

Pioneer Auto Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Reinsured by Re- 
public Casualty Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., on June 6. 

Protective Lloyds Insurance Under- 
writers, Wichita Falls, Texas: Reinsured 
by Beacon National Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas on February 24. 

Southwestern Lloyds, Waco, Texas: 
Reinsured by Southwestern Indemnity 
Company, Waco, Texas on February 7. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Accredited Hospital & Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: On De- 
cember 31 capital was increased from 
$100,000 to $110,000 and $7,100 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
$5 par value stock at $9.50 per share. 

Aetna Casualiy & Surety Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut: On November 15, 
capital was increased from $6,000,000 to 
$9,000,000 by payment of a stock dividend 
On December 31, capital was further in- 
creased to $14,000,000, representing funds 
gained through merger with The Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Allied Compensation Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California: A_ stock 
dividend declared December 22 increased 
capital from $150,000 to $225,000. The 
subsequent sale of $10 par value stock at 
$23.50 per share raised capital to $450,000 
and added $303,750 to surplus December 
31. 

American Automobile Insurance Com 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: On March 18 
capital was increased from $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000 and $7,000,000 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of additional 
stock at $30 per share, par value $2. 

American Aviation & General Insur- 
ance Company, Reading, Pennsylvania: 
In November capital was increased from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

American Fire and Casualty Company, 
Orlando, Florida: During first half of 
year capital was increased from $664,700 
to $764,700 and $200,000, before under- 
writing expenses of $23,000, contributed 
to surplus through the sale of additional 
stock at $15 per share, par value $5 

American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois: Stockholders of 
record October 26 were given the right 
to subscribe to 200,000 shares of $3.00 par 
value stock on the basis of one share 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, 


and its affiliated companies 


DETROIT 


PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO, 


A 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Sotisfies....++++++re0e0++++- ince 1884 


for each five held. Warrants expired 
December 1. Net proceeds from the sale 
totaled $1,600,000 of which $600,000 was 
added to capital stock increasing that 
account from $3,000,000 to $3,600,000 and 
the balance of $1,000,000 added to sur- 
plus. A stock dividend of $400,000 dis- 
tributed to shareholders of the old stock 
on November 29 raised capital to $4,000,- 
000. 

American Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado: On December 
31 capital was increased from $110,650 to 
$200,000 and $89,350 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of $10 par value 
stock at $20 per share. 

American Title & Insurance Company, 

Miami, Florida: On April 28 capital was 
increased from $600,000 to $800,000 by 
the issuance of a stock dividend. The 
sale of $2 par value first preferred stock, 
(voting), raised capital to $1,150,000 on 
May 16. Capital was increased to $1,550,- 
000 and $1,460,000 contributed to surplus 
on September 20 through the sale of $2 
par value common stock at $10 each. 
The outstanding 3,000 non-voting, $109 
par value, preferred shares were redeemed 
on September 26, thereby reducing capital 
to $1,250,000. 
American Union Insurance Company of 
Vew York, Hartford, Connecticut: On 
November 1, capital was increased from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 through the dis- 
tribution of a stock dividend. 


American Universal Insurance Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island: During 
latter part of year capital was increased 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 and $144,- 
037.50 contributed to surplus through the 
distribution of a stock dividend and the 
sale of additional stock at $21.50 per 
share, par value $10 


Argonaut Underwriters Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, California: On 
December 31 sponsors contributed $100,- 
000 to surplus. 

Audubon 
Rouge, 


Baton 
December 22 
from $450,000 to 
added to surplus 
of $10 par value 


Insurance Company, 
Louisiana: On 
capital was increased 
$530,000 and $20,000 
through the issuance 
stock at $12.50 each. 
Bancar Insurance Company, Ince., 
Hutchinson, Kansas: In January capital 
was increased from $100,000 to $200,000 
by an increase in par value from $100 
to $200 per share. Sponsors contributed 
$90,000 to surplus funds during the year. 


Bankers and Shippers Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, New York, New 
York: During May capital was increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 through 


the distribution of a stock dividend. 


Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama: On 
July 1 capital was increased from $450,- 
000 to $525,000 and $135,000 contributed 
to surplus (before financing expenses of 
$2,539) through the sale of $5 par value 
stock at $14 each. 

Carolina Casualty Insurance Company, 
Burlington, North Carolina: In Novem- 
ber capital was increased from $783,699 
to $813,699 and $270,000 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of 30,000 shares, 
$1 par value Class B common at $10 per 
share. Capital was further increased to 
$854,384 through the issuance of a Class 
B common stock dividend in December. 

The Central National Insurance Com- 
pany of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska: On 
January 1 the outstanding 10,000 shares 
of 5% cumulative preferred, $25 par value 
stock were redeemed. Concurrently a 


$250,000 common stock dividend was de- 
clared, thereby restoring capital to $1,000,- 
000. 

Citizens Casualty Company 
York, New York, New York: The com- 
pany redeemed 2,600 shares of the out- 
standing 6,000 shares 5% prior preferred, 
$25 par value stock in May. The remain- 
ing 3,400 shares were retired during De- 
cember. Concurrent common stock divi- 
dends restored capital to its original 
amount—$1,000,000—on each occasion. 

Civil Service Employees Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, California: On 
December 31 capital was increased from 
$662,080 to $814,640 and $266,980 through 
the sale of $10 par value stock at $27.50 
per share. 


of New 


Colorado Insurance Company, Boulder, 
Colorado: On December 31 capital was 
increased from $247,069 to $258,643 and 
$11,574 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of $1 par value stock at $2 per share. 

Combined Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Illinois: In July capital was 
increased from, $400,000 to $500,000 
through the issuance of a stock dividend. 

Commercial Insurance 
rillo, Texas: On January 10 capital was 
increased from $200,000 to $300,000 
through the issuance of a stock dividend. 

Craftsman Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts: On June 30 capital was 
increased from $200,000 to $400,000 
through the distribution of a stock divi- 
dend. 


Company, Ama 


Desoto Fire Insurance Company, Gads- 
den, Alabama: On March 7 capital was 
increased from $162,500 to $170,000 and 
$11,250 contributed to surplus before 
financing expenses of $2,348 through the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and Reinsurance Brokers 


We are casualty reinsurance underwriters and managers 
for this pool of companies: 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
CITIZENS CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN HOME ASSURANCE COMPANY 


We provide an admitted reinsurance service in which speed of 
operation and decision is paramount. Our underwriters have 
worked both with London companies and Lloyd's firms for 
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free to our representatives to use in their local communities 
over their own signatures. 

For details as to how you can participate in this program, 
write: 
* S. ROBERT RAUWOLF, Vice President 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


iekibads 209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
— CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








Company Changes—Continued 


sale of $1 par value stock at $2.50 per 
share. 

The Dixie Fire and Casualty Company, 
Greer, South Carolina: A stock dividend 
declared February 15 increased capital 
from $600,000 to $620,000. On October 
12 capital was raised to $0/0,000 and 
$75,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of $10 par value stock at $25 
per share. 

Eastern Casualty Company, New York, 
New York: On October 11 capital was 
increased from $126,489 to $136,919 and 
$73,295 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of 823 shares of $4.50 cumulative 
preferred, $10 par value stock at $75 each 
and 2,200 shares Class “B” common stock 
at $10 per share. 

Employers Casualty Company, Dallas, 
Texas: On March 21 capital increased 
from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 through 
payment of a stock dividend. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri: On February 25 
capital was increased from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Erie Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
lowa: On October 31 capital was in 
creased from $300,000 to $500,000 and 
$300,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of $10 par value stock at $25 
per share. 

Eureka Casualty Company, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania: During beginning of 
year capital was increased from $/50,000 
to $1,500,000 by increasing the par value 
of shares from $5 to $10 per share. 

Excelsior Insurance Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York: On May 16 capital was 
increased from $900,000 to $1,050,000 and 
$100,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $10 pe 
share, par value $6. 

Federal Life and Casualty Company, 
Battle Creck, Michigan: In December 
capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 through the payment of a stock 
dividend. 

Federal Title and Insurance (Corpora- 
tion, Miami Beach, Florida: On Septem- 
ber 23 capital was increased from $750,- 
GOV to $1,000,000 through the issuance 
of a stock dividend. 

The Fire & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Connecticut, Hartford, Con- 
necticut: On December 28 capital was 
increased from $550,000 to $1,000,000 by 
the distribution of a stock dividend. 

Firemen’s Insurance Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey: 
On March 7 capital was increased from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by increasing 
the par value of shares from $5 to $7.50 
per share, 

General Guaranty Insurance Company, 
Winter Park, Florida: During the year 
capital was increased from $239,000 to 
$365,000 and $176,000 contributed to sur- 
plus by the sale of new shares. 

Government Employees Insurance 
Company, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia: On February 28 capital was increased 
from $2,200,000 to $2,376,000 through 
the distribution of a stock dividend. 

Great Central Insurance Company, 
Peoria, [llinois: On August 1 capital was 
increased from $520,000 to $800,000 
through the issuance of a stock dividend. 

Great Northern Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: During the early 
part of year capital was increased from 
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$750,000 to $1,000,000 through the dis- 
tribution of a stock dividend. 

Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: During early part of year capital 
was increased from $2,250,000 to $2,500,- 
000 through the distribution of a stock 
dividend. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, New York: On April 4 capital 
was increased from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 and $3,200,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 

2 per share, par value $10. 

Harbor Insurance Company, San Diego, 
California: During early part of year 
capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$550,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut: On April 
capital was increased from $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Illinois National Casualty Company, 
Spring field, Illinois: On March 16 capital 
was increased from $300,000 to $600,000 
by the issuance of a stock dividend. 

Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: As of No- 
vember 30 paid-in capital amounted to 
$22,062,132 as compared with $21,987,937 
outstanding on December 31, 1954. The 
increase represents the sale of securities 
under an “Employee Stock Subscription 
Plan.” 

Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
On October 4, capital was increased from 
$1,000,000 to $1,200,000 through the 
issuance of a stock dividend. 

International Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: On July 6 
capital increased from $700,000 to $1,000,- 
000 through payment of a stock dividend. 

Jefferson Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York: During 
April capital was increased from $900,000 
to $1,000,000 and $50,000 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of $100 par value 
stock at $150 per share. 

Jersey Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York: During 
May capital was increased from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000 through the distribution 
of a stock dividend. 

Liberty Insurance Company of Texas, 
Fort Worth, Texas: In April capital was 
increased from $200,000 to $300,000 and 
$375,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of $10 par value stock. 

Vanufacturers & Merchants Indemnity 
Company, Cincinnati: On December 30 
company changed par value of common 
shares from $2.50 to $9.50 each to raise 
capital from $600,000 to $810,000 by the 
transfer of $210,000 from the surplus ac- 
count. This was followed by the sale of 
20,000 shares of new $9.50 par value 
common at $27.50 per share. Proceeds 
from this sale—$550,000—established 
$1,000,000 capital and added $360,000 to 
net surplus. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland: During early part of 
year capital was reduced from $3,890,083 
to $2,083,273 and $2,608,795 added to 
surplus through the sale of additional 
common stock at $40 per share, par value 
$1 and the redemption of 210,286 out- 
standing prior preferred shares at $52.50 
per share. 

Merchants Fire Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: On June 15 capital 
was increased from $500,000 to $550,000 
through the issuance of a stock dividend. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Changes—Continued 
Vidwestern Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: On March 
15 capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 and $250,000 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of $5 par value 
stock at $7.50 per share. 

Mission Indemnity Company, Pasadena, 
California: On November 18 capital was 
increased from $114,296 to $309,296 and 
$304,500 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of new stock 

National Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska: On Decem- 
ber 29 capital was increased from $150,- 
000 to $250,000 by the issuance of a stock 
dividend. 

Wational Casualty Company, Detroit, 
Michigan: A stock dividend declared on 
February 15 increased capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

National Grange Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Keene, New Hampshire On Octo- 
ber 3 capital was increased from $500,000 
to $550,000 through the issuance of a 
stock dividend. The sale of $10 par value 
stock at $20 per share raised capital to 
$600,000 and provided $50,000 contributed 
surplus as of December 1 

National Indemnity Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska: On February 21 capital was 
increased from $500,000 to $700,000 
through the distribution of a 40% stock 
dividend. On October 5 another stock 
dividend raised capital to $750,000. 

Northwestern Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
During early part of year capital was 
increased from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 
through the distribution of a stock divi- 
dend. 

Pacific Employers Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California: Late in the year 
capital increased from $1,475,873 to $2,- 
000,000 and $1,603,339 contributed to sur 
plus by the sale of $5 par value 
$22.50 each. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: During May capital 
was increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000 through the distribution of a stock 
dividend. 

Pacific Indemnity ( 
geles, California: On May 15 capital was 
increased from $1,800,000 to $2,400,000 
through the distribution of a stock divi- 
dend. 

Peerless Insurance Company, 
New Hampshire: On March 1 
was decreased from $2,750,090 to $2,550, 
000 by the calling of the outstanding 2,000 
shares of non-voting, $100 par value, 6% 
cumulative preferred. A stock dividend 
distributed November 23 raised capital 


shares at 


‘ompany, Los An- 


Keene, 
capital 


to $2,750,000. 

Pioneer Insurance Company, Lincoln 
Nebraska: On May 3 the company re- 
deemed 184 shares at $175.49% each 
thereby lowering capital from $198,000 to 
$179,600 and reducing surplus funds by 
$13,891. 

Preferred Fire Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas: Late in the year capital 
was increased from $250,000 to $400,000 
by an increase in the par value of stock 
from $10 to $17.50 each. 

Public Service Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: On December 31 
capital was increased from $134,448 to 
$150,000 and $64,216 net contributed to 
surplus through the sale of $1 par value 
stock at $6 per share. Financing expenses 
amounted to $13,544. 

Republic Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: During early part of year capital 
was increased from $4,100,000 to $4,200,- 
000 through the distribution of a $200,- 
000 common stock dividend and the re- 
demption of preferred stock at par value, 
$100. 

Reserve Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: Late in the year capital increased 
from $300,000 to $360,000 through the 
issuance of a stock dividend. The sub- 
sequent sale of $2.50 par value stock at 
$5.50 per share raised capital to $400,000 
and provided $48,000 surplus. 

Security General Insurance 
Houston, Texas: During 
September capital was increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000 and $50,000 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional stock at $15 per share, par 
value $10. 

Security Insurance 
Haven, New Haven, 
\ugust 1 capital was increased from 
$3,000,000 to $3,400,000 and $3,600,000 
contributed to surplus through the is- 
suance of preferred stock. 

Selected Risks Indemnity Company, 
Branchville, New Jersey: On November 
10 capital was increased from $900,000 to 
$1,000,000 by the issuance of a_ stock 
dividend. 

Southern Home Insurance Company, 
Greer, South Carolina: On June 23 
capital was increased from $175,000 to 
$200,000 and $37,500 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of $10 par value 
stock at $25 per share. 

Southern Indemnity Company, Miami, 
Florida: On December 31 capital was 
increased from $200,000 to $232,251 and 
$80,627 net contributed to surplus through 
the sale of $1 par value stock at $3.85 
each. Financing expenses amounted to 
$11,288. 


Southwest General Insurance Company, 


Company, 
August and 


Company of New 
Connecticut: On 


Dallas, Texas: During February capital 
was increased from $600,000 to $800,000 
through a capitalization of the contribu- 
tion to surplus of $200,000 made in De- 
cember, 1954. In December, 1955 stock- 
holders contributed $700,000 in cash to 
the company’s surplus. 

Southwest Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: On January 18 capital 
was increased from $100,200 to $200,400 
through the issuance of a stock dividend. 

The Standard Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: On March 15 capital 
was increased from $400,000 to $500,000 
by the issuance of a stock dividend. 
Stockholders made a $400,000 voluntary 
cash contribution to surplus on Decem- 
ber 30. 

State Farm Fire & Casualty, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: In December capital was in 
creased from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 and 
$4,000,000 added to surplus through the 
sale of $10 par value stock at $50 each 
to the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company. 

‘ravelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut: Around middle of year 
capital was increased from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: During early part of year 
capital was increased from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Tri-State Insurance Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: On December 28 capital was 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by 
the sale of 5% preferred stock at par, 
or $100 each. 

— kmen’s Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: On January 31 capital 
was increased from $422,140 to $423,800 
and $830 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of $10 par value stock at $15 each. 

Underwriters Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: On June 9 capital was 
increased from $500,000 to $650,000 by 
the issuance of a stock dividend. 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland: On April 
15 capital was increased from $17,068,100 
to $20,481,720 through the distribution of 
a stock dividend. 

United States Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, New York: On July 15 capital 
was increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 through the issuance of a_ stock 
dividend. 

U oe States Liability Ins. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: Capital increased 
from $350,000 to $500,000 on January 31 
and from $500,000 to $650,000 on Septem- 
ber 9. Both increases resulted from the 
sale of new stock at par. 
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Package 


Policies 


HE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 
i anatie our greatest oppor- 
tunities and our most dismal fail- 
ures. Our future lies in the atti- 
tudes of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker. Individually, 
they are the trees in a forest—col- 
lectively, they constitute the greatest 
of all forests. Our recognition and 
perception of the public is vital, and 
tremendous is our individual oppor- 
tunity to help cultivate the groves 
of that great forest by giving the 
best service and protection possible. 
3y so doing we will successfully 
mold a favorable attitude toward our 
product and our services. That we 
do so is even more vital today than 
ever before in our history. The pub- 
lic are our customers and we are 
their servants. How, then, can we 
serve them best? 


A Perilous World 


This is a perilous world in which 
we live and the properties of Ameri- 
can business are constantly exposed 
to many perils and many situations. 
Minor economic setbacks all the way 
to major business failures can be 
traced to damaged, destroyed or 
stolen properties. That’s where in- 
surance comes in, it is the keystone 
between industry and banking. Each 
member of the public, in his own 
best interests, would like complete 
service and protection possible. By 
protection of his property against all 
perils while in any situation. If 
such coverage was available and 
properly presented, the public would 
buy it except for one thing—price. 
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Present merchandising and un- 
derwriting techniques used by the 
insurance industry in most of the 
United States make it somewhat 
difficult and certainly costly to in- 
sure against many of the perils that 
cause economic loss. Possibly our 
business can be likened to the auto- 
mobile industry in this regard. 
Years ago automobiles were hand- 
made and, though not nearly as at- 
tractive, comfortable or powerful, 
cost far more than the cars of today. 
In those days the horse and buggy 
was the staple means of transporta- 
tion. But look what has happened 
—beautiful, powerful, streamlined 
automobiles are now the staple of 
transportation. They’re less expen- 
sive than years ago—but they’re 
far better—and most important— 
practically every family has at least 
one. And think of the countless 
hundreds of commercial vehicles 
owned and operated by American 
business. 

The question that naturally comes 
to mind at this point is: “Is the 
physical damage coverage now pro- 
vided by the insurance industry in 
the horse and buggy days?” I 
doubt that there is a “pat” answer, 
so let us analyze the question. Fire 
insurance is our staple—or perhaps 
we should say that through the sales 
success of a modified “package”’ fire 
and extended coverages are the 
staple of physical damage insurance 
coverage. But then fire insurance 
was the staple of our business when 
horses and buggies were the staple 
means of transportation. While the 
extended coverage endorsement is a 


major accomplishment in physical 
damage coverage and sales tech- 
nique, have we kept up with the 
pace of other industries? Let’s look 
back again at the automobile indus- 
try and see what they have done to 
attain their great industrial and 
sales progress. 

Fundamentally, except for quality 
control, they stopped giving such 
loving and personal, but time con- 
suming and expensive, care to each 
individual automobile. They re- 
tooled their factories and introduced 
production line methods to turn out 
a standard product on a mass basis. 
And fast, efficient production re- 
duces costs—which reduces prices 
which makes the public willing to 
pay—which, in turn, increases the 
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Package Policies—Continued 


need for greater production, and 
makes possible a product of better 
quality or another reduction in 
costs. Along with all of this tech- 
nological development of industrial 
skill the automobile industry was 
creating an attitude in the mind of 
the public to desire even larger, 
more comfortable, better looking, 
and more powerful cars. Many of 
the so-called “extras” of yesteryear 
—through reduced costs and mold- 
ing of public attitude—are now 
taken for granted as standard equip- 
ment. The outstanding success of 
the automobile industry causes me 
te rephrase our question to: “How 
do we compare with the auto indus- 
try?” Have we continually educated 
the public and created the demand 
for our product to the extent they 
have for theirs? Provocative ques- 
tions? They are to me. Without 
attempting to answer what we have 
or have not done in the past, let’s 
look to the present and to the future. 

The PRODUCER is the vital key 
to insurance sales. His ingenuity 
has been the secret of the production 
success the insurance business has 
attained. He has to be sold on the 
merits of a product—and if he be- 
lieves in it—then he has proven 
many times that he can accomplish 
astounding results with the mer- 
chandise he has to sell. 


But the producer has his prob- 
lems. His product is a sound one. 
While it does the essential job, is it 
a Model T or a 250 horsepower 
V-8? He has to evaluate each of his 
insured’s business operations and 
help him determine his insurance 
program. This, of course, won't 
change, but at times the decisions 
have been difficult as to whether or 
not a client should assume his own 
risk for a given peril or in a given 
situation—and it has been difficult 
to think of all the exposures to 
which his property might be sub- 
jected. 


Producers have been working for 
years with a jig saw puzzle, trying 
to fit together all the pieces. Some- 
times, however, a piece turned up 
missing or didn’t quite fit with the 
result now and then that a client 
suffered an uninsured loss; a loss 
that he possibly had every reason 
to expect was covered; or, some- 
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times, a loss which resulted in his 
criticizing the producer for not hav- 
ing tried harder to sell him the pol- 
icy that would have provided pro- 
tection. 

Packaged protection has become 
important because it is the label the 
industry has given to a merchandis- 
ing technique, which though not 
new, is being applied more exten- 
sively as a natural result of recent 
multiple line legislation. The “Pack- 
age” represents the industry's latest 
progress in sales technique. More 
importantly, its use has already indi- 
cated that it will result in our ability 
to meet the public’s desire for very 
broad protection at a reasonable 
price. And that’s where the com- 
mercial “Block” comes in; it’s the 
“package” for mercantile risks. 

But, why the designation “block ?” 
What does it mean? (We seem to 
take great delight in our business 
in using catch phrases or scrambled 
alphabet, much to our confusion, to 
describe most everything—like 
U & O—P & I—E C E—C P L— 
C D P—P P F—3 D—J B). The 
term “block” isn’t new—it’s been 
used for many years in the Ameri- 
can marine market to describe a 
broad policy insuring jewelers. It 
originated from the French “en 
bloc” meaning “complete.” But | 
suggest a more descriptive definition 
for this package is “protection plus.” 


An All Risk Basis 


Let’s take a look at the commer- 
cial property floater or “Block” cur- 
rently being offered in California. 
It’s written on an “all risk” basis 
(normally including perils of fire, 
extended coverage, water damage, 
burglary, theft and all other physi- 
cal loss of a fortuitous nature which 
is not specifically excluded). The 
property covered includes stocks of 
merchandise and incidental fixtures 
and tenants’ improvements for 
wholesalers or retailers while at 
locations within the Continental 
United States, and while the prop- 
erty is in transit within and between 
the Continental United States and 
Canada. 

This will undoubtedly be the 
scope of coverage for the contract 
if and when it is adopted in all 
states. The form at the present time, 
however, excludes property at loca- 
tions owned, leased or operated by 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the insured in states other than Calt- 
fornia, except when such property is 
normally used 
premises. 


away from such 

Companies are also offering a 
market for manufacturing risks and 
for service or office type risks, and 
these two categories have assumed 
increasing importance as_ the 
“Block” idea has caught on. 

In other words, the California 
“Block” policy provides fire, cas- 
ualty and marine first party coverage 
in virtually every situation, virtually 
anywhere and against virtually every 
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hazard. It’s an indivisible “pack- 
age” contract sold at a reduced price 
which, like the new streamlined 
automobiles, has proven attractive 
to the public, and will produce more 
premiums and a better book of busi- 
ness for producers and their com- 
panies. Boiled down, except for the 
unknown “all risk’ factor, it em- 
braces the individual perils with 
which agents have been working 
for years. It’s nothing more than a 
super extended coverage endorse- 
ment—a new merchandising tech- 
nique—the “package” sale of a num- 
ber of products at a reasonable price 
—protection plus. That's the 
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“block” policy in a nut shell. 

The need for such an integrated 
coverage as the “block” is very well 
illustrated by an article recently ap 
pearing in the Journal of Commerce 
which was directed to the small 
business man and was titled: “How 
to Share Insurance Costs.” It 
started off this way: “The owners 
of America’s two million retail and 
service establishments spend more 
for insurance than any other busi- 
ness group, yet suffer the heaviest 
uninsured losses.” Need this be? 

The article goes on to state that 
underwriters feel a majority of these 
uninsured losses could be avoided— 
not by sinking more money into pol- 
icies—but by making better use of 
present insurance investment. 

Here are some of the facts behind 
the probleng : 

1. Most business men spend less 
time selecting insurance than in or- 
dering a standard shelf item. 

2. As a result they are over-insured 
on some perils, and unprotected on 
others. 

3. But given a general guide, the 
average business man with the help 
of a qualified agent or broker is able 
to develop a sound workable pro- 
gram. 

Certainly, here is a golden oppor- 
tunity—and a challenge—not only 
for the agent to add to his income 
but to mold a favorable public atti- 
tude toward his way of conducting 
the insurance business. The rear- 
rangement of coverages through 
“package’’ policies will generally 
make better use of insurance invest- 
ment by relieving American busi- 
ness of some of its presently unin- 
sured losses—without materially in- 
creasing insurance costs—and the 
agent will be placed in the more fav- 
orable position of not having to say 
so often “Sorry, that’s not covered.” 

Simple? Like rolling off a log? 
Not quite, for there is a third factor 
which must be reckoned with. That 
is “Profit,” the incentive for the in- 
surance industry as for any other 
business. “Profit” poses perplexing 
problems and a series of questions: 
1. Will the use of “package” phi- 
losophy prove profitable? 

2. How should we evaluate the risk 
exposures in pricing this new prod- 
uct? 

3. What rate level is right to pro- 
duce the broad sale so necessary to 
the success of the “block ?” 
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4. Will companies lose money until 
their production lines are function- 
ing at full capacity?’—and, if so, 
how much do they stand to lose? 

5. Since the “block” is multiple line, 
how should company groups go 
about integrating their internal 
operations and underwriting tech- 
niques ? 

6. What rating organizations shall 
we use? 

7. How much of our present rate 
structures, rating techniques and 
rate levels are applicable to the 
“block ?” 

The die is being cast for this new 
product and industry is presently 
probing for answers to these ques- 
tions and to many more. 

Inland marine underwriters were 
the first to be utilized by the com- 
panies providing the present rnarket, 
since they were the originators of 
the jewelers’ block and certain other 
dealer “block” type policies. Con- 
sequently, the initial development of 
the “block” has been primarily in- 
land marine in character—even to 
the point that a few state insurance 
departments have applied the new 
marine definition in a very broad 
manner to embrace some classes of 
dealers’ policies. The obvious result 
of the initial development of the 
present “block” contracts is, there- 
fore, a typical inland marine ap- 
proach in appearance, phraseology, 
freedom of rate treatment and un- 
derwriting. Many good things have 
come from this pioneering effort- 

but the breadth of the application 

of the inland marine approach has 
quickly demonstrated that the con- 
tract design, phraseology, under- 
writing and rating techniques should 
have the benefit of multiple line 
thinking. As an example, the vital 
necessity of formal rating pro- 
cedures (rather than the fixing of 
rates by individual company under- 
writers) has for some time been 
very apparent. 


Little Experience 


Manv companies launched their 
“block” programs without the bene- 
fit of any research proceeding 
largely by “feel” or trial and error 

often being guided more by 
equally uninformed competition than 
by their own logic. In other words, 
individual company markets have 
been for the most part operating in 
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the dark. They had but little experi- 
ence upon which to base their de- 
cisions—like ships without rudders 
to steer them—which are being 
forced farther and farther to sea by 
the winds of competition. In an 
attempt to find the proper tack to 
put their ships back on course un- 
derwriters have constantly modified 
their rates. 

History was repeating itself. It 
was obvious, if we were to learn 
from the past that research at the 
industry (rather than the company ) 
level was mandatory. Since Cali- 


fornia was the initial testing ground, 
due to its unique rating law which 
does not require filings with the 
insurance department, industry 
study was started there in the spring 
of 1954 through committees of the 
3oard of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific and later of the Pacific Fire 
Rating Bureau. Both organizations 
expanded their research committees 
to include men with inland marine 
and casualty background. That 
study has proved to be probably 
the most difficult single committee 
(Continued on the next page) 
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assignment and the most exhaustive 
multiple line study in the history of 
our business. Much was learned 
which will prove beneficial to the 
national development of the “block” 
market. 

The Commercial Property Floater 
or “Block” Contract presents such 
a profound problem that when the 
Pacific Committees first 
started their studies they were like 
a mosquito in a nudist camp—they 
just didn’t quite know where to be- 
gin. 


Board 


Important Decisions 


Let me briefly review just a few 
of the important decisions that were 
reached after most careful consider- 
ation. 

1. Most “block” policies being mul- 
tiple line, the statutory requirements 
of each class of insurance included 
therein will ultimately have to be 
recognized by state insurance de- 
partments. To comply with such an 
anticipated ruling the “block” forms 
developed by the industry committee 
were designed for attachment to the 
statutory fire policy. But this isn’t 


- 


the only reason. Fire insurance is 
the most universally understood and 
universally sold physical damage 
coverage. Identifying this new con- 
tract with the fire policy removes the 
“specialty” tag and should help to 
overcome possible sales resistance. 
Since the success of the “block” 
contract is based upon the ability 
to develop a greater premium vol- 
ume and a more favorable under- 
writing selection—in other words “a 
better book of business””—it is most 
important that producers take ad- 
vantage of this sales aid. 

2. The “block” contract is an in- 
divisible package of coverages. That 
is to say it is sold on an “all or noth- 
ing at all” basis without option to 
the insured to pick and choose spe- 
cific coverages. To do otherwise 
would tamper with the underlying 
philosophy of the contract. The in- 
dusiry committee therefore 
cluded that no other insurance is to 
be allowed and it is not contem- 
plated that a “pick-up and credit” 
endorsement will be available. 

3. A mandatory deductible will be 
used—but will only apply to the 
maintenance or management type of 
loss. Great pains have been taken 
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con- 


to provide, as nearly as possible, the 
same coverage as would be provided 
by the specific policies that are being 
absorbed by the “block” contract. 
4. The forms developed by the com- 
mittees are very definitely multiple 
line. They contain the combined 
thinking of fire, casualty and inland 
marine underwriters—and they are 
much more specific as to their intent 
than is the usually informally 
drafted inland marine contract. 

5. The use of class rating technique 
was considered quite impractical due 
to the scope of the current “block” 
market. Competitively it was 
deemed essential to provide more 
flexibility in the rating formula than 
would be the case under class rating 
treatment. From a company stand- 
point a rating formula which meas- 
ures all the exposures of the indi- 
vidual risk is vital. Formal rating 
bureau. promulgation and examina- 
tion of rates and forms was one of 
the first committee conclusions. This 
has caused some concern by those 
who prefer to continue the rating 
freedom of certain coverages—but 
experience has already made it more 
than evident that any such individual 
company freedom of rate treatment 
for any peril or situation included 
in the “block” package will result in 
only one thing—competition for the 
other premiums involved in the 
“package.” In short, such competi- 
tion would result in a “give-away” 
program for the informally rated 
coverages. This would be far more 
detrimental to our business than any 
possible implications caused by con- 
trol. 

6. It is deemed essential that the 
perils and situations that can be con- 
trolled by proper management on 
the part of the insured should reflect 
the quality of management. Conse- 
quently such coverages are recog- 
nized in the rating formula by the 
inclusion of schedule debits and 
credits and (after the contracts have 
been in effect for a credible period) 
experience debits and credits. 

These are but six of the many 
important problems and decisions 
necessary in formally launching the 
“block” program on an industry 
basis. 

Patience and intestinal fortitude 
by producers and companies alike 
are imperative if the industry is to 
effectively harness the great poten- 
tial of this new contract. On the 
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other hand, great harm will be done 
to the industry if present independ- 
ent action continues unchecked. 

Fortunately there is already some 
evidence of sound thinking by in- 
dustry committees and by some 
State supervisory officials. As an 
example of the latter, the Insurance 
Commissioner of Wyoming recently 
issued a ruling which states in part: 
‘The problem of all-risk or multiple 
risk type of policies for mercantile 
exposures is one to which this de- 
partment has devoted much time 
and thought. We believe that this 
type of policy will, in the long run, 
give Wyoming merchants more in- 
surance for their premiums 
ultimately, we are confident, 
total premium. There seems to be 
no question of the desirability of 
various 
sures into one as the trend 
of the insurance industry 
in this direction for many years. 

“We have withheld our approval 
of policies of the all-risk type for 
commercial risks due to the many 
and varied approaches used by dif- 
ferent and principally 
due to the difficulty the companies 
encounter in substantiating the rates 
presented for approval. 

“It is the opinion of this depart- 
ment that such 
desirable from the insureds’ point 
of view, that for the present the 
rates will have to be based on judg- 
ment and that, as soon as possible, 


and 
a lower 


combining property 


‘package’ 


€xpo 


has been 


companies 
policies are 


rates should be made on the basis of 
statistics. 

“In order to accomplish this pur- 
_pose, and so that we may not delay 
the offering of this type of insurance 
to Wyoming residents, we will ac- 
cept filings of these policies, subject 
to the following regulations: (1 
quote only three regulations most 
pertinent to this discussion) : 
1. “This type of policy shall be con- 
sidered a multiple line contract. 
2. Policies, to be acceptable in this 
category, must be ‘all risk’ in nature 
and shall not exclude hazards that 
are in the nature of risk. They may 
exclude carelessness, dishonesty and 
similar hazards. 
3. Rates are to include the 100% 
coinsurance fire and extended cov- 
erage contents rates plus a reason- 
able indivisible loading for all other 
hazards. These loadings may vary 
by the type of occupancy.” 

The other regulations set forth by 
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the commissioner deal with the filing 
of forms and experience to the in- 
surance department, and to the 
maintenance of statistics. The rul- 
ing concludes with the statement : 
“Although we recognize rates will, 
of necessity, have to be initially 
promulgated on a judgment basis, 
we believe the requirements outlined 
above will produce reliable statisti- 
cal indications of the suitability of 
the rate in the least possible time 
and will minimize the judgment 
factor as quickly as possible.” 

All of us face a great 
What we do now will 
course for the future. If we follow 
the forthright thinking and courage 
that has been displayed in the past 
by our great industry, this challenge 
will be successfully met. 


COMPANIES TO REPAY 
OVERCHARGES 


CoM MISSIONER 


charge. 
chart our 


SMITH of Pennsyl- 
vania has reported that two large 
carriers have agreed to pay refunds 
on misclassified automobile collision 
rates. He did not identify the com- 
panies because he said there were 
other guilty companies which were 
being asked to make similar restitu- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents has estimated 
that excessive premiums of $1 mil- 
lion have been collected through the 
incorrect classification of risks. 


t 


FLOOD 
INSURANCE 


“THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
must be permitted to buy flood and 
water damage insurance,’ Earl F. 


Penny of Hendersonville, president 
of the North Carolina Association of 


Mutual 
United 
Currency 


Insurance Agents, told the 
States Senate Bank and 
Committee conducted by 
Senator Lehman of New York 
its Raleigh hearing. 


Penny 
tion 


continued, 
formally 
insurance in 


“Our associa- 
recommended wave- 
June of 1955. 
We repeated by filing a statement 
with the North Carolina Insurance 
Department in August asking that 
water damage be added to the ex- 
tended now offered in 
property insurance policies. We are 
now told that many insurance com- 
panies do not believe flood insurance 
can safely be offered by private 
We think it 
can, if it is offered only along with 
and as a part of any property in- 
surance sold, and if the Federal 
government will help by offering 
catastrophe reinsurance. 


wash 


coverage 


insurance companies. 


“Our association stands ready to 
offer full assistance to such a pro- 
gram, and we believe it can be done 
by private insurance companies and 
agents,” 
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QUESTION 3. 


a. The standard fire policy (New 
York 1943) permits several methods 
of settlement in the event of a fire 
loss. 

1. Describe each briefly. a 
2. Do you believe any of the alter- 
natives you have mentioned could 
work a hardship on the insured? 
State fully the reasons for your 
answer. 

b. “A” is the owner of 
valued at $10,000 which 
“B” holds a mortgage for $7,500. 
“A” obtained a fire insurance policy 
for $8,000 and had it endorsed with 
a standard mortgage clause to pro 
tect “B”’. 
occurred. 


a building 


against 


Later a loss of $2,500 
‘A” immediately assigned 
his claim under the policy to a 
contractor who restored the build- 
ing to its original condition. When 
“B” discovered the arrangement 
between “A” and the contractor he 
contended this violation of 
the terms of the fire insurance con- 
tract and therefore demanded the 
insurer pay the loss to him. As the 
loss adjuster in this case, outline 
fully the 

recommend. 


was a 


settlement would 
Give the justification 
for each feature of your plan and 
explain fully the merits, if [ 


“Ro” 


you 


any, of 
contention and demand 


Answer 


a. 1. The methods of settlement 
permitted under the New York 1943 
Form are: 

1. Pay the actual cash value (sub 
ject to coinsurance and other in- 
sured contributions), unless depre- 
ciation endorsement or other exten- 
sions of coverage on which the value 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given the students of the General Insurance course con- 
ducted by the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


would be figured without deprecia- 
tion etc. are applicable. In_ this 
method, the adjuster establishes 
that the loss occurred, the policy 
covered (not void, property not ex- 
cluded, etc.) and tries to arrive at 
an agreed actual cash value with the 
insured. If successful, proof of loss 
is signed and submitted. If approved, 
company pays by check or loan 
receipt and takes subrogation, if any. 
Policy provides for complete ma- 
chinery for appraisal if disagree- 
ment. Company has right to demand 
books of account, blueprints, ete. 
Insured must give notice, protect the 
property, separate damaged from 
undamaged and submit inventory. 
2. Repair to original status. Ad- 
juster gets insured to agree on 
needed repair—either adjuster or 
insured under adjuster agreement 
has the property repaired. Usually 
proof of loss submitted first. After 
repair the adjuster gets satisfaction 
piece from insured, Company re- 
imburses repairer directly or insured, 
if insured had repairs made and 
submitted itemized receipted bill. In 
other respects this method same as 
above. 

3. Replace with like kind and qual- 
ity. If insurer wants to insist on 
this option, he has the right to do 
so, in which case he must signify 
his intention and exercise it within 
thirty days. There is a danger that 
insured may later claim the kind 
or quality are not satisfactory. 
Otherwise same as above. 

(2) Option 1 may work hardship 
since insured may have to replace 
with new and he usually gets de- 
preciated value but actually this is 
not a hardship since insured has 
been made whole. If he ran afoul 


of coinsurance clauses, he still got 
what he paid for. 

Option two is no hardship unless 
repairs later prove faulty. In auto 
collision insured or repairman may 
not notice internal defect until after 
loss settled. 

Option three could easily work hard- 
ship if, for example, loss to a 
commodity like cotton in a declining 
market. Thirty days can make a big 
difference in price of a commodity. 
Also insured might have been able 
to sell the cotton immediately but 
after cotton replaced may find mar- 
ket way down if he the 
“season.” Better example of this 
would be style garments. 

b. Since the policy is endorsed with 
a standard mortgage clause the pay- 
ment should be to the mortgagee 
“B.” “B’s” contention that the 
assignment of the claim was a viola- 
tion of the terms of the policy is 
wrong. The assignment of the policy 
without consent of the company is 
a violation and voids policy. “A’s”’ 
assignment of his claim is not part 
of policy. In effect he is making 
an assignment of nothing since in 
this case, the mortgagee has first 
claim to money. The demand of 
“B” is valid, because under the 
standard mortgagee clause the mort 
gagee may demand that payment be 
made to him. 


misses 


QUESTION 4. 


a. Define risk as it applies to the 

operation of a fire insurance com- 

pany, a casualty insurance company 

and a company which specializes in 

workmen’s compensation. 

b. Outline, briefly, the insurance 
(Continued on page 142) 
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function in respect to (a) its main 
purpose and (b) how it 
contrasts with gambling, (c) What 
is speculative insurance? (d) Which 
insurance organization takes the lead 
in writing speculative insurance? 
Explain. 


actions ; 


Answer 


the chance 
To a fire carrier the chance 


a. Risk is defined as 
of loss. 
of loss is most likely approaching 
castastrophe proportions as theoret- 
ically the coverage is insured to 
total value. In addition the risk is 
a named peril as specified for a fire 
carrier. The 
casualty carrier is more unknown 
than that of a two party fire policy, 
as contrasted to the casualty three 
party obligation. The casualty com- 
pany has no 


chance of loss to a 


way of determining 
its ultimate risk except by reason 
of the limits stated in the contract. 
A workmen’s compensation carrier 
can define its risk as that social value 
as enacted by the state in which the 
coverage is provided. As a result 
compensation carriers in many in- 
stances can determine the value of 
All three carriers 
subject their underwriting to spread 
of risk in order to allow the law of 
large numbers to operate on their 
behalf and the chance of loss can be 
measured somewhat by this spread 


loss it can suffer. 


which brings the appropriate prob- 
ability of loss into focus. 


b. (a) The main ptrpose of the 
insurance function is to transfer risk 
to one who is able to indemnify. In 
addition insurance attempts to pre- 
vent loss, which is more desirable 
than merely indemnifying some in- 
jured party. The economy of the 
country suffers as result of loss, and 
the would have to make 
the public pay for same, hence the 
preventive function. 

(b) Insurance elimitiates 
whereas gambling 
There is no 


carrier 


risk 
creates _ risk. 
element of gain in 
insurance as there is with gambling. 
(c) Speculative insurance has an 
element of gain. 

(d) Lloyd’s of London takes the 
lead in writing speculative insurance. 
They can write these odd contracts 


the 


as by doing so on many occasions 
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with various policies they have 
affected a spread of risk although it 
is quite possible no two contracts are 
exactly alike. The of large 
numbers comes into being by reason 
of Lloyd’s writing so many of these 
particular contracts. 


law 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS will be 
faced with a number of problems 
important to the insurance industry. 
Probably of greatest interest is flood 
insurance. Shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message, 
bills were introduced in both houses 
calling for a flood damage indemnity 
program. Major provisions of the 
program include: A five-year experi- 
mental program of indemnity and 
reinsurance in which the Federal 
and state governments and private 
insurers would participate; the in- 
sured would pay 60% of the esti- 
mated premium with the Federal 
and state governments each paying 
20% and the Federal government 
assuming administrative costs; cov- 
erage would be limited to a 
maximum of $250,000 with a deduc- 
tible of $300 plus 10% of the claim; 
a maximum capacity of $1.9 billion 
would be provided with the Presi- 


dent empowered to authorize an 


additional $1 billion; reinsurance up 


to $100 million would be made 
available to private insurers and the 
program would be administered by 
a new “Federal Flood Indemnity 
Administration” under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Coverage would be 
afforded for floods, including coastal 
as well as inland flood, on property 
and contents, 


Extension of Coverage 


The Administration 
will not strive for passage of its 
health reinsurance program pro- 
posed the last two years but later 
will call for extension of voluntary 
health insurance coverage to more 
persons, including the older popula- 
tion, and those in rural areas, by 
reinsurance or other means. Major 
medical coverage is also expected to 
be included in the proposals. 


apparently 


STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


ALTHOUGH 1956 Is AN “OFF” YEAR 
for state legislatures, the lawmaking 
bodies of a number of states will 
meet in regular session and those 
of other states have scheduled limited 
sessions or have reconvened the 1955 
session. In an expression of con- 
fidence in the state’s board of insur- 
ance commissioners and in the 
recently enacted amendments to the 
state’s insurance laws, Governor 
Shivers of Texas has declined to call 
a special session of the legislature to 
enact more stringent laws. In the 
meantime J. Byron Saunders, casu- 
alty commissioner has replaced 
Garland A. Smith, life commissioner, 
as chairman. 


In New York 


In New York a compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance measure has been 
introduced while Superintendent 
Holz is still working for enactment 
of his compulsory indemnification 
plan. Another bill would make safety 
belts and other safety equipment on 
automobiles mandatory. Governor 
Harriman of New York has asked 
the legislature for increased work- 
men’s compensation and_ sickness 
disability benefits. A commission to 
study the operation and administra- 
tion of the state’s system of work- 
men’s compensation has also been 
proposed. The governor did not 
mention the uninsured motorist 
problem in_ his the 

Another bill would re- 
clear statement of the 
insurance coverage and the insur- 
ance premiums included in_ the 
charges for financed automobiles. 


The special commission which 
studied extended and 
wave-wash problems reported its 
conclusions to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. They included: (1) 
Insurance companies should be 
encouraged but cannot be forced to 
insure such perils as wave-wash; 
(2) the deductible is helping to 
prevent a further rise in FE. C. rates 
hut should be on an occurrence basis : 
and (3) rates should be based on 
a larger geographical area than a 
single state. 


message to 
legislature. 
quire a 


coverage 
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requirements of the financial respon- 
sibility law of California.?* 


Endorsement Held Invalid 


Where the policy contained an 
endorsement providing that it did 
not apply unless the named insured 
or spouse was operating the auto- 
mobile or accompanying another 
operator in the automobile, the 
United States Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit, held that, where a 
driver was operating the automobile 
with the permission of the named 
insured but in his absence, the en- 
dorsement invalid and the 
driver was an omnibus insured, be- 
cause the policy by its financial re- 
sponsibility condition voluntarily 
adopted the provisions of the act of 
New Mexico, although the policy 
was not a “required” policy under 
the financial responsibility law.** 

Effect on Limits of Liability. The 
financial responsibility condition of 
the policy was held not to increase 
the personal bodily injury liability 
limit from $5,000, as stated in the 
policy, to $10,000, as specified in 
the financial! responsibility law of 
New York, where the policy had not 
been certified as proof of financial 
responsibility for the future.*4 

Effect on Notice of Accident Con- 
dition. In the five cases discovered 
on this point involving instances 
where the insured failed to give the 
insurer timely notice of the accident 
as required by the notice of accident 
condition of the policy, the courts 
have held that the absolute liability 
of the insurer under the financial 
responsibility law is inapplicable 
where the policy has not been cer- 
tified as proof of financial responsi- 
bility for the future.* 

Effect on Notice of Claim or Suit 
Condition. In the two cases discov- 
ered which involve failure of the in- 


Was 


22. State Compensation Insurance Fund v 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. (1939), 9 Cir 
(Cottagnte), 106 F2d 368. 

Farmers Ins. Exchange v . op (1954), 
10 Cin (New Mexico), 214 F2d 49 

24. LaPaglia v American Casualty 
of Reading, ee (1955), 285 
1065, 1389 NYS2d 6 

25. Hawkeye- nn Ins. Co. v Myers (1954), 
7 Cir (IMlinois), 210 F2d 890; Travelers Ins, Co. 
v Boyd (1949), 312 KY 527, 228 SW2d 421; 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Mut. Ins. Co. v Miles 
(1954), Ky , 267 SW2d 928; State Auto. 
Mut. Ins. Co. v Sinclair (1950), US DC WD 
Kentucky, 96 FS 267; State Farm Mut. Auto- 
mobile Ins. Co. v Arghyris (1949), 189 Va 913, 
55 SE2d 16. 
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sured to comply with the notice of 
claim or suit condition of the policy, 
the courts have held that the in- 
surer’s defense is not abrogated 
where the policy has not been certi- 
fied as proof of financial responsi- 
bility for the future.*¢ 

Effect on Cooperation Condition. 
In the cases discovered on this point 
where the insured breached the co- 
operation condition of the policy, 
the courts have held that the in- 
surer’s defense is not abrogated 
where the policy was not certified as 


26. Kentucky Farm Bureau Mut. Ins. Co. v 
Miles, footnote 25, supra; Hunsicker v Buckeye 
Union Cas. Co. (1953), 95 Ohio App 241, 118 
NE2d 922. 

27. State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co. v Sharpton 
(1953), 259 Ala 386, 66 So2d 915; Hawkeye- 
Security Ins. Co. v Myers, footnote 25, supra; 
Travelers Ins. Co. v Boyd, footnote 25, supra; 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Mut. Ins. Co. v Miles, 
footnote 25, supra; Kindervater et al v Motorists 
Casualty Ins. Co. (1936), 117 NJL 259, 187 A 
362, (1938), 120 NJL 373, 199 A 606; Brodsky 
et al v = y% Casualty Ins. Co. (1938), 120 
NJL 423, 199 A 610; Brodsky v Motorists’ Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company (1934), 112 NJL 211, 
170 A 2438, affirmed without opinion 114 NJL 
154, 176 A 143; Cohen v Metropolitan Casualty 
Ins. Co. of New York, footnote 5, supra; State 
Farm Mut. Automobile Ins. Co. v Arghyris, 
footnote 25, supra. 


proof of financial responsibility for 
the future.?* 

In New Hampshire all policies 
have been made absolute by statute, 
whether or not issued and certified 
as proof of financial responsibility 
for the future.2* In view of this 
situation, which is peculiar to New 
Hampshire, it seems doubtful that 
the revised language of the financial 
responsibility condition in the 1955 
edition of the standard policy will 
alter the results in New Hampshire. 


28. Chapter 122 of the Revised Laws of New 
Hampshire, 1942, section 18, provides that: “‘No 
motor vehicle liability policy other than that 
defined in section 1 shall be issued or delivered 
in this state, either before or after requirement 
of security and proof, by any authorized in 
surance company, except that such an authorized 
insurance company may issue and deliver what 
is known as a Standard Automobile Liability 
Policy by having attached thereto an indorse 
ment meeting the requirements of this chapter, 
such indorsement to be in such form as the in 
surance commissioner shall prescribe and to be 
known as the New Hampshire Statutory Motor 
Vehicle Liability Policy Indorsement The in 
surance commissioner shall approve such policy, 
indorsements and binders as shall meet the re 
quirements of this chapter, and may, from time 
to time as he may find the public good requires, 
change the form and provisions in policies, in 
dorsements and binders and the terms and con 
ditions thereof.” 

(Continued on the next page 
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Where Policy Is Filed After The 
Accident Showing Insurance In Force 
At The Time of The Accident 


The filing by an insurer of an 
“SR-21” is not a certificate of proof 
of financial responsibility, but rather 
a notice that an automobile liability 
policy was in effect at the time of 
the accident. The financial respon- 
sibility laws do not provide that 
the filing of an “SR-21” shall have 
any effect on the contract rights of 
the parties interested in the insur- 


ance policy. In general the courts 
have agreed with this conclusion. 
Where the insurer filed an “SR- 
21” and subsequently discovered 
that the insured misrepresented the 
policy declaration that no similar in- 
surance had been canceled by any 
prior insurer, it was held that the 
misrepresentation defense was avail- 
able to the insurer and that the 
fact that an “SR-21” had been filed 
was immaterial.*® The defenses of 
breach of the notice of accident 
condition and of the notice of claim 
or suit condition® and of breach of 


the cooperation condition *! were 


simerican Squity 
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held available to the insurer not- 
withstanding that an “SR-21" had 
been filed by the insurer. 

On the other hand, where a ga- 
rage liability insurer filed an “SR- 
21” showing coverage under a ga- 
rage liability policy for the “owner’”’ 
and “driver” although neither the 
named insured nor the driver was 
the owner, and the driver, who was 
not an employee of the garage, was 
merely returning the automobile to 
its owner after having done repair 
and painting work on it at the ga- 
rage, it was held that an automobile 
liability insurer “can make itself lia- 
ble on a policy issued by it where, 
after investigating the facts, it, act- 
ing through a duly authorized agent 
or employee, voluntarily files with 
the commissioner a SR-21 form ad- 
mitting coverage as to the accident 
described in such SR-21 intending 
to be bound ‘thereby, even though 
without the filing of the SR-21 there 
might not be liability”.8* This case 
may have been influenced by Section 
85.09 (11) of the Wisconsin Safety 
Responsibility Law which provides 
that an “SR-21” filing is not neces- 
sarily inadmissible in evidence. The 
court held that it was admissible as 
an admission against interest. The 
question whether it was more, even 
if made in error, after lapse of the 
period accorded to the commissioner 
to revoke the driver’s license and 
vehicle registration, was left to 
future determination. On that point, 
after the Fox case ** had held that 
the filing of an “SR-21” does not 
affect coverage, Iowa amended its 
Law to permit the commissioner of 
public safety to suspend the driver’s 
license and vehicle registration after 
discovery that the “SR-21” fur- 
nished incorrect information of cov- 
erage.** New York has a similar 
provision.*® 


29. General Accident Fire and Life Assur. 
Corp. v Browne (1954), 7 Cir (Indiana), 217 
F2d 418; State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company v Gaekle (1955), US DCN D 
Indiana SBD, 131 FS 745; Hoosier Cas. Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind. v Fox, footnote 7, supra. 

30. Kentucky Farm Bureau Mut. Ins. Co. v 
Miles, footnote 25, supra. 

31. Strode v Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. 
(1952), U S D C W D Kentucky, 102 FS 240, 
affirmed Commercial Cas. Ins. Co. v_ Strode 
(1953), 6 Cir, 202 F2d 599. 

$2. Laughnan v Griffiths (1955), 
73 NW2d 587. Motion for rehearing is pending. 
The Association of Wisconsin Mutual Com- 
panies, the American Mutual Alliance and the 
National Association of Independent Insurers 
have filed a brief as Amicus Curiae. 

$3. Footnote 7, supra. 

34. Section 321A. 5 lowa 
Financial Responsibility Law. 

85 Section 94-e New York Vehicle and Traffic 
Law. 
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Where a non-standard policy pro- 
vision was involved prohibiting 
transfer of the automobile title with- 
out the written consent of the in- 
surer, the court, in holding that 
there was coverage, mentioned but 
did not rely on the fact that the in- 
surer filed an “SR-21” after 
covery that the exclusion was ap- 
plicable.** 

Where the automobile insurer 
filed an “SR-21” and subsequently 
paid the judgments and_ then 
brought a subrogation action against 
the general liability insurer to re- 
cover the payment, it was held that 
the automobile insurer was estopped 
to deny that its policy covered the 
insured both by its “SR-21”’ filing 
and its continued defense of the 
action by the injured person with- 
out notice to the named insured and 
the omnibus insured that it had 
changed its position on coverage for 
the omnibus insured.** 


clis- 


Conclusions 


As respects jurisdictions other 
than New Hampshire, it is the opin- 
ion of the authors that the revised 
policy language, spelling out un- 
equivocally the underwriters’ inten- 
tion that the financial responsibility 
condition applies only prospectively, 
will correct what we deem misin- 
terpretations reflected in the hold- 
ings in the Dransfield case**, Bing- 
ham case *®, Continental Casualty 
case *, Traders & General case*', 
Lewellen case**, Fulcher case **, 
Behaney case**, and Ledesma 
case *°, will eliminate the implica- 
the Maryland Casualty 
case **, and the gratuitous comments 
in the Holm Case **. However, the 
latter two and the Laughnan. case * 
may not be affected, because the 
philosophy of the Laughnan case, at 
least, was based (not on the Finan- 
cial Responsibility Laws condition 
but) on the conduct of the insurer 
in making the filing with knowledge 


tions of 


36. Farmers Ins. Exchange v Holm (1951), 9 
Cir (Oregon), 190 F2d 961. 
37. Maryland Casualty Co. v Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co. (1950), 191 Va 225, 60 SE2d 876. 
38. Footnote 10, supra. 
39. Footnote 10, supra. 
. Footnote 15, supra. 
. Footnote 16, supra. 
2. Footnote 17, supra. 
3. Footnote 18, supra. 
. Footnote 19, supra. 
. Footnote 23, supra. 
}. Footnote 37, supra. 
. Footnote 36, supra. 
. Footnote 32, supra. 
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The 
Laughnan case suggests that legally 
the insurer should not only thor- 
oughly investigate the facts before 
filing an “SR-21” but then disclaim 
coverage if coverage is in doubt. 
From a_ policyholders’ relations 
standpoint, of course, denying cov- 
erage where it turns out to have 
existed will produce trouble since 
the driver’s license and vehicle reg- 
istration will have been erroneously 
revoked. Under the philosophy of 
Laughnan the question is still open 


of the facts of non-coverage. 


as to what happens to policy de 
fenses (like breach of the coopera 
tion condition) occurring after cov- 
erage has been shown in an “SR-21” 
filing. The same is true where the 
coverage question existed before but 
was not discovered until after the 
“SR-21” showing coverage has been 
filed. If hold 
that the without 
effect on 


Wisconsin would 


filing there is 
coverage, does Laugh- 
man punish the careful investiga- 


tion ? 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: H. H. {llen Morris 
has been advanced from superintendent 
to manager of the engineering dept. 

State agent Warren L. Wright has been 
promoted to manager of New Hampshire 
operations and will be assisted by special 
agent Royal V. Roberts. 


Agricultural & Empire State Cos.: \ 
Southwest service office has been opened 
in Dallas, Texas, under the direction of 
state agent Herbert J. West. He will be 
assisted by William A. Reed, special agent, 
Howard R. Hollenbeck, supervising under- 
writer, and T. E. Diamond, Stuart Scruggs 
will serve as a consultant and James H. 
Riggs will service Oklahoma for both 
companies and Arkansas for Empire State. 
Messrs. Diamond and Riggs were pre- 
viously with Gross R. Scruggs & Co., 
general agents. 


Alexander & Co., W. A.: New brokers 
affiliated with this Chicago firm of general 
insurance agents are: Louis F. Stevens and 
Walter D. Dimberg (Stevens-Dimberg), 
formerly with the Meeker-Magner Agency. 

This company and Henley & Scott, Inc., 
San Francisco insurance’ brokers, have 
formed a new company—Alexander & 
Company of California. Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
president, and Walter M. Sheldon and 
John H. Sherman, vice presidents, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., will have similar titles 
in the new company and Earle F. Lord, 
president, and Roger D. Lapham, Jr., vice 
president, Henley & Scott, will be resident 
vice presidents. 


America Fore Group: Geoffrey Davey, 
formerly with Watters & Donovan, law 
firm, will advise on tax matters in addi- 
tion to actuarial duties. 


American Casualty (Pa.): \ new branch 
office has been opened in Peoria, IL, and 
is under the direction of Robert E. Scrib 
ner, resident manager. He will be as- 
sisted by Norman T. McClure, claims 
manager, and Robert Bronner, field rep- 
resentative. 


American-Associated Cos.: Ihe head 
office liability and automobile underwrit- 
ing divisions have been consolidated and 
will be known as the casualty division of 
the underwriting dept. Vice president 
Harry Lees, head of the liability division, 
is in charge of the newly-created division 
and B. J. Wiederkehr, superintendent of 
the liability div. who was elected assistant 
vice president, will serve in the casualty 
div. Other members of the administrative 
staff will include superintendent Harry N. 
Meyer and assistant superintendents I’. E. 
Langley and Lucien T. Roy. Messrs. Mey- 
ers and Langley held similar positions in 
the automobile div., Mr. Roy was assistant 
superintendent of the liability div. 

Howard R. Waters has been appointed 
to succeed Frank Germ, retiring, as Chi- 
cago claims manager. 
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John T. Cover is in charge of the new 
service office established in Richmond, Va., 
and John W. Filler will supervise claims 
operauions. 


l lric h 
manager to 
Louis branch 


American Indemnity: Howard | 
has been advanced from 
resident secretary of the St 
ofhice. 


American Insurance Group: \ nation 
wide casualty claims supervisory unit in 
the home office loss dept. has been tormed 
with Alfred W. Driscoll (loss superintend 
ent), Frank X. McGrath 
adjuster), Stanley H. Apgar (New Jersey 
claims manager) and William D. Ol.e. 
(formerly manager at’ Pittsburgh toi 
Massachusetts Bonding) designated as re 
gional claims superintendents, and Wil 
liam M. Connolly (compensation loss 
supervisor) as compensation claims super 
intendent. The new 
direct supervision of 
John L. Edelman. 

Isaac Jones and William C. Blackwell, 
Jr., have been appointed special agents 
in eastern Indiana (Indianapolis) and 
California north (Santa Rosa), re 
spectively 


(assistant general 


unit is under the 


assistant secretary 


coast 


American Surety: George O. Morrison, 
Jr., has been promoted to superintendent 
of casualty at Seattle. Edwin D. Nelsen 
has been appointed assistant manager at 
Milwaukee. Robert K. Smith has been 
advanced to supervising underwriter ol} 
the home office casualty dept 


Appraisal Affiliates, Inc.: Warren F. Ra 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the New York and New England te 
ritories. 
Atlantic Cos.: Promotions announced 
Charles Cowley, casualty secretary and 
chief casualty claims officer, and Robert 
K. Mook, agency secretary, become assist 
ant vice presidents; Wallace Damon, man 
ager of accounting, becomes assistant comp 
troller. 


Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc.: \ new 
agency for the installation and servicing 
of truck burglar alarm systems has been 
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opened in Augusta, Ga., (Morgan Truck 
« Tractor Co., 640 Twiggs St 
Fred J. Morgan). 


operated by 


Berkshire Mutual Fire: (//red R. Nelson 
formerly special agent for Mill Owners 
Mutual, has been appointed special agent 
covering western Massachusetts and the 
state of Vermont. 


Boston-Old Colony Cos.: frank R. Poti 
formerly New England public relations 
director for Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
has been appointed manager of advertising 
and public relations activities, thus en 
abling assistant secretary H. Beach Ward 
to take charge of the New England 
regional office whica has just been opened 
in Boston, Mass. Assisting Mr. Ward in 
the new office will be the following 
Liddell, fire manager; William 
Everett M. Fuller, special risks manage! 
Charles L. Beecher, Jr., casualty manager 
Kenneth B. Scott, inland marine manage 
and Richard Damon, claims manager. The 
present Boston casualty branch office will 
be continued under the supervision of 
Joseph C. Himmel as_ branch 
manager and Mark K. 
claims manager 


Ceorge 1 


casualty 


Boyles as branch 


Camden Fire: Larry Inkster, 
manager at Newark, has been appointed 
manager of the new 
130 William St., New 


assistant 


office established at 
York City 


Cherokee: Jolin F. Hazen, Jr., 
Alabama fieldman for Aetna Insurance 
Co., has been appointed manager ol the 
inland marine dept. 


formerly 


Commercial & General Undrs. of Amer- 
ica, Inc.: This Kansas City, Mo., general 
agency has been purchased by Ingolf H 
EE. Otto, who is now president. 


Continental Casualty: George Il. Fuller 
superintendent of agents, has been ele 
vated to resident vice president in the 
northwest branch at Seattle Lee R 
Farmer has been named regional manage 
for group insurance sales and 
the midwest. 

George Braun has been appointed man 
ager of the newly-formed 3-( 


service in 


division 


Dunlap Claims Service: Jo/in IW. Carl 
formerly Harlingen branch claims man 
ager for Maryland Casualty, has been 
appointed to handle claims for this Austin 
lexas, office 


Employers’ Group: Irving FE. Farnham, 
Kentucky special agent, has been ap 
pointed branch manager at Kansas City 
Mo 
Ihe Louisville, Ky., office has moved 
into the new Commonwealth Bldg., at 
ith and Broadway. 
(Continued on the 


j 
next page} 





Field. Appointments—Continued 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: Lawion 
B. Kingsbury has been named _ Boston 
branch sales manager. 


Fidelity & Deposit Group: Carier Norris, 
Jr., manager of the Oakland (Cal.) serv- 
ice office, has been advanced to assistant 
manager of the Phoenix (Ariz.) branch 
office. 

Special agents V. A. Browning and 
Joseph H. Hurlbert, Jr., have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers in Houston 
and New Orleans, respectively. 
Fireman's Fund Group: Appointments at 
Boston headquarters: Manager George N. 
Hutchins will be assisted by Larry S. 
Larsen in the production and underwrit- 


ing of fire lines; Harold C. Schumann will 


continue to manage the brokers’ and 
agenis’ special service dept.; Vernon T. 
Meador will direct marine business; Miles 
J. Leavitt will manage casualty and 
automobile; Fred W. Faha has been named 
manager of bond and burglary div.; group 
claims div. will be headed by manager 
James L. H. Thomson, Jr., assisted in 
handling of fire losses by Allan 1. Woods, 
marine claims by Kenneth R. Schwarz, 
and bond and burglary losses by John 
Morley. Mr. Thomson will supervise cas- 
ualty and automobile claims assisted by 
Donald Perkins. 


General Accident Group: Joseph M. 
McNamara has been appointed manager 
of the claims div. and E. Ellsworth Kelley, 
counsel to the claims div. 


General Reinsurance: 
insurance sales manager ol 


Edwin B. 
Moore 


Leslie, 
Busi- 
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ness Forms, Inc., has been appointed a 
member of the underwriting staff of the 
casualty facultative dept. 


Giens Falls Insurance: Charles S. Spiese 
and Max L. Myrick have been appointed 
assistant agency directors for the central 
dept. assisting agency director Arthur W. 
Neumann in multiple line production. 


The 
12500 


new 
N.E. 


Goldcoast Ins. Agency, Inc.: 
location of this agency is 
8th Ave., North Miami, Fla. 


Hartford Accident: Lewis M. Eisaman 
and Robert L. Holden have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers and Robert 
T. Young, Jr., to superintendent of agen- 
cies in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) office. Douglas 
H. Geer and Thomas F. Delaney have been 
appointed superintendents of the bond 
dept. in Baltimore, Md., and Detroit, 
Mich., respectively. Alfred J. McKenzie 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
fidelity and surety dept. at Washington, 
D.C., succeeding John Kidd, who resigned 
because of his health. 

Promotions in the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
office: A. Park Shaw, Jr., assistant man- 
ager; Alexander N. Chernak, superintend- 
ent of the casualty dept.; and James A. 
Coffey, office manager. 

A branch office has been established in 
the Adolphus Tower Bldg., Dallas, Texas, 
with George H. Beach as manager. As- 
sociated with him are: Melvin H. Thweatt, 
C. Rider Griswold and Harry L. Hartling 
in the bond and casualty underwriting 
depts.; L. E. Wade, claims manager; K. R. 
Welsh, district engineer; C. G. Bowser, 
resident auditor; and John Mynett, office 
manager. 

The Philadelphia office has been moved 
to a new location—436 Walnut St. 


Hartford Fire: William H. Moloney, su- 
perintendent of the marine dept. of the 
western dept., has been appointed assistant 
manager there. 

The Philadelphia office has been moved 
to 436 Walnut St. 


Home Group: Kingsley Van Wagner, met- 
ropolitan dept. assistant manager for 
Home Ins., has been appointed manager 
of a consolidated metropolitan and serv- 
ice dept. production unit for all lines for 
the group. 

Burton J. Johnson, formerly Chicago 
claim manager, has been elected an as- 
sistant secretary and transferred to the 
New York loss-claim dept. of the Home 
Indemnity. 

Home Insurance changes: Robert S. 
Aitken, Montana state agent, named man- 
ager of Canadian operations (Toronto); 
Thomas Pugh, Jr., special agent in the 
metropolitan marine dept., appointed as- 
sistant manager of this new unit; Thomas 
D. Merrell, Denver state agent, given 
supervision of Colorado and Wyoming 
operations succeeding manager John 
Heath, retired; Albert M. Donovan ad- 
vanced from special agent to state agent 
at Phoenix, Ariz.; and special agent 
William L. C. Lee advanced to Montana 
state agent succeeding Mr. Aitken. 


Johnson & Higgins: ©. Ward Chase, 
president of Johnson & Higgins (Canada) 
Limited, and Baxter Gentry and Roby 
Harrington, vice presidents of Johnson & 
Higgins, have been elected directors of 
the international insurance firm. 

The New York insurance brokerace firm 
of Goffe & Griswold became a part of 
this organization and Robert H. Goffe, Jr., 
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becomes a vice president. Charles L. 
Donovan, Jr., and Roger S. Lynch, Jr., 
associates of Goffe & Griswold, and the 
entire service and clerical staff of the 
firm have also joined Johnson & Higgins. 


Johnson & Higgins of Georgia, Inc.: 
The Atlanta insurance agency ot DuBose- 
Egleston has become a part of Johnson 
& Higgins by the establishment of this 
new firm. Beverly DuBose, sole proprietor 
of the agency, has been named president 
and a director. Other directors of the 
new firm include: Elmer L. Jefferson, 
president of Johnson & Higgins; Dorrance 
Sexton and Baxter Gentry, J & H vice 
presidents. 


Kemper Insurance: Richard R. DeMark 
has been elected to the Kemper Insurance 
Junior Board. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty has 
moved its Ohio dept. offices to 3100 
Olentangy River Road, Columbus. 


London Assurance Group: Special agent 
appointments: Richard R. Scanlan for 
Maine, where a new field office has been 
opened in Portland; Paul F. Carroll, 
Middle Atlantic territory; and Harold T. 
Bradley, northern New Jersey area suc- 
ceeding Paul Kicey, recalled to join the 
casualty div. at New York. Mr. Scanlan 
assumed duties in Maine formerly handled 
by New England state agent Robert 
MacKinnon, who will continue in the 
same capacity for the remainder of the 
New England territory. 


Maryland Casualty: Departmental man- 
ager retirements: F. Leroy Templeman 
(accident & health), George W. Dexter 
(surety claims) and George C. Fritz (bur- 
glary and glass). They are succeeded by 
Arnold Cole, assistant manager of the 
accident and health dept.; Henry H. 
Ireton, deputy manager of the surety 
claim dept.; and Curtis M. Pippen, as- 
sistant manager of the burglary dept., 
a 

Durel Black, managing partner of Black, 
Rogers & Co., has been appointed resi- 
dent vice president in New Orleans. 
However, the firm will continue to ad- 
minister the company’s affairs as managers. 


National of Hartford Group: P. |. 
Olson has been appointed crop-hail su- 
pervisor for Minn., North and South 
Dakota. 


Nationwide: J. R. Kvenig, manager of 
the Columbus regional office, has been 
named manager of the New England 
regional office replacing Glenn Frank, 
who will assume new responsibilities in 
sales management. A. M. Burdge has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Koenig. 
Robert E. Fox has been appointed per- 
sonnel and public relations manager in 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) regional office re- 
placing James N. Marion, now in a 
similar post in the metropolitan N. Y. 
regional office (White Plains). 

George W. Conner, group sales super- 
intendent, has been promoted to sales and 
field services manager; and Arthur E. 
Hanna, group dept. manager, to ad- 
ministration and claims manager. George 
J. Varga, formerly associate director and 
actuary of the New Jersey Hospital Serv- 
ice Plan, was named group actuarial and 
underwriting manager. 


New Hampshire Group: Donald R. Sipple 
has been promoted from state agent to 
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manager for Michigan succeeding H. C. 
Pollock, resigned. 


North America Cos.: /Villiam A. Carr 
has been‘ placed in charge of all far 
eastern operations and has been promoted 
to resident secretary for the Orient. 


North British Group: S. 7 ravis Gitlin has 
been appointed state agent for eastern 
Missouri succeeding Benjamin Harrison, 
resigned. 

Paul E. Thompson has been appointed 
special agent for Arizona. 


Northern (London) Group: 4rihur W. 
Dahl has been advanced from special 
agent to state agent for New Jersey 
succeeding Mr. Flechtner, 


Casualty 




















Olympic & Marathon Cos.: Elroy Lamph, 
home office adjuster, has been promoted 
to claim examiner. 

Promotions of staff adjusters made by 
Marathon are: Harry E. Walker, (Tulsa, 
Okla.) to assistant zone manager; Paul 
Geuike, (Dallas, Texas) to special agent. 

Changes made by Olympic are: John 
Walker, Dallas special representative, is 
now an underwriter there; Dick Anderson, 
a former staff adjuster, now working out 
of home office sales dept. as a special 
agent; Ovie Wells, supervising adjustet 
in Tulsa, has been sent to Oklahoma 
City as a special agent; a new office has 
been opened in Phoenix, Ariz., and is 
staffed by special agent Frank Thompson 
and underwriter Gordon Weaver; the 
Seattle, Wash., office now offers claim 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


paying 
service 
amine. 


service as 
with 


well as underwriting 


James Wood as claim ex 


Pearl-American Group: 1. G. Ieis has 
been appointed special agent for eastern 
New York agent W. F. 
Bischoff 


assisting state 


Peerless Casualty: Charles S. Maxson 
has been appointed manager of a 
branch office in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


new 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Jolin R. 
Mills has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the research div., ad- 
ministrative services dept 


E. Walker 
have been 
Frank C. 
MacDonald 
retaries. 


Marlowe 
secretaries and 
and Kenneth 
assistant sec 


aud Thomas K. 
advanced to 
Hatfield, Jr., 


promoted to 


A. W. Roberts, general agent, has been 
appointed manager of the district office 
in Orlando, Fla. Superintendent John J. 
Klocke will supervise the casualty and 
bonding div. in the Florida district field 
office assisted by Thomas A. T. Taylor. 
State agent Jefferson H. Davis formerly 
in Orlando, will be located in the newly- 
established Tampa field office. 

State agent Pritchard J. Payseur has 
been appointed manager of the Des 
Moines (lowa) district office. Inland ma 
rine business will be handled through 
the Des Moines office with special agent 
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Robert R. Codding in charge of the 
inland marine div., assisted by examines 
Roger J. Conner. 

Special agent Craig FE. Gilbert has been 
transferred {rom the Hartford field office 
to the southern Connecticut field. 

\ new district office has been estab- 
lished in the National Bank Bldg., De 
troit, Mich., with manager Charles L. 
Rosenow in executive charge of all di- 
visions. The inland marine div. is under 
the supervision of special agent Richard 
Stratton, assisted by examiner John R., 
East, and casualty and bonding div. 
headed by superintendent Warner I. Voss, 
assisted by special agent Russell A. Humm. 


Platt, Yungman & Co.: Effective January 
1 this firm and Haseltine Smith & Co., 
Inc., merged under the name of Platt, 
Yungman & Co. with headquarters at 520 
Walnut Street. The new firm becomes 
one of the largest in the general insur 
ance, life insurance and insurance con 
sultant fields in the Philadelphia area. 
Partners in the new combined firm are: 
Henry N. Platt, Rowland Evans, Richard 
R. Montgomery, John J. Maguire, Howard 
G. Wible and George F. Ingersoll, form 
evly with Platt, Yungman & Co., and 
Reath, B. Brannan 
George T. Kellner and Samuel Emlen, 111, 
of Haseltine Smith & Co., Inc. 


George Reath 11, 


Retail Credit Co.: Robert W. Smith has 
been promoted to special representative 
in Syracuse replacing Arthur T. Burke, 
promoted to special representative in New 
York City. 


Reynolds Brokerage Co., Inc., John J.: 
Walter T. Kane, insurance specialist, has 
been appointed vice president of this New 
York organization which services fire, 
casualty, marine and life risks. 


Royal Exchange Group: Charles M. 
Smith, assistant manager, has been as- 
signed to direct general administrative 
supervisory work of the northern and 
eastern production depts. while retain 
ing supervision of the southern and 
western depts. also. Frank J. Swallow, 
assistant branch secretary, formerly in 
charge of multiple perils coverages, as 
sumes wider responsibilities as principal 
assistant to Michael Bonner, branch sec- 
retary in charge of general fire under- 
writing. H. C. Morreale has been ad- 
vanced from special representative to 
superintendent of the inland marine dept., 
including multiple perils coverages. 
Simon D. Rothstadt, assistant to branch 
secretary in charge of accounts, has been 
appointed administrative assistant. James 
G. Manchester, III, New Jersey state agent, 
has been appointed New Jersey branch 
manager and assisting him as_ special 
agent is John P. McCarthy, formerly 
claims investigator and adjuster at the 
head_ office. 

\ new field office has been opened in 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, with Richard J. 
Bedell, special agent, in charge. 


Royal-Liverpool Group: Elbert F. Henn 
and William C. Simpson, assistant man- 
agers in the metropolitan dept., have been 
appointed assistant secretaries and will 
assist M. J. Rhew, assistant U. S. manager 
and vice president, in supervision of the 
New York metropolitan and suburban 
territories. Vice president William J. 
Thompson has relinquished supervision 
of the metropolitan dept. to assume gen- 
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eral administrative duties. 

Everett J. Brill has been promoted 
from assistant to associate manager ot the 
inland marine, burglary and glass dept. 
Douglas B. Patterson has been appointed 
assistant agency secretary in the southern 
dept. 

Special agent Grady E. Walden has 
been promoted to state agent in charge 
of the northeast Texas field. Special agent 
William R. Campbell has been trans- 
ferred from Abilene to San Antonio and 
will assist state agent R. H. Bryson. 


St. Paul Cos.: OBrion, Russell & Co., 
managers of St. Paul Fire & Marine in 
New England, have become the company’s 
principal agent in metropolitan Boston. 
The group has opened offices in Boston 
for the New England territory with 
George W. Coward as resident vice pres- 
ident and general manager and George 
S. Duryee as assistant general manager. 
Assisting in the operations of the new 
dept. are: Frank C. McGlauflin as agency 
superintendent; Robert Herterich as man- 
ager of the bond dept.; Bernard Biehl 
as claims manager; Chester Dosdall and 
Paul Keunhe. C. A. Philbrick, who has 
been associated with OBrion, Russell as 
general agent for many years, as well as 
his staff, join the offices of the group in 
Boston. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine changes: Thomas 
W. Deibert has been appointed state 
agent with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., 
to succeed Mr. McGlauflin; Bernard D. 
Evander, John C. Russell and Weston J. 
Field made special agents with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, Md., Denver, Colo.., 
and Fast Orange, N. J., respectively; spe 
cial agent David R. Scholfield has been 
assigned to the Milwaukee and southern 
Wisconsin territory; a new suburban 
Twin Cities field has been established 
with special agent Roy C. Edison assigned 
to this field under the supervision of 
Minnesota manager D. A. Swansick, and 
with this change state agent Harold 
Woodmancy’s field will be Minneapolis, 
and state agent G. C. Strom’s field will 
be St. Paul. 


Security Connecticut Cos.: Robert F. 
Croke has been appointed resident sec 
retary of the Chicago office. 


Southwest General: Pau! §. Smith has 
been appointed special agent operating 
from the  newly-established Houston 
branch office under resident vice pres 
ident Walter E. Tesch. 


Standard Accident Group: John W. 
O’Brien has been appointed manage 
of the Pittsburgh claim dept., and Charles 
W. Cook, casualty underwriter at Cleve- 
land. Vincent J. Cascio and Malvin G 
Walker have been made field representa- 
tives at the Long Island office in Hemp- 
stead. 

Lowell C. Stellberger has been made 
attorney for the Detroit branch and 
Leo J. LaPorte, acting manager of the 
claim dept. there. 

The Atlanta branch has 
new location—1428 West 
,.; We 


moved to a 
Peachtree St., 


State Farm Cos.: Arthur W. Tompkins, 
Jr. has been elected regional agency 
vice president of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile and Thomas C. Morrill was 
elected vice president of State Farm Fire 
& Casualty. 
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Insurance Company of North 
America is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing markets for reinsurance, as well 
as the oldest stock fire and marine 
insurance company in America. Its 
leadership is the result of its finan- 
cial capacity, its experience in the 
field and its safety and strength 
based upon its diversity of interests. 


Among the many advantages to 
you inherent in dealing with North 


Protect what you have© 





Bringing Stability to Your 


REINSURANCE 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


\merica is the company’s stability, 
made possible by its world-wide 
multiple line operation. This in 
turn reinforces the multiple line op- 
erations of the company reinsured. 


We invite you to discuss your re- 
insurance requirements with us. 
Write or telephone our Reinsurance 
Department. If you use the services 
of a Reinsurance Broker, ask him 
to get in touch with us. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


PROVIDENT FIRE 
THE STATE 


INSURANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD 


Travelers Cos.: Home office staff promo- 
tions: Allan C. Robotham, assistant 
cashier in the securities dept., to cashier 
succeeding Wilbur S. Sherwood, retired; 
David M. Hatheway, senior claim auditor 
in the securities dept., to assistant cash- 
ier: Robert H. Arthur and John T. 
Wilcox, executive assistants in the per 
sonnel dept., to assistant secretaries; 
Harold W. Jones as associate actuary in 
the casualty actuarial dept. and Edward 
C. Andrews, Paul S§. Liscord, Jr., and 
Robert B. Foster as assistant actuaries. 

Field supervisors promoted to assistant 
managers are: Casualty, fidelity and surety 
lines—Jack D. Duckworth at Little Rock, 
Ark., and Robert W. Hansen at Kansas 
City, Mo. Fire and marine—Jack E. 
Harrison, San Francisco, with hdqrs. at 
Sacramento; William G. Winslow, Jr.. 
Hartford, with hdgqrs. at Bridgeport; 


COMPANY 


Try 


A GOOD COMPANY IS 
VALUABLE TO YOU 


...not only because of its size, stability and tradi- 
tional background, but because of some unusual 
quality in its service which enhances your agency's 
prestige in the community. 


@ The Royal Exchange, established 
236 years ago, is well known 
for its outstanding service. 


6xchange 


ty 


Group 


111 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


Frank E. Walton, Jacksonville, with hdqrs 
at Orlando, Fla.; Peter W. Popenoe, 
Kansas City, Mo.; James B. Markey, St 
Louis, Mo.; Kenneth W. Soule, Syracuse 
with hdqrs. at Albany; Warren M. Hum 
mel, New York City (John St.), with 
hdqrs. at Seaford, L. 1; T. H. Walker, 
Hartford, with hdqrs. at Providence; and 
Robert L. Berry, Nashville, Tenn. 
Raymond J. Chatfield, special assistant, 
boiler and machinery lines, has been ap 
pointed assistant manager, indemnity 
lines, at New York City (John St.). 
Field supervisors appointed: 
and surety lines—George § 
Hartford; Melvin L. Allen, Chicago, IUl.: 
and James A. Ranson, Toronto, Canada 
Fred A. Sommers, Jr., casualty, fidelity and 
surety, Houston, Texas. Fire and 


Fidelity 
McKenna at 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


ine—Keith E. Sandrock, Oakland, 
and Sam W. Obert, St. Louis, Mo 

Field supervisors transferred: Fire and 
marine lines—Robert P. Brassel, from 
Dayton to Columbus, Ohio; and Warren 
H. Baker, from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Cal.; 


Underwriters Insurance: Jiomas M. 
Darden, formerly vice president of A. E. 
Strudwich Co., Minneapolis reinsurance 
brokers, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


United Pacific: Robert / Tenney, as- 
sistant secretary and manager of the 
Yakima branch office, has retired and is 
succeeded by George W. Brown, assistant 
to Mr. Tenney, as manager. 


branch 
Wash- 
Leslie 
Louis 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty: A 
office has been opened at 608 S$ 
ington Ave., Lansing, Mich., with 
R. Willson, assistant manager of St 
branch, as manager. 


Weghorn Agency, Inc., John C.: Richard 
J. Weghorn has been appointed special 
representative in the production dept., re- 
turning to the agency after duty with the 
U. S. Air Force. 


Zurich-American Cos.: 
branch office has moved to 
Avenue. 


The Cleveland 
3121 Euclid 


assn notes 


Bureau of Contract Information: New 
officers are: President, J. P. Hacker (senior 
vice president, Standard Accident); vice 
president, F. Warren Bull (vice presi- 
dent, American Surety); re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, Donald A. Gilhem (as- 
sistant secretary, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty). 


Canadian Independent Adjusters’ Conf.: 
Andrew H. Hamilton of Andres Hamilton 
(Montreal) Limited was elected president, 
while E. F. Adamson (Adamsons Limited, 
Toronto), vice chairman and Ernest F. 
Bell (Bell, Saunders & Co., Barrie), sec- 
retary-treasurer were re-elected. 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: H. M. 
Perry, formerly in charge at Andalusia, 
has been named branch manager at 
Anniston, Ala., succeeding Otis S. Dunn, 
resigned. John H. Nixon has been pro- 
moted to adjuster-in-charge at Andalusia, 
Ala. 

Norman M. Chapman has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Norwich, 
Conn., succeeding Clarenve J. Lewis, re- 
signed. 

Clifford G. Voorhees has been appointed 
a general adjuster and A. B. Mattice 
named assistant branch manager at As- 
bury Park, N. J. Mr. Voorhees will con- 
tinue as manager of the Asbury Park 
branch office and in his new capacity will 
assist general adjuster Drew Briner in the 
northern New Jersey territory. 

A branch office has been opened at 
Conway, S. C., replacing a resident ad- 
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COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RAYMOND E. BUCK CHAIRMAN OF BOARD AND PRESIDENT 


justership and William P. Crowgey, Jr., 
the former resident adjuster, has been ad- 
vanced to the post of adjuster-in-charge. 
He will be assisted by adjuster E. C. 
Barnes. 

The Brockton (Mass.) branch office, 
headed by manager H. D. Small, is now 
located at 288 North Main St. 


Insurance Library Ass'n of America: 
D. Lee Wicker, vice president of Hurt 
& Quin, Inc., general agents, and Standard 
National, was re-elected president. Also 
re-elected were: Clarence M. Stovall (Fire 
man’s Fund Group) and T. E. Hollings- 
worth (Royal-Liverpol Group), vice presi- 
dents; George B. Raine (General Adjust- 
ment Bureau) and W. W. Sampson (South 
Eastern Undrs. Ass’n), executive com 
mittee. J. Alexander Bartlett (U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty) was elected secretary- 
treasurer and Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., 
(chairman, division of insurance, Georgia 
State College of Business Adm.), executive 
committee. i 

Mrs. Ruby Pruitt has been named to 
succeed Mrs. Molly W. Wiggins, retired, as 
librarian. 


New Orlears Insurance Exchange: 
Thon.as Q. Winkler (president of Winkler 
& Co.) was elected president succeeding 
John Singreen (Singreen Agency owner). 
Other newly elected officers are: John A. 
Barry (president, E. T. Barry & Co.), vice 
president; Alfred M. Barnes, Sr., (presi- 
dent, Calhoun & Barnes), secretary; and 
Charles L. Rittenberg (vice president, 
Meyers, Whitty & Hodge), treasurer. 


New York Compensation Ins. Rating 
Board: Robert E. Marshall, formerly ad 
ministrative deputy to the chairman of the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, has been appointed general man- 
ager succeeding Henry D. Sayer, retired. 
Edward E. Allen has been appointed as 
sistant general manager and actuary. 
Irthur G. Smith, associate manager, has 
retired. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Aloysius J. 
Maickel has been appointed deputy 
superintendent of insurance. 


Oklahoma Insurance Department: H. 0. 
Siark, dean of state department actuaries, 
has retired and has been replaced by R. 
1. Long, formerly an actuary with Texas 
Prudential Life. , 


Society of Chartered Property Cas. 
Undrs.: Maryland Chapter officers are: 
President, James A. Griffin, Jr. (Ford- 
Griffin Ins. Agency); vice president, Elmer 
]. Rhody (Louis A. Gordon Ins. Agency); 
secretary, Richard C. Sleeper (Insurance 
Buyer’s Council); and treasurer, Robert M. 
Engle (U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty). 
Southwest chapter officers are: President, 
George Esker; vice president, Al H. Ben- 
jamin; Mrs. Joyce Tharp and Mrs. Dor- 
othy Albright, re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: 
George S. Stuart and Cecil T. Jones have 
been promoted to division engineers. 


Smoke & Cinder Club of Western Pa.: 
Officers elected are: President, G. A. Mar- 
graff (Pacific National Fire); vice presi- 
dent, C. R. Van Wickle (National Union 
Fire); secretary, Milton M. McNeil (Hart- 
ford Fire); and treasurer, George W. 
Burney, Jr. (Commercial Union Group). 
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TSELLING TIPS 


from The _HOME OFFICE 











INSURANCE POINT 


ALTHOUGH FIRST WRITTEN by un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s, jewelers’ block 
policies have been written in this 
country for over twenty-five years 
as an inland marine form. Specially 
designed for jewelry stores, large 
and small, these policies insure the 
stock usual to the insured’s business, 
including that entrusted to him for 
repair or other work. The coverage 
is ‘‘all risks,” thus eliminating the 
need for several separate policies 
otherwise required. 


The Aetnaizer 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 


CLOSING THE SALE 


THE FATHER OF SUCCESS IS WORK, 

The Mother of Success is Ambi- 
tion. 

The oldest son is Common Sense 
—some of the other boys are Per- 
severance, Honesty, Thoroughness, 
Foresight, Enthusiasm, and Coop- 
eration. 

The oldest daughter is Character 

some of the sisters are Cheerful- 
ness, Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Econ- 
omy, Sincerity, Harmony. 

The baby is Opportunity. Get 
acquainted with the “Old Man” and 
you will be able to get along pretty 
well with the rest of the family. 

You must assume that people 
want what you have to sell and be 
the aggressor in every move or you 
won't sell your product. Getting the 
order along with a good settlement 
are the distinguishing marks of a 
salesman in this business. Nothing 
else counts. 

Anybody can explain a proposi- 
tion, but a salesman makes the pros- 
pect want the product, and then 
proceeds—usually under the pros- 
pect’s protest—to secure the neces- 
sary details to write up the order. 
It matters not how much confidence 
the prospect has in you or how well 
you have sold him, you will have 
to proceed in this manner in a big 
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majority of the cases if you want 
to get orders now instead of future 
promises. 

You can’t live on future promises. 
Orders now are the only ones that 


count. 


Central Mutual a Company's, 
The Centralizer” 


THOUSANDS OF 
PROSPECTS 


PROCESSING SPECIALISTS have long 
been important in many industries, 
but World War II gave this prac- 
tice new impetus. Faced with the 
necessity of retooling to make new 
products, many concerns found it 
more economical to eliminate cer- 
tain operations in their plants by 
sending products to specialists for 
processing. Now this practice has 
gained momentum because of its 
efficiency and economy. 

For instance, metal is farmed out 
to be buffed or galvanized. Medi- 
cinal powders go to processors who 
shape it into pills. And the textile 
industry makes great use of spe- 
cialized processors who scour wool, 
loop and seam hosiery, “throw” silk 
and perform all sorts of other 
processing. 

As a result, values in untold mil- 
lions are traveling between manu- 
facturers and processors, exposed to 
uninsured hazards both in transit 
and on the premises of the proc- 
essors. These values provide an in- 
surance potential that can only be 
estimated ; but one thing is certain, 
there are thousands of prospects 


who need this form of insurance. 


—Aetna Life Affiliated Companies’, 
“The Aetna-izer” 


DRAMA IN SELLING 


How OFTEN DOES AN AGENT REMIND 
his prospect of the drama that was 
Texas City, or use the human 
interest stories of the terrific wind- 
storms of recent years with their 
tragically inadequate coverage to 
tell the story of underinsurance? 


Or the General Motors fire with a 
presumably incombustible building 
and incombustible contents but a 
$30,000,000 insured property loss 
(and innumerable and large con- 
tingent losses). 

How often do we explain to the 
small, uninsured dwelling owner 
the part taken by the capital stock 
fire insurance companies in making 
the appliances used in every home 
as safe as it is humanly possible to 
do? Do we tell our town officials of 
the now widely accepted building 
codes promulgated by stock com- 
panies to keep public places safe? 


We may not be able to say, as 
Jimmy Durante does, “I’ve got a 
million of ’em,” but we certainly 
have many sales points besides what 
the policy ‘tself will do to justify 
the premium charged. 

If you have the office facilities and 
the experience and background to 
serve your customers properly there 
is nothing unbecoming in letting 
them know what you are prepared 
to do for them in the way of insur- 
ance service. Why “hide your light 
under a bushel”? 


—The Hartford Agent 
Hartford Ins. Group 


CONSTRUCTION AHEAD 


As OUR COUNTRY GROWS in popula- 
tion and expands industry-wise, 
more roads must be built, and 
bridges erected to keep pace with 
such expansion. All this work re- 
quires sturdy and expensive equip- 
ment which must be insured, because 
in many cases, this construction 
equipment is not fully paid for and 
evidence of insurance is required by 
the holders of the notes. This ap- 
plies whether it is a bank or a firm 
who sold the equipment, and whether 
they are purchased outright makes 
little difference, as the contractors 
have too much invested not to carry 
insurance. 

The agent need not be too con- 
cerned about resistance from a pros- 
pect when you approach them on 
the subject of insuring their equip- 
ment. These prospects are entirely 
familiar with insurance of this type, 
and will only be too glad to discuss 
coverage and cost. 


—The Employers’ Pioneer 
Employers’ Group 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 


Skokie, Illinois 
Simplified Policy 


A new broadened comprehensive personal liability 
insurance policy, written in easily understandable lan- 
guage and containing substantially less wordage than the 
standard policy, has been approved for use by this com- 
pany in New York State. 

“This policy provides greater protection than has 
previously been offered iii a personal liability policy,” 
Mr. “In addition, our reduced wordage 
and simplified language are important advances in the 
insurance field.” 


Powers said. 


Comprehensive personal liability policies offer pro- 
tection against lawsuits arising from accidents to others, 
excluding auto or business accidents, caused by the pol- 
icyholder or members of his household. This liability 
protection applies to the policyholder and his family no 
matter which part of the world they are in. 


THE AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Appointments 


Vice president Nicholas Dekker has assumed charge 
of the Pacific Coast affairs of these companies following 
the retirement of vice president and manager H. Clyde 
Edmundson. Associated with Mr. Dekker will be sec- 
retaries Alfred V. Holman, Stephen W. Weymouth and 
Claude J. Beatty. In December Paul J. Emme retired 
as secretary of the Pacific Coast branch. Mr. Beatty 
was until recently resident manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of The Fidelity and Casualty Company. Frank 
\WV. Hofstatter is to be resident manager of The Fidelity 
and Casualty Company’s branch office at Los Angeles to 
succeed Mr. Beatty. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Capital and Dividend Actions 


Stockholders have subscribed to 200,000 shares of $3 
par stock at $8 a share on the basis of one new share for 
each five held. This will add $600,000 to capital and 


$1,000,000 to surplus. A $400,000 stock dividend 
to be paid in the near future will increase capital to 
$4,000,000. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Change 


Stockholders of this company will vote April 16 on a 
proposal to split its stock on a four for one basis; the 
present 300,000 shares of $25 par stock to be exchanged 
for 1,200,000 shares of $6.25 stock. Plans call for a 
$.90 annual dividend on the new stock, payable quar- 
terly, which is equivalent to $3.60 a year on the present 
stock compared with the present $3 rate. The company 
plans an early entry into the fire field. 


APPLETON & COX, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


New Vice Presidents 
Named Marine Manager 


Charles J. Bauer and Rudolph A. Nietert have been 
appointed vice presidents of this corporation. Mr. Bauer 
has specialized in the claims end of the marine insurance 
business for many years and will continue his duties in 
the inland marine claims department. He joined the 
organization in 1949. Mr. Nietert has been manager 
of the hull department for the past two years and will 
continue in this capacity. 

The corporation has been appointed manager of the 
marine and inland marine departments of the Scottish 
Union & National Insurance Company and American 
Union Insurance Company of New York, effective on 
January 1, 1956. 


BANKERS’ MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Receiver Named 


Pennsylvania Commissioner Francis R. Smith has 
suspended this company from the further transaction of 
business. His order states the company has insufficient 
assets and a financial deficit. The company’s executive 
offices are in Harrisburg. 


BOSTON AND OLD COLONY Insurance 


Companies, Boston, Massachusetts 
Appointments 


l‘ormer assistant secretaries John E, Trudell of the 
fire department and Walter H. Mosher of the accounting 
{Continued on the next page) 
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BOSTON AND OLD COLONY—Continued 


and procedures department have been elected secretaries. 
Former assistant secretaries Ernest A. Ahnberg; Eliot 
B. Ware, Jr.; and W. Richard Webster have been 
elected to the position of secretary and are in charge 
of their respective divisions of the companies which are 
inland marine, casualty, and agency and production. 
Richard A. Winslow has been elected an officer of the 
companies with title of general counsel, and James H. 
Turnbull of the inland marine department has been 
named an assistant secretary. 


CAROLINA CASUALTY Insurance Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Increases Capital 
Extends Operations 


30,000 shares of this company’s $1 par class B com- 
mon stock were sold in November at $10 per share. 
The shares were offered pro rata to the stockholders on 
the basis of 3.8% of their holdings on record October 
31, 1955. Also a class B common s.ock dividend of five 
percent was paid to stockholders of record December 
10, 1955. 

The company received its license to operate in Wis- 
consin on December 2 and its Texas license on December 
20. It is now admitted in forty-six states. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Group Package Plan 
New Vice President 


This Company is marketing a group insurance pack- 
age for the small business with ten to twenty-four em- 
ployees that is said to fit the actual pattern of hospi.al- 
surgical expenses and allow the insured complete free- 
dom in the allocation of benefits. The plan is designed 
to compensate for the irregularity of hospital-surgical 
expenses. Benefits for the first ten days are tripled and 
doubled for the second ten days. Then benefits level 
off to the daily expense amount selected. Any portion 


of the daily benetits not required for other expenses 
may be used, for example, to help pay heavy surgical 
costs for a major operation, the daily benefit can be used 
in any way the insured sees fit. In addition to hospital 
includes life 
premium provision; group acci- 
dent and sickness benefits, paying weekly income for 
loss of time; group polio and dread disease benefits, 
available at the employer's discretion. The life insurance 


surgical benefits, the package insurance 


with a waiver of 


may be converted to an individual contract in any one 
of the forms customarily issued except term insurance. 
Hospital coverages may be converted to an individual 
policy of similar kind and amount. Another feature is 
group underwriting for the hospital-medical-surgical 
coverages and the life coverage where all employees are 
to receive a level amount of life insurance, 


CENTRAL STANDARD Insurance Company 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Receiver Named 

Commissioner Burt of South Dakota has been named 
receiver of this cormpany. The commissioner charged the 
company was in unsound financial condition, could not 
pay its claims and failed to comply with state laws. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Appointment 

Robert T. Schaller has been made vice president in 
charge of nationwide fidelity and surety operations. 
Walter E. Krafft has retired as an active vice president 
but will continue to be available in an emeritus capacity 
while retaining his formal title. 


EAGLE FIRE Insurance Company 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared 10% stock 
dividend payable February 15 to stockholders of record 
January 16, 
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903 Central Bank Bldg. 
DENVER 2, COLO. 
Amherst 6-0243 


233 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
EX 2-8842 


1535 Wilshire Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. 
DU 8-316! 


4403 N. Central Expressway 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICE Insurance Company 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


Cleaves Rhea, president of this company since its 
establishment in 1948, has been elected chairman of the 
board. Named president is Fred D. Thompson; first 
vice-president and secretary, Frank F. Roberts; vice- 
president and treasurer, Barton L. Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, Finly J. Liddell; assistant vice-president, B. J. 
McQuade ; assistant secretary, Rupert H. Phillips, Jr., 
and auditor, Loyd T. Powell. Re-elected vice-presidents 
were 1). I°, Anderson and H. G. Hicks. 


IOWA HARDWARE Mutual Insurance 
Company, Mason City, lowa 


New Executive Vice President 

Kdward C. Jones has been elected executive vice- 
president and general manager succeeding R. D. Austin 
who retired January 15. Mr. Jones has been vice- 
of the board of 
directors. He joined the company in 1936 and, except 
for three years spent in the Army in World War II, 
has served in underwriting, sales and office management 
operations. Mr. Austin will continue as a member of 
the board of directors. 


president, secretary and a member 


KEMPER Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


Officers Promoted 


Mark Kemper, R. G. Rowe, R. E. Swenson and M. B. 
Weber have been promoted by Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and American Motorists Insurance 
Company. Mark Kemper, former treasurer, has been 
named financial vice president of the companies ; Swen- 
son replaces him as treasurer. Rowe, claim department 
manager, and Weber, underwriting department man- 
ager, now are senior vice presidents; both had been 
vice presidents. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK 


presiagent 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. - 
1122 Wilshire Blvd 


sTohamaaclalakiacd:| 


Los Angeles 17 


THE MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 
Indemnity Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Capital Change 


The par value of this company’s common stock has 
been increased from $2.50 to $9.50 thus transferring 
$210,000 from its surplus account and increasing capital 
from $600,000 to $810,000. Subsequently 20,000 addi- 
tional shares of the new common stock were sold to the 
Transit Insurance and Securities Corporation, St. Louis, 
at $27.50 per share, increasing Manufacturers and 
Merchants capital to $1 million and adding $360,000 to 
surplus. The company has extended the scope of its 
operations to include fire insurance. 


MILL OWNERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Officers Elected 


New officers elected after the retirement of president 
H. B. Carson, zre: President, Len K. Sharp; vice 
president and secretary, John B. Wise; vice president 
and treasurer, L. R. MeKibban and vice president and 
assistant secretary, Dan Meurer. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut General Offer 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company was held De- 
cember 20, to vote on the proposed offer to stockholders 
of National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford of one 
share of Connecticut General stock for each three and 
one-half shares of National Fire stock. This meeting 
was adjourned until January 6, 1956, upon the recom- 
mendation of the directors of the Connecticut General 
because approval of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York had not been obtained. On January 
6, the special meeting of stockholders of the Connecticut 
General was adjourned again. 

The proposal was approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut after a public hearing, and 
the Connecticut General stockholders sent in proxies 
supporting the proposal. However, as a result of the 
disapproval of the New York Insurance Department, 
the Connecticut General withdrew its offer. The New 
York Attorney General advised Superintendent Holz 
that the purchase would violate New York State insur- 
ance laws. The Connecticut General, while still express- 
ing the opinion that the transaction would be permis- 
sible, decided it would not be practical to keep the offer 
open for the length of time which might be required for 
a decision by the courts. 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Adopts Physician's Statement 


This company has adopted as standard in its group 
accident and health operations the attending physician’s 
statement developed by the Health Insurance Council. 
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“SB LOOK NOW: 


is your Anchor 
dragging? 














Are you satisfied with your agency profits?—is the 
volume line on your annual sales-graph climbing fast 
enough to suit you?—or do you suspect that too much 
of your agency time and effort and personnel is being 
committed to non-productive agency routines? 
Then maybe you should jot your agency-name and 
address on the margin of this ad and send it to DEPT. 
24E, SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, NEW HAVEN 5, CONN,., for a copy 
of the current issue in their popular series of bulletins, 
titled How to Simplify Agency Routine. It’s free, and 
it’s serviceable. 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty 


Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 























OHIO FARMERS Companies 
Leroy, Ohio 


Executive Elections 


Robert Hawley has been elected to membership on 
the boards of both Ohio Farmers companies and to the 
office of vice president in charge of business adminis- 
tration. Tom Rowe has been elected vice president and 
treasurer of both companies. J. R. Hamilton has been 
elected secretary and managing underwriter of the fire, 
farm and inland marine departments, of both companies. 
J. Charles Bishop has been elected secretary and manag- 
ing underwriter of the automobile, casualty and surety 
departments, of both companies. 


PUBLIC SERVICE Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


New Vice President 


Henry N. Smith, formerly general counsel of the 
New York State Insurance Department has become 
associated with this company as an attorney and vice- 
president. 


For February, 1956 


Huntsville, Alabama 
Receiver Named 

Superintendent Gwaltney of Alabama has filed a 
petition seeking receivership of this company which was 
involved in reinsurance transactions with Wm. Penn of 
Philadelphia stemming from Louisville Fire and Marine, 
of Louisville, Central Standard of Sioux Falls, Trans- 
Pacific of Phoenix and Inland Empire of Boise. 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Surplus Contribution 


Stockholders have contributed $700,000 to the surplus 
of the company bringing the reported policyholders’ 
surplus to approximately $1,650,000. 


THE STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Capital Change 


The State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, has purchased 100,000 shares of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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STATE FARM—Continued 


the $10 par value stock of its wholly owned subsidiary, 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company, at $50 per 
share, which adds $1 million to capital and $4 million 
to surplus of the subsidiary. 


THE STANDARD Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Surplus Contribution 


Stockholders of this company have made a voluntary 
contribution to surplus of $400,000. Following the con- 
tribution the company reports a policyholders’ surplus 
in excess of $1,800,000. 


THE TRI-STATE Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Capital Change 


Paid-in capital has been increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 by the sale of 5,000 shares of 5% preferred 
stock at $100 per share. 


U. S. TRUST AND GUARANTY Company 


Austin, Texas 
Receiver Named 


An Austin, Texas, 


recel ver fc T 


district judge has appointed a 
this insurance and investment firm. The 
court order, which included the U. S. Automotive Serv- 
ice and the Arkansas Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
placed J. D. Wheeler, state liquidator, in control 
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EDITORIALS 


pany, 


Aviation Experience 

Company Changes ........ 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Insurance Investments 
Insurance Stock Trends . 
Life Insurance Stocks : 
Mutual Company Aggreg: ites 
Onerating Expenses 
Reciprocal U nderwriting. by 
Review and Preview ... erry 
Semi-Annual Expe rience—Mutual Companies . 
Semi-Annual Experience—Stock Companies .... 
Six Months Per Share Earnings ins 

Texas Situation, The .... 


‘Lines 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Accentuate the Positive—Richard Kayirood 
Assimilation—Good or Bad—R. B. Gallagher ... 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 

Casualty Coverage and Capacity—Joseph H. Forest 
Coverage for Contractors—Eugene F. Gallaghei 
Highway Hypnosis 

Highway Safety—George H. Menefee 

Jewelry Photography—Saul A. Spero, 

Loss Control (monthly) ... 

Materials of Construction—J. W. Morris, Jr. 
Risk Manager, The—Dr. H. Wayne Snider 
Tropical Hurricane, The—Dr. Hurd (. Willett 
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of salvage operations, The company’s affairs are in a 
confused state and no specific estimate of recovery is 
available but a state auditor estimates depositors and 
other claimants may receive from 15% to 50% of their 
claims. An investigation is under way to determine if 
there was any violation of the Federal postal laws. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Group Plan 


Deductibles and coinsurance have been applied to 
group insurance in a new plan of these companies. 
Coverage for “first dollar,” cost-of-living medical ex- 
pense is eliminated. The plan provides benefits for hos- 
pital charges, physicians’ fees, diagnostic x-ray and 
laboratory tests, private nursing fees, prosthetic and 
orthopedic devices, rental of equipment, anesthetics, and 
surgery. Benefits are payable under a maximum amount 
of five hundred times the selected daily hospital benefit, 
plus the surgical benefit which is payable separately 
according to a pre-selected schedule. Daily hospital 
benefits for room and board are payable after the first 
two days of hospital confinement, with no specified limit 
as to the number of days. Starting with the first day of 
hospital confinement 80% of the first $500 of “hospital 
extras” expense is payable and 100% of such expense 
in excess of $500. Special provision is made for hospital 
out-patient expenses. All benefits are payable during 
any one period of disability, which may continue for as 
long as three years, except that, in case of termination of 
employ, surgical coverage is extended for no longer than 
three months. 


MONTHS 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Claim Consciousness—I. Hickey Nable and 

Dr. Marcus Grantham Sept. 2% 
Claim Cost Considerations—Ralph G. McCallum 
Contractua] Liability—William L. Dutton 
Fraud after Loss—Richard Converse 5 
Increase of Hazard—Donald N. Clausen ...........00+-0008> Nov. 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Loss Logic (monthly) 
Personnel Training 
Remember the Difference—Stanley L. 


Kennedy 
Significance of New Words 


Norman FE. Risjord and 
Jane M.Austin 
Wade 0. Martin, Jr. 
James B. Donovan 


State Legislation, Preserving- 
State Regulation 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 
Advertising Code—.Jational Association of Insurance 
Commissioners 
Agency Collections—Standard Service 
Atomic Energy—Joseph F. Morrison 
Aviation Experience 
Business Goes to School—Irving J. Maurer 
Don’t Overpay Your Taxes--American Institute of. 
Accountants Jan. 105 
Floods and Flood Damage—American Insurance Association.Oct, 102 
Getting Rack to Fundamentals—/. R. Deering 


Industrial Disability—Stanwood L. Hanson . Nov. 18 
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International Pentieg Facilities—H. Marshall Frost 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlton ‘ t. 
Marine War Risk—Henry C. Thorn (Part 1) rai ” 4 
Multiple Line Organization— Frank Lang ed > 
Opportunities Unlimited—A. N. Bushnell, Jr. 2Vew . 24 
Present Status of State Regulation——John F. > Feb. 33 
Shoemaker’s Kids, The—/ra D. Keiter Nov. 29 
Tomorrow’s Management—Guy Fergasxon van . 38 


Uninsured Motorist, The—Henry 8S. Moser Feb. 28 


OFFICE METHODS 


“A Check List for Better Management”—Guy Fergason 

A Check List for Better Production—Guy Fergason . 

Agency Cost Control—Michael R. Notuaro 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Automation for the Insurance Agent—Ellis EF. 

Booklets (monthly) 

Control and Evaluation— Crystal B. 
Flectronics—A. C. Vanselow 

The Fleet Problem—R. S. Whitmore, Jr. .. Feb. 
Forms Design and Control—John L. Primm 

How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness—Guy Fergaxon . 

How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergaxson ...... 

How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fergaxon 

lfow to Improve Salary Administration—Guy Fergason ..... Oct. 85 

Management Reports—R. 8S. Whitmore, Jr. 

Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) Mi ge : : 

(monthly) = hres eal aLe mtd 4 10) 
‘Ror. 104 
Jan. 7 

. Nov. 8 


er Jan. 7 


..Oct. 
oa ..Feb. 
Roberts . -Dec. 8f 
. Feb. 
: 99, se t. 


Pee 5 


Office Equipment Directory 
Speedier Bookkeeping 

That Machine—C. rm , Marquardt 
Tips from Top 


Part I11I—General Education ......... Sept. 65, Oct. 114, Nov. 133 
Part IV—Law . 108 
Part V—Accounting, Finance, and Agency Management 
Deductible Hospital Insurance—Charles N. Walker 
Direct Mail Advertising—Insurance Advertising Conference 
Future of Your Agency, The—W. Stephen Chandler 
Giants and Grasshoppers— Dr. Frank H. Beach ...... 
Group Major Medical—William A. Halvorson—Life A 
Is the Sun in Your Eyes?—W. J. Hynes 
Keep That Sale Sold—Arden Van Dine 
Keyman Insurance as a Package Deal wee . 
Man in Motion—Louis F. Throgmorton ................++++ Nov. 
Matter of Training, A—Midwest Purchasing Agent . ..Jan. 
Need for Salesmanship, The--Charles H. Bokman ...........: Jan. 29 
Measure of an Agent, The—Ernest L. Clark .. A Ree Nov. % 
Package Policies . Feb. 
Partnership Sale, The—Ernest PF. Intlehouse ... . Sept. 
Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz --. sept. 5 
Premium Financing—Frank R. .-Nov. 33 
Prospect for a Program Nov. 
Quiz of the Month 
General Insurance 
General Insurance (Second half) 
Survey of Insurance Contracts 
Sales Stants from Other Fields (monthly) ... 
Selling Business Interruption—C. F. Johnson . 
Selling Parade, The—Charles RB. Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Sooner, the Better, The—Kenneth J. Bidwell 
This I Relieve .. .—Ben Sour ; 
Where There's Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) a Feb 
Would You Have An Answer?—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. .....Aug. 
You Can't Always Tell—M. B. Massol . ‘ .. Sept. 124 
Your Wife—Charles lL. Lapp, Ph.D. ... Dee. 77 


Jan 
Feb 

Nov. 
Feb. 

. Oct. 
Feb 
Feb. 15: 

.. Met, 

. Oct. 


Typi 
Work Measurement— SP hillip Prebeck 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Automobile Insurance in 1965—Vestal Lemmon 


Automobile Situation, The—Joe H. Bandy 
Basie Factor, The... Y 
Basic Sales Problems 
Business Builders—WV. 


theese Your Weapons—John C. Stott 


P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Jistit 


Part I—Principles and Practices 
Part IIl—Principles and Practices 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Om hemes 
(Merger Voted On) . 4 
(Merger Approved) .. 

Aetna Life Affiliated, Hartford — 
(Official Changes) . 1438 

Agricultural Insurance Co. Watertown 
(Peacock Heads Production) -Nov. 143 

All American Casualty Co., Chic cago 
(Executive Vice President) 

All American Home Lloyds, Austin 
(Control Acquired 

Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 

June 147 
(Broader Auto Medical Payments) 
July 123 
(Hearing Completed) 
(Drops Washington Appeal) 
(New York Decision) 
(Reduces Auto Rates) . 
(Washington Filing) 
(To Anneal Ruling) 
(Simplified Policy) 
America Fore Group, New York, N. Y. 
(New Director) 
(Official Appointments) . 
(Stock Split Proposed) 
(Merger Approved) ............./ Tan. 129 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 154 

American Associated Companies, St. Louis 
(Vote on Merger) Oct. 
(Patterson Retired) , 

American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(To Write Casualty Coverages) . Ane. 115 
(New Director Elected) 

American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Accident Policies) q 

American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Andrews to Head Company) ....Dec. 143 
(Named Vice President and Comptroller) 

Jan. 139 

American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 

Orlando 
(Additional Financing) 
(Elected Vice President) 
American General Insurance Co. 
sota, Minneapolis 
(Name Changed) b 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
le ee June 149 
American Home + wrens Co., 
New York, N. 
(New Director) 
(Names Reinsurance Managers) . 


of Minne- 


.June 147 
-Sept. 135 


For February, 1956 


ou—Chester O. Fisher 


H. Blackburn (monthly) 


. Dee. § 


Best’s Stock Index 
tehind the L 


OSsSes 


Building Cost Index 
Developments 


Company 
Conventions 
Fire Losses 
Hlome Office 
Insurance 
Motor Vehicle D 
New Publications 
Obituaries . 


Ahead 


June 114 
July 105 


American Insurance Co., 
CHEPCRROED)  cccccccscccccccccevecse June 147 
CREUUNOGD . bv etectenes ess nenons Sept. 135 

i Insurance Exchange, Omaha 

o Be Reinsured) 
Pri B.. Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Official Appointments) 
Americun Marine and General Insurance 
Company, U. S. Branch Domesticated 
(New Vice President) . 115 
(Moves Home Office) 140 
American Motorists Insurance Co., eaten 
(Dividends Increased) 
(Capital Increase) 
(Capital Changes) 
(Capital and Dividend Actions) 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(New Vice President) . 148 
(Sibley Elected Vice President) ..Nov. 143 

American Re-Insurance, New York 
(Vote on Merger) 

American Reliable Insurance Co., 

Minneapolis 
(New Name) 

American Reserve, New York 
(Vote on Merger) 

American Surety Co., New York, N. 
(Reduced Accountants Liability 

i ditebecehethuacessousneé Sept. 135 
(New Vice President) Sent, 125 
(Capital Change) .Feb. 154 

American Title and Insurance Co. 

Miami 
(Acquires Reliable Fire) Sept. 136 

American Universal Ins. Co., Providence 
(Dividend Action) Nov. 143 

Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul 
(Home Office Addition) Nov. 143 

Anchor Group, hg Paul 
(To write Hail) 

(Joins Seecut ve Staff) 

Appleton & Cox Ine., New York 
(New Vice President) 

(Named Marine Manager) 

Associated Factory Mutua! Fire Ins. 
(Reduces Dividends) N 

Associated General Fire Company, Detroit 
(New Director) May 139 
CO io eds as on thaceek vet Ee 

Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 

Port Chester 
(Working Arrangement rears ~~ 

uly 123 
(Tome Office Mover) . 144 


Newark 


Dee. 148 


and Field 
Stock Quotations 
aths 


Reports on C omp: inies 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Appointme MED cans 


Feb 


1955) 


Atkantic Companies, New York, N. Y 

(Appointed Vice President) ..... Sept. 136 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Companies, 

New York 

(Fleected Trustee) Jan. 124 
Audubon Insurance Group, Baton Renee 

(New Home Office) Nov. 144 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 

(Merger Voted On 

(Merger Approved) .............. Nov. 143 


Balboa Insurance Co., Los 
(Executive Seoeenents) 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Switzerland 
(Acquires Control) 
jankers Mutual Fire 
Lancaster 
(Receiver Named) Feb. 154 
Bay State Insurance Co., Andover 
(New Comnpanv) .Oet. 148 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance Companies, 
Boston 
(Appointments) .. Feb. 134 
Broad Mutual Insurance Co., P hiladelphia 
Yew Carrier Chartered) July 123 
Buckeye Union Companies, Columbus 
(Vote Multiple Line Operations) ..Oct. 148 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Financing) 
(Executive Changes) an. 140 
California Compensation and Fire ¢ 
San Francisco 
(Vice President and General Manacer) 
Jan, 140 


Angeles 
Basle, 


June 147 


Insurance 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) May 139 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg 
(New Director) Jan. 140 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(New Automobile Cov erages) ....-Nov. 144 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Winnipeg 
(New Director) Jan, 140 
Capital Insurance Co., 
GRE SOD aSanemenasandaced July 123 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis 
(New President Elected) ......../ Aug. 116 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., 
Burlington 
(Official Flections) 
(Increases Capital) ‘ ‘ 
(Extends Operations) . Teb. 155 
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Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee, 
Nashville 
(New Company) 
Central Standard Insurance Co., 
Sioux Falls 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
§ Sept. 
(Receiver Named) 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City 
(Purchase Offer) 
(Purchase Consummated) July 124 
(Nolan Chairman of the Board) Sept. 137 
(Promotions) c. 
Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) July 124 
Citizens Mutual Automobile, Howell 
(New Auto Policy) Dee. 143 


Coal Operators Casualty Co., Greensburg 
(Stock Purchased) May 139 
(New Officers) 148 

Consolidated Insurance Assoc., Dallas 
(New Reciprocal) Nov. 145 

Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Group Package Plan) Feb. 155 
(New Vice President) Feb. 155 

Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(New Vice President) May 139 
(To Write sub-standard A & H). 148 
(Unusual Risk Dept.) "Oct. 148 
(Executive Changes) . 145 
(Salary Continuance Policy) . 140 
(Appointment) . 155 

Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 
(100% Stock Dividend) . 116 


Dallas — and Casualty Insurance Co., 
allas 
(Reinsured) 
Deita Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 
(Stock Offering) Dec. 144 
ove Group, Baton Rouge 
— Pass Agent’s Examina- 
Sept. 137 


June 150 


Disability Income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) 
Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Inc., 
(New Auto Carrier) 


... July 124 
Anniston 

Sept. 137 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City 
(Stock Dividend) 


Empire State Insurance Co., Watertown 
(Peacock Heads Fresection) ..-Nov. 143 
Employers’ Group, Bosto 
(Auto Death and Disability maSeeement) 
June 148 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Stock Dividend and Split Proposed) 
Dee. 144 
Eureka Casualty Co. Peaattpite 
(New Merchandising Plan) 
Exchange Insurance Co., 
(Changes Name) Oct. 149 
Fairview Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Harrisburg 
Se ye eee ae Sept. 137 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus 
(Department Store Insurance) ..-May 139 
(Policy Filings Approved) May 139 
(Opposition to Merchandising Plan) 
June 148 
(New Policy Format) June 148 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement) 
e 148 


Jun 
(Premium Installment System) Sept. 137 
(Rate Changes) 
(Drive-In Claim ~ epee 
(Change in Nam 
Farm Bureau mend Auto., 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 
(Package Policies) . Julv 124 
Federal Life and wanes Co., Battle Creek 
(Stock Dividend Dec. 144 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 140 
Federated Guaranty Mutual iucavanes Co., 
Andalusia 
(New Mutual) Oct. 149 
Fidelitv and Deposit Company of idseplael, 
Raltimore 
(Increased Dividend) ............July 124 
(New Director) Dec. 144 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Excess Liability Facilities) 
(Tnsatisfied Judgment Policy) 
(Trip Insurance Policy) 4 
(Auto Endorsement) Oct. 149 
(Innocent Victim Anto Coverage) Nov. 145 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark. N. +, 
(Dividend Increase) N 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Providence 
(New President) Sept. 138 
Founders’ Tnsurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Director) Oct. 150 
Freeport Insurance Co., Freeport 
(Purchases American Insurance Exchange) 
July 123 
General Fire ont Casualty Co., 


New_York, 


(New } Directors} June 149 
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General Guaranty Insurance Co., 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) . 
General Reinsurance Corp 
Teeth bag tments) Jan 
Executive Appoin 
Pe Falls Insurance Company, Glens "pail 


New Polic ... Aug. 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, 
(Increases Dividend Rate) Sept. 138 
Grain poses S Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapo is 
Mutual Fire) 
(Reinsures Western sept. 148 


~May 140 
“itinneapolls 
--June 149 


Great American Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) ......- 
Great Northern Insurance Co. 
(Vote Capital Increase) . 
=z, ae ~) Insurance Inc., 
ew 


BR er PN a seg icbins 
Guarantee Insurance Co., 
(Sale Consummated) 
(Recapitalized) .. 
Guaranty — & Marine Tnsurance Co., 
Colum 
(Placed. ~ Receivership) ......- .. July 124 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty Co. . 
Montgomery 
G (New a any). BS Skane 
u rou a 
(Enter eenity Field) 


eeeeee 


Hanover Group, New York, N. 
(To Enter Casualty Field) 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) ........-.-++e00. June 149 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point 
(Named Executive Vice President} 
Dec. 144 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(To write Disability and Death Indemnity) 


Nov. 146 
(Enters South Carolina) ec. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Raises Commissions) . Nov. 146 
(Behlmer Advanced) Yov. 146 
Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 
(Auto D. & D. Coverage) 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 117 
Holland-America, Kansas City 
(New Multiple Line C ompany) ...Dec. 144 
Holyoke Mutua! Fire Insurance C 0. bsg 
(Story Elected Treasurer) Nov. 146 
Home Group, New York 
(Elections) 
Home Service Casualty Insurance Co. 
(Declared Insolvent) 


E ae 125 


Jan. 141 


I C T Insurance Company. The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 150 
(Florida Business Reinsured) ....Aug. 118 
(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Sept. 188 


Tndeqentonee Mutual Insuran © Co., 


(Dissolved or S0secnscsessis ane 
Industrial Indemnity Co., “San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) ............June 
New President) ...... 
ar nore Insurance Co., 


ined) \ 
{res Rehabilitation) AID 
(Asks Liquidation) .............. Dec. 
Insurance Company of North America 
Group, Philadelphia 
(Walton Vice-President) ......... Nov. 
(Broadens Endorsement) 
(Litigation Terminated) ......... No 
(Executive Appointments) 
Insurance Co. of the South, Jacksonville 
(Purchase a) ° 
(Capital Increase) 
(Elected Vice President)" Oct 
lopeeeeey Mutual Casualty, Appleton 
(Merg Dec. 
Integrity Mutual Insurance, ‘Appleton 
Merge Dec. 
Internationa’ Service Insurance Co., 
Fort Worth 
(Kansas Expansion) 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mason City 
(Advancements) June 
(New Executive Vice President) . “Feb. 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Moves Home Office) ........ Aug. 117 


150 
156 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Plans Drive for Fire Insurance) Nov. 146 
(Executive Changes) ............N 147 
(Officers Promoted) ..... eb. 156 


LaSalle Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Stoe De rere . 139 
(Purchased) -Nov. 147 
lpaty Mutual “Insurance, “Boston 
New Crime Policy) ............May 140 
(New Director) ..........+.++..+May 140 


London Assurance, Fi London 
(Buys Guarantee of L. A.) ..... Aus. 118 
Stock Issue) vechageube 118 
London ‘oo Group, London, Reeiand 
(Official anges) .-June 1 
(Meiss Retires Sept. 139 
(Purchases Guarantee Insurances) 
Sept. 138 
(Executive Promotions) .........Nov. 147 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., London, England 
(U. 8. Branch Domesticated) ....Aug. 115 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance 0. of 
Y., New York 
(Changes Name) ..... ecoee duly 125 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Possibility of Confusion Past) ...Oct. 150 


Saige wreety Fire and Casualty Co., 


‘ort. 
(New Company) evccepccesdtets 260 
Manhattan = % Marine Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

(Meiss Retires) .... Sept. 1! 
Manufacturers and Merchants. Indemnity Co., 
Cincinnati 
(Capital Change) Feb. 156 
Marathon Insurance Company, Los Angeles 

(New Vice President) .. -Aug. 118 
a Bonding and Insurance Co., 


(Te aoe Fire Field) ............Nov. 148 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(Stock Offering) . csccccs Ot 251 
Merchants Mutual “Casualty Co., Buffalo 
(New Presig wnt) ......ccccseceee Ot. 161 
anne Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 
(New Director) May 139 
(Elmers Promoted) -+--Oct. 151 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co... Daiias 
(To Write Fire ether «3s ROP «+seeeeMay 141 
Midland Empire Insurance Inc., 
Atchison 
(Licensed ) occcceec aD. 180 
Midiand Casualty Insurance Co., Chicago 
(New Company) et. 151 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 


) July 125 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance ts Des 
Moines 
(New President) Jan, 141 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(New Title) prnssscbcceensossccod ay 125 
(Officers Elected) 
Missouri Insurance Co., Saint Louis 
(Hocker Elected President) ......Nov. 148 
Missouri Union, Clayton 
(New Compan y) ecocccesosee ee BS 
Mutual Savings Fire & Auto Insurance Co., 
ge 
oseesee- NOV. 148 


(New Company) 
ealth & Accident Assn., 


—— Beneft, 
(New Director) sececcoctcccccc cece, 28 
(Opens Dallas Office) ..... Nov. 148 


National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(To Consolidate Group) ..........Nov. 
(Teskey Heads Casualty Operati 


(Connecticut General Offer) 
(Mergers Approved) ...... 
(Connecticut General Offer) 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) .......June 150 
(New Director) .... July 125 
Nationwide Insurance ‘Companies, “Columbus 
(New Name) . ccccccccccccecOCt, 140 
(Cuts R. I. Auto’ Rates) ccccceceeee Bae 
(Expansion Program) .. J 
(Writes Inland Marine) Jan. 142 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Sethe 
(Ado: ee Physicians Statement) ..Feb. 156 
New rk Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York 
(New Name) . July 125 
North America Assurance. Soctety, 


Richm 
-+.. Sept. 139 


on 
(Elected President) ......... 
North British Group 
Central Surety and Insur- 
July 124 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


+++-Dee, 146 
Dec. 1 


— 

{ Executive Appointments) ee 
Northern Assurance Co., The 

New York 

(Moves Home Office) ... 
Northern Insurance. New Yor! 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Northwest Casualty Co., 

(Merger and Name Change) ......Nov 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoc., ‘Seattle 

(Merger and Name Change Nov. 149 
Northwestern Mutual aeons, Ss 

(Executive Changes) ............Sept. 140 


Ohio Farmers companies, LeRoy 
(Executive Elections) 

Old_Republie Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
Casualty) .... oscvcescoey & 

Old Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Capital Increase) ++++-.. Sept. 140 
(New Executive Vice President) ‘Sept. 140 
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Old Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Financing Completed) -Oct. 1 
Olympic Insurance Company, Los ‘Angeles 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los a 
(Stock Dividend) .. May 141 
(Auto Disability and Death “Benefits) 


(Increases Dividend) 
(New Vice President) ............ 
(Enters Fire Field) ............ Nov. 149 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Vice President) 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
(Promotiom) ccccccccccccccccocccs June 156 
(New Director) ° 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, } a 
(New President) ........ . 155 
(Official Changes) 
Peerless Ad Company, 
(New Policy) . 
(Stock Dividend) b 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia 
(Employees Insurance Program) . 
Phoenix of London Group, New Y 
(Campion Advanced) . eases ee Bee 
Phoenix of London Group, London, er 
(Merger) J 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance “Co. Boston 
(Berman President) Sept. 140 
Pioneer Western Mutual, San Antonio 
(Orders Assessment) Dec. 146 
The Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 
(Expands Operations) * Dec. 146 
—- Insurance Company, Jackson- 


May 141 


-Jan. 142 


(Reinsurers Florida Business of eet on 
ug f 
Public Insurance Co. of America, 
Indianapolis 
(New Company) Oct. 152 
roa pervese Mutual Insurance Co., New 
ork 
(New Vice President) Feb. 157 
Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) July 126 
Reliable Fire Insurance Co., Dayton 
(Purchased by American = = 
Insurance) ° . 136 
Republic Insurance, ‘Dalias 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Reserve Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Dividends Resumed) 
Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New President) July 126 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Receiver’s Report) Oct. 152 
Rochdale Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
(New Reinsurance Co.) Sept. 140 
Royal American, Huntsville 
(Receiver Named) Feb. 157 
Royal Exchange Group, London, England 
(Appointed Governor) Jan. 142 
Royal-Liverpool peevernes Group, New York 
(New Director) ............ eovcee Nov. 149 


(Auto D & D Coverage) ..... o+e+-Nov. 149 
(Executive Changes) Jan. 143 


Santa Fe Insurance Corporation of America, 
Austin 
(New Company) Nov. 149 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Co., 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins’ Court Decision) June 151 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(Six Months Auto Policy) July 126 
(Six Months’ Auto Plan) . 141 
Security Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, New Haven 
(Life Company Subsidiary —_ 


. 141 
(Official Changes) 

Security General Insurance Co., Houston 
(Capital Increase) .............-.-Nov. 150 

Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 

New Haven 
(Increased Capital) .............4 Aug. 119 

Security Insurance Co., Huntington 
(Extends Writings) Oct. 152 

Select Insurance Co., Dallas 
(New Company) Oct. 152 

Selected Risks Tedemsnity, Branchville 
(Stock Dividend) 

Sentinel Indemnity Co., 
(New Subsidiary) 

Service Fire Insurance Co., 
(Placed on Probation) Jan. 143 

Southern Fire & Casualty Co., Knoxville 
(New Policy Introduced) ........Nov. 150 

Southern National Insurance ‘Co., 

Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) June 151 

Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas 
(fxtends Operations) ............4 Aug. 119 
(Named Vice President) .. Jan. 146 
(Surplus Contribution) Feb. 157 

Southwest Underwriters Insurance Co., 

Fayetteville 
(New Subsidiary) Oct. 152 

Springfield F. & M. Co., Springfield 
(New Director) May 141 

Springfield Insurance Cos., Springfield 
(Executive Appointments) Oct. 153 

Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(Surplus Contribution) eb. 158 

Standard Reliance Insurance Co., Lincoln 
(Official Appointments) 

State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) July 126 
(Rating Plans Extended) Aug. 119 
(Rating Plans Extended) sept. 141 
(Decentralized Electronic Program) 


N 
New York 


(Capital Change) 
Steel Ins. Co. of America, ae 
(Receives Certificate of 
AUGROTIEP) cn ccccccccccececcccces May 
The Stuyvesant Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Jan. 
Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Co., 
Southold 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
York 
.. Jan. 146 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New 
(Appointed Deputy Manager) 


strike back at 


Sun of London Group, London, 
England 
(Domestic Subsidiaries Merge) 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Organizes Subsidiary) .........Nov. 150 
Transamerica Group, San Francisco 
(Executive Appointment) July 126 
Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
—_— 136 


Sept. 142 


(Receiver Appointed) 
(In Liquidation) 
Transport Indemnity Company, Los —? les 
(Final Stock Distribution) Ji 146 
Transportation Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Appointments) Se 
‘Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Proposed Stock Changes) 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., 
(Declares Extra Dividend) 


Tri-State Insurance Co., Tulsa 


(Capital Change) Feb. 158 


nderwriters at Liloyd’s, London, England 
(Premiums and Claims—Year 1954) 
Oct. 153 
(Official Elections) . 146 
nion Casualty and Life Insurance Co., 
Mt. Vernon 
(New President) Jan. 146 
Jnited Medical Service, New York 
(Benefits Increased) Nov. 150 
Jnited Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma 
(Birkenmeyer Vice-President) ...Nov. 150 
Jnited States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore 
(Executive Change) 
Inited States Fire Insurance Co., 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 
(Increased Dividend Rate) 
nited States Trust & Guaranty Co., Austin 
(Receiver Named) Feb. 158 
Ww ashington Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Lebanon 
(Changes Name) 
Washington Mut. e Co., Lebanon 
(New Name) Dec. 147 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Columbus 
(Retires) 

Western Pacific Insurance Co., 
(Merger Plans Announced) 
Wheat Farmers Insurance Company, Denver 
(New Company) Dec. 147 

Worth Insurance Company, Fort Worth 
(New Company Chartered) Aug. 119 
(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 
(To Enter Fire Field) June 151 
(Policy Filings Approved) June 151 


Zurich American Insurance Companies, 
Chicago 
(New Auto Plan) Oct. 158 
(New Group Plan) ab. 158 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Titl July 126 


Nov. 150 
New York 
July 126 
~— 142 


Sept. 142 
Seattle 


American Cancer Society 


mail your gift to “Cancer’ care of your local post office 





For February, 1956 





« « « « LIST OF ADVERTISERS =» » = = 


Ace Fastener Corporation, Chicago, Lil Se { Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn, ‘ is Marbury & Co., Wm, A., Ruston, La. 
Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y. Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, V 
America Fore Insurance Group, New mt. ¥. ; Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, ; t Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., a ee ae 
American Casualty Co., Reading Pa : Mutual Life Ins. Co., New York, he 
rican Cre ¢ y 7 > shee 
Ame rican redit Inde munity Co., Baltimore, National Casualty Co., Detroit, "at 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. 
yea . e . National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
American Nquity Insurance Group Miami, Fla. sip N 
Sy hg” Fe was . +3 ew Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fu e : ¢ fe . , 
Scheider Memebin Sdeatbeinen ase ‘ : a New England Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
F ea 5 eee 2 iy oe ore. ann OSS : New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, ¢ 
American Home Assurance Co., New ; N. ¥: . “ye : ; . ‘bi 
American Insurance Group, Newark J North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Lnnone Entciena tional Unkecarttors Corp., ped pn te Aes eon — Casualty & Surety Reinsurance Corp., 
aries otorists Insur: » Co., Chi 
American Motorists Insurance hicago, Il 3% North British & Mercantile Group, New York, a 
American Reinsurance Company, New York, 
én — ; : Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, . 3 
American Surety Company, New York, Northwestern Mutual I Cc Se i. Wasl 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn : , ste a utua nsurance 0. eatt € ash. 
Atlantic Insurance Co.. Dallas, Texas . sgt D Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los ‘Angeles, Calif, 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. : Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, 5 Ken Pacific Coast Fire Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philade vend ‘ 5 Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, ¢ 
Burns, Ine., F rank, Seatt'e, Wash . eae Pan American Cos., Houston, Texas 

Bushnell & Co., Alex: indria, La. . sa i Paramount Fire Ins. Co., San ge ae 

Insurance Co., Winnipeg, C: es oo i Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, 

Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio : 3: Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. 

Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas .... Sette ch kaa Wak Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., ¢ ‘hie: ago, Ill. 

Century Insurance Co.,. Ltd.. New York, N. os Perna. Lumberman’s Mutual Ins. Co. emer 
Citizens Casualty Co., New York, N. ¥ Ste é Potomac Insurance Co,, Washington, D. 

‘obb and Co., James 0., Durham, N. C. ....... 1465 Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 

‘ofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va “a ‘ Prudential Insurance Co, of America, Newark, N. 
‘ommercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Brits iin, New York, N. Y. 


‘onnecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. ° i Recordak, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

‘onover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill : hs ; Recording & Statistical C orp., New ‘ 

‘orroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N ; eeeeecees Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal: ( 

‘udd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C. .... ee Reinsurance Agency, Ine., Chicago, I". 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 4 Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, “ay 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio ss Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.), N. Y 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif e 7 Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, 

Dinan, John V., New York, N. ¥ Ritter General Agency, Denver, . 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, ; Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, Re York, N. Y. 


Canadian Fire 


, ES LES anaes 
mnatuyers. arena pede ae " de ity, Mo. Roys ai Fypewriter Gs. Maw York 
‘ire Association Insurance Group, Philadelphia, ee St. Louis Insurance Geom, St. es ‘Mo. 
‘ireman’s Fund Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif. ....... : St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. ... 
“iremen's Inst irance Co., Newark, N. J. ? Security-Connecticut Companies, } y Haven, Conn. 
‘irst Boston Corp., New York, N. Y A ae Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8. C. ..Opposite Inside Front 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas ...... eats ;  Smith-Corona, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. Southern Insurors, Ine., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ‘ a —— Insurance Co. pee — 
‘ . : mit , - Southwest General Agents, ‘orpus Christi, Texas 
ner: °c > ire & ‘ sce ’ P . P | \ ‘ \ ; , 
ects opener : i ae t - - t h "seta ne Springfield it AF Springfield, Mass. * 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. ¥ tack C . Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif : Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, ( 
Great American Group, New York, N. Y. .. + Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Inc., Chicago, Tl. 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N.Y. ..... 74 «um Tasurance Otce, Ltc.. New Zorn, N.Y. 
Gulf Insurance Co ’ Dallas Texas = Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
: : <3 Gr ee ately Stn eS ee Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 


Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montres al, ‘Canada ~Seaees _ - Cte ‘ : to 
Hanover Wire Insurance Co.. New York. N. ¥. a Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hawkevye-Security Insurance Co.. Des Moines, Iowa Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas . 

: 7. eae “e > P : Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, Can. 
Hill & Co., Jack, San Bernardino, Calif Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Tl 
Hitke & Co., Ine., Kurt, Chicago, Hl re : LN gdacerread . raprip! 50, . 

. _ . an . . rrinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New Vork, N. Y. Spiel 436 Tri-State Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. ¥ on beiw sk eas : ” . 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .. f United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada : ; United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. , Baltimore, Md. 
Hunter Lyon, Inec., Miami, Fla ae 5 U. S. Underwriters, Ine., Miami, Fla. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, lown oe Unity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Huntington, W. Va. ; Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pz a ae - Vale Technical Institute, Blairsville, 
5 nsi sae ‘over <e 

sigs asi ° 124 Weiss, Joseph R., New York, N. Y. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Steve - Point, 
Willcox & Co., Albert, New York, 
" es ate ‘ ‘ a nl Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, ‘ anada 
Kansas ( ity Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. ...... - 4 Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City al ; Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, . § Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, 
Lexington Ins. Co., Boston, Mass 2! Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill on mrance Gr cam Vie «ww 
London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Gonn. Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J : ; 2 Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, ‘ Zurich-American Insurance Cos,, Chicago, 


Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, New York, x 
International Business Machines Corp., New 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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THE BEST VALUE SELLS 





NORTH AMERICA COMPANTES 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


The consumer is king and insists on 
value—in office equipment, automobiles, 
housewares, pianos. He wants more from 
insurance—broader coverage, wider serv- 
ice, savings. The agent needs more than 
a policy. He needs value with an edge, 
like the value North America gives you 


—Experience and resources for protec- 





tion; Facilities for competitive strength; 


Claim service for customer satisfaction; 





Adaptability for keeping abreast. Many 


advantages, one source— NORTH AMERICA. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





Protect what you have © 





| =t Od == 3-1 


FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





